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A New Series 
Of Full-Page Pictures 
By W. L. Taylor 


T IS a pleasure to THE JOURNAL to 

announce an entirely new series of 

full-page pictures by Mr. W. L. Taylor. 
This time Mr. Taylor will present ‘‘A 
Series of Pictures of American Litera- 
ture.” Five poems and books that 
practically everybody knows have been 
selected, and hence thousands of our 
readers will, in turn, see their favorite 
American character or scene through 
Mr. Taylor’s eyes. The first picture will 
be given in the next JourRNAL (for 
November). 


Over 200 Ideas for Christmas 
Presents in the Next Journal 


Laden with over 200 distinct ideas for 
Christmas presents the next JOURNAL 
will try to help women to solve the great 
annual question: ‘‘ What Shall I Give for 
Christmas?”’ Published, as this number 
will be, on October 20, plenty of time 
is afforded for careful selection and the 
making of any idea presented. Twelve 
pages will be given in full color, and in 
these and the other pages every kind of 
present will be suggested and presented 
for young children, girls, boys, men and 
women, and in every branch of giving. 


Christmas Money 
For Every Girl 


Wherever there isa girl who wants money 
for Christmas there is a girl whom THE 
JoURNAL’s Girls’ Club wants to know 
about, and, vice versa, that is the club 
that the girl wants to know about. 
Sometimes it is merely a question of two 
right persons in this big world finding 
each other and coming together. This 
is true of every girl who wants to make 
money, and of the manager (a girl her- 
self) of The Girls’ Club. When these 
two come together the result is always 
mutually helpful. If you doubt it ask 
this girl manager to send you a little 
book telling how much money thousands 
of girls have made through The Girls’ 
Club. Just an inquiry to The Girls’ Club 
manager, in care of THE LApIEs’ HoME 
JourNAL, Philadelphia, and the way to 
make money will be opened to you. 


The Harrison Fisher 
Cover on This Journal 


Closes this artist’s popular series on ‘‘ The 
Greatest Period in a Girl’s Life.’’ It 
began with The Proposal; then followed 
The Trousseau, The Wedding, The 
Honeymoon Abroad, Their First Evening 
in Their Own Home, and now comes the 
consummation of married happiness in 
the arrival of a little stranger in the new 
home. We have made a special edition, 
exactly the same as the cover, with the 
printing on it, but with no advertisements 
on the back. As.long as this limited edi- 
tion lasts we will send a copy, packed care- 
fully in a tube, postpaid, to any address 
for 10 cents, or 3 copies for 25 cents. 


Two Words That Every 
Woman Should Remember 


It is not often that by the mere remem- 
brance of two words the danger of losing 
one’s life may be averted. ‘That this is 
true, however, and that these two words 
should be burned into the memory of 
every woman so that she will never for- 
get them, will be shown in an article that 
THE JOURNAL will publish in its next 
issue under the title, ‘‘The Greatest 
Enemy That a Woman Has.”’ 


The Gditore Personal Pazge— 





The First Novel by Grace S. Richmond 
AUTHOR OF THE “JULIET” STORIES 


Will begin in the next (the November) JouRNAL. Here is, indeed, a 
fascinating romance: the story of a young millionaire and an elusive girl 
who regards the young man as a mere trifler, “a leader of cotillions ” who 
can drive an automobile, but who finds that he cannot drive the girl upon 
whom he has set his heart. The romance speeds along with all the charm 
of Mrs. Richmond’s work until a certain date which is made to play the 
most important part in the story. So vital is this date and its happening 
that the romance is given a date title: 


The Twenty-Fourth of June 


And under that title the most charming romance by the author of the 
“Juliet” stories will begin in the next issue of THE JOURNAL. 
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A $1000 Offer 


For Stories From Women 
Who Have Fought and Won 


HIS magazine has been peculiarly 

successful during the past two years 
in the publication of ‘Life Stories.’’ 
They have been vital, human documents, 
faithfully portraying significant crises that 
real women have met and conquered. 
The stories have been successful be- 
cause they have been able to help other 
women who were struggling with similar 
conditions. 

Such actual experiences are not easy 
to obtain, as many women shrink from 
exposing to others the most vital mo- 
ments of their inner lives—but these 
stories are tremendously helpful when 
we can get them, and it is because 
of this very helpfulness that we want 
more. 

Some of those that have been pub- 
lished, as our readers may remember, 
are: 
‘‘What I Went Through as a Drunk- 
ard’s Wife.” 

“How I Nearly Ruined My Two 
Daughters.”’ 

‘“‘Why I Have Not Become a Mother.” 

““My Life as a Millionaire’s Wife.” 

We now make this offer, hoping to 
draw out more stories, dealing with yet 
different crises and situations, the telling 
of which will guide other women in the 
living of their lives. We will pay 

$250 for the Best Life Story 
200 for the Second Best Life Story 
175 for the Third Best Life Story 
150 for the Fourth Best Life Story 
125 for the Fifth Best Life Story 
100 for the Sixth Best Life Story 


$1000 for the Best Six 


Of course we place no limitation on the 
kind of experience, as long as it is a real 
one, a vital one, and the woman who has 
lived it has found the key to its solution. 
The crisis may have been a sharp one 
promptly met, or a lingering situation 
steadily faced. 

We do not ask for “fine writing.” 
What we want is the experience, and 
the message to others that it contains. 
But the first essential is that it be a real 
experience told directly by the woman who 
lived 1t. 

The names of the writers will be 
withheld, and the authorship carefully 
guarded in our office. 

Each manuscript should contain not 
more than five thousand words. Be sure 
to keep within this word limit. We want 
recitals that are clear, dramatic and 
concise. 

In order that the manuscripts may be 
quickly read and a prompt decision 
reached they should be typewritten if 
possible. If that is out of the question 
then the handwriting should be neat and 
clear so as to be easily read. 

Manuscripts must be written on one 
side of the paper only and sent either flat 
or folded. Do not roll them, nor send 
letters with them unless special explana- 
tions are needed. Rolled manuscripts 
will not be considered. 

No manuscripts will be returned. The 
best six will be awarded prizes; others will 
be considered for purchase; the rest will 
be destroyed. 

Of course, as in all such offers, we re- 
serve the right to withhold any or all of 
the prizes if in our judgment the manu- 
scripts submitted do not come up to the 
required standard. But we are just as 
anxious as you are that the awards shall 
be made, for we want the material to give to 
our subscribers. 

All manuscripts must be received on or 
before November 15, 1911, addressed to 


Tue Lire-Story EDITOR 
Tue Lapres’ HOME JOURNAL 
Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 
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He Wanted it for Social Purposes 


A NEGRO went into a hardware shop and 
asked to be shown some razors, and after 
critically examining those submitted to him the 
would-be purchaser was asked why he did not 
try a ‘‘safety,’”’ to which he replied: ‘I ain’ 
lookin’ for that kind. I wants this for social 
purposes.’ 


Purposely Misunderstood 


HE glided into the office and approached the 
publisher’s desk. 
“T have a poem,” she began. 
“Well?”’ queried the publisher, with a look 
intended to annihilate. 
“T have written a poem,’ ’ she calmly repeated, 
“on ‘My Father’s Barn,’ and 
“Oh,” interrupted the publisher, “you don’t 
know how greatly lamrelieved. A poem written 
on your father’s barn? I was afraid it was 
written on paper and that you wanted me to 
publish it. If I ever happen to drive by your 
father’s barn I’ll stop and read it.” 


She Thought She Knew 


sss | TELL youI won’t have this room,” protested 
the old lady to the bellboy who was conduct- 





ing her. ‘I ain’t a-goin’ to pay my good money . 


for a pigsty with a measly little foldin’ bed in it. 
If you think that just because I’m from the 
country ——”’ 

Profoundly disgusted the boy cut her short. 
“Get in, mum. This ain’t your room; this is 
the elevator.”’ 





Not Now 


GIRL, a great lover of Nature, went to the 
seashore for a holiday, and, approaching a 
typical fisherman, said: 

‘Ah, sir, how well you must know the face of 
Nature, and know it in all its moods! Have you 
ever seen the sun sinking in sucha glare of glory 
that it swallows up the horizon with fire? Have 
you not seen the mist gliding down the hilltop 
like a specter? Have you never,’ she went on 
impassionedly, ‘‘seen the moon struggling to 
shake off the grip of the ragged, rugged storm- 
cloud?” 

“‘No, Miss,” responded the fisherman. “I 
used to see dem things, but I’m on the 
water-wagon now.” 


The Pity of It 


EARING the crash of china Dinah’s mis- 

tress arrived in time to see her favorite 
coffee-set in pieces. The sight was too much for 
her mercurial temper. ‘‘Dinah,” said she, “I 
cannot stand it any longer. I want you to go. 
I want you to go soon, I want you to go right 
now.” 

**Lawzee,’’ replied Dinah, “‘this surely am a 
co-instence. I was this very minute cogitatin’ 
that same thought in my own mind—I want to 
go, I thank the good Lawd I kin go, and I pity 
your husband, ma’am, that he can’t go.” 
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A Wise Precaution 


HE day before she was to be married an 
old negro serv rant came to her mistress and 
intrusted her savings to her keeping. 

“Why should I keep your money for you? I 
thought you were going to be married?”’ said 
the mistress. 

**So I is, Missus, but do you ’spose I’d keep 
all dis yer money in de house wid dat strange 
nigger?” 


It was Disguised All Risht 


YOUNG lady came into a drug store and 
asked the clerk if it were possible to disguise 
castor oil. 

“Tt’s horrid stuff to take, you know. Ugh!” 
said the lady with a shudder. 

“Why, certainly,” said the clerk, and just 
then, as another young lady was taking some 
soda water, he asked her if she wouldn’t have 
some too. 

After drinking it the young lady lingered a 
moment, and finally observed: ‘Now, tell me, 
sir, how you would disguise castor oil.” 

““Why, Madam, I just gave you some si 

““My gracious me!” exclaimed the young 
lady. ‘Why, I wanted it for my sister!” 





THAT REMINDS ME 


Bright Things That People Have Laughed Over 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HELENE NYCE 


He Had a Girl 


A SMALL town boasts a female preacher. 
One day when working in her study she heard 
a timid knock at the door. Answering the sum- 
mons she found a bashful young German on the 
step who stood twirling his straw hat in his 
hands. 

“‘Good-afternoon,” the preacheress remarked. 
“What do you wish?” 

“Dey say der minister lifed in dis house, 
hey?” 

“Ves, sir.’ 

“Yess? Vell, I vant me to kit merriet.” 

“All right; T can marry you,” she said. 

The lady’s hair is beginning to silver and the 
German glanced at it. Then without comment 
he jammed his hat on his head and hurried down 
the walk. 

“Will you be back?” she called after him. 

“You gits no chance mit me,” he answered. 
“T don’t want you; I haf got mea girl alreaty.” 





Had the ge Kind 


A POURS preacher went fishing for trout, 
accompanied by a couple of girls from his 
parish. A farmer who was also out fishing called 
to the young clergyman: 

“Ketchin’ many trout?” 

“T am a fisher of men,” said the young 
preacher with dignity. 

“Well,” the farmer smiled, and then looking 
at the girls, said: ‘I see you’ve got the right 
kind of bait with you.” 


Who Discovered America? 


grit ing controversies are creeping into 
the schools. In a New York public institu- 
tion attended by many races, during an exam- 
ination in history the teacher asked a little chap 
who discovered America. 

He was evidently thrown into a panic and 
hesitated, much to the teacher’s surprise, to 
make any reply. 

“Oh, please, ma’am,”’ he finally stammered, 
‘“ask me somethin’ else.” 
aunt else, Jimmy? Why should I do 
that? 

“The fellers was talkin’ ’bout it yesterday,” 
replied Jimmy. ‘‘Pat McGee said it was dis- 
covered by an Irish saint. Olaf, he said it was 
a sailor from Norway, and Giovanni said it was 
Columbus, an’ if you’d a-seen what happened 
you wouldn’t ask a little feller like me.” 


Those Queer Enslish 


HEN our English cousins speak of second- 
hand garments they say “left off’? where we 
say “cast off.” The following advertisement 
recently appeared in a London paper: 
“Mr. and Mrs. Hardy have left off clothing 
of all kinds. They can be seen any day from 
3 to 6 P. M.” 


A Good Rule 


TRE story is told of a man who had great 
difficulty in spelling words with “‘ei and ‘‘ie”’ 
in them. One day a friend offered to give him 
an infallible rule for such cases. ‘It is a rule,” 
he said, ‘‘that in forty-seven years has never 
failed me.” 

His friend expressed his delight and waited. 

The man resumed: “The rule is simply this: 


Write your ‘i’ and ‘e’ exactly alike, and put 
the dot just betwen. them.” 
At Last 


SHE preferred the upper berth in the Pullman 
and so he took thelower. After the curtains 
had been drawn and all was quiet in/the car 
those near the couple heard the woman lean 
over and whisper to her husband: 

‘Peter, dear, I have at last found what I have 
looked for so many years.” 

“‘What’s that?” inquired the bridegroom. 

**A man under my bed.” 


Couldn’t Phase Him 


THE proofreader on a small Middle-Western 
daily was a woman of great precision and ex- 
treme propriety. One day a reporter succeeded 
in getting into type an item about “Willie 
Brown, the boy who was burned in the West 
End by a live wire.” 

On the following day the reporter found on 
his desk a frigid note asking ‘“‘ Which is the west 
end of a boy?” 

It took only an instant to reply: “‘The end 
the son sets on, of course.”’ 


The Other Paid Better 


Y LAD,” asked a clergyman of a small 
boy, “whois that gentleman you attend 
church with?” 

**Grandpa,”’ was the reply. 

“Well,” said the clergyman, “‘if you will only 
keep him awake during my sermon [’ll give you 
a cent each week.” 

The boy fell in with the arrangement, and for 
the next two weeks the old gentleman listened 
attentively to the sermon. The third week, 
however, found him soundly asleep. 

The clergyman called the boy to him and said: 

““Your grandpa was asleep again today. 
Didn’t I promise you a cent a week to keep 
him awake?” 

“Ves,” replied the boy, ‘‘but Grandpa now 
gives me two cents not to disturb him.” 


How She Spelled “Alice” 


yas Alice Jones was eighteen she became 
Miss E. Alysse Jones. When she went to 
enter a Normal School she was asked her name 
by the Dean. 

She replied: ‘‘Miss E. Alysse Jones— 
A-l-y-s-s-e.”’ 

“Yes,” said the Dean, “and how are you 
spelling ‘Jones’ now?” 


Simple Enough 


CP” Aunt Sally, the highly esteemed cook in 
a Southern family, was frequently praised 
for her culinary skill and on one occasion, when 
a number of guests had been to dine with the 
family, remark was made touching the beautiful 
appearance of Sally’s pie, which showed a very 
pretty scallop on its edge. 

Inquiry being made as to how the old lady 
managed to get such an even design, Sally was 
summoned to the dining-room and the question 
was duly put to her. 

The emotions of the guests may be imagined 
when the old lady replied: 

“Oh, dat’s easy. I jest uses my false teeth.” 


The Tallest Story 


GROUP of Revolutionary heroes were swap- 

ping tall stories, and from the lips of each 
there fell wondrous tales of what he had done in 
the shock of battle or the frenzy of the charge. 
Finally one old fellow with long, white whiskers 
remarked: 

“TI was personally acquainted with George 
Washington. 

“‘T was lying behind the breastworks one day, 
pumping lead into the Britishers, when I heard 
the patter of a horse’s hoofs behind me. Then 
came a voice: 

“**Hi, there, you with the deadly aim! Look 
= a moment!’ 

I looked around isn saluted, recognizing 
General Washington, and he said: 

““What’s your name?’ 

“* Hogan,’ I said. 

***Vour first name?’ 

“Pat, sir—Pat Hogan.’ 

“Well, Pat,’ he said, ‘go home. You're 
killing too many men.’ 

“**T think I’d better get a few more, General,’ 
I said, kind of apologetic. 

“**No,’ he said, ‘you’ve killed too many. It’s 
slaughter. And, Pat, don’t call me General; 
call me George.’”’ 


Something Good 


EAR,” said a young wife to her husband as 

he was leaving for the office, ‘‘won’t you 
bring home something good for dinner this 
evening? ”’ 

“Something good?” repeated the bewildered 
young husband, to whom marketing was a 
closed book. 

““Ves,”’ repeated’ the wife, “something really 
good, you know.” 

“‘Oh, yes!’’ he replied as a light seemed to 
break upon him. 

And he brought home the minister. 


Not So Sure 


HERE’S a certain minister whose duties 

sometimes call him out of the city. He has 
always arranged for some one of his parishioners 
to keep company with his wife and little daugh- 
ter during these absences. Recently, however, 
he was called away so suddenly that he had no 
opportunity of providing a guardian. 

he wife was very brave during the early 

evening, but after dark had fallen her courage 
began to fail. She stayed up with her little girl 
till there was no excuse for staying any longer 
and then took her upstairs to bed. 

‘*Now go to sleep, Dearie,” she said. ‘Don’t 
be afraid. God will protect you.” 

‘Yes, Mother,’ answered the little girl, 
“that'll be all right tonight, but the next time 
let’s make better arrangements.” 


New Books Soon to Come 


AS NATURE books are so much the vogue the 
public will be intensely interested in a series 
of delightful books that are soon to be published. 
They will be written by the most famous natural- 
ists in the country, and will discuss their subjects 
to the minutest detail. The titles are as follows: 
“How to Tell the Birds From the Flowers,”’ 
‘*How to Tell the Trees From the Grass,” 
**How to Tell the Crow From the Crocus,” 
** How to Tell the Pea From ihe Pewee,” 
“*How to Tell the Parrot From the Carrot,”’ 
“How to Tell the Lark From the Larkspur,” 
and a particularly interesting volume on: 
“How to Know the Grass.” 





Rehearsal 


fy AMATEUR charity worker, visiting a 
family in the tenement district, was alarmed 
to see the mother dash a cup of cold water in the 
face of the baby she had just finished dressing. 
Too polite to express her amazement the 
visitor held her breath, expecting the air to be 
rent with screams. When none came, the child 
merely whimpering, she said: ‘‘Dear me, I 
should think he’d object more than that.” 
““Wouldn’t ye now?” said the fond mother 
admiringly; ‘sure I’ve been practicing on him 
for three weeks. He won’t yell when he’s 
baptized next Sunday! He’ll be used to it.” 
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Being a Lady 


A TWELVE-YEAR-OLD girl from the slums 
of New York was invited to a garden party 
given by an aristocratic lady to a group of poor 


girls. 
The little girl, as she drank her tea and ate 


her cake on a velvet lawn under a white-blooming 


cherry tree, said to her hostess: 

“Does your husband drink?” 

““Why—er—no,” was the astonished reply. 

‘How much does he make?” 

“He doesn’t work,” said the lady. ‘‘Heis a 
capitalist.” 

“You keep out of debt, I hope?” 

“Of course, child. What on earth 

“Your color looks natural—I trust you don’t 
paint.” 

‘“Why, child,”’ exclaimed the amazed hostess, 
“what do you mean by such questions? Don’t 
you know they are impudent?” 

“Tmpudent?” said the little girl. ‘‘Why, 
ma’am, Mother told me to be sure and behave 
like a lady, and when ladies call at our rooms 
they always ask Mother those questions!” 








Ingenuity Unappreciated 


ee bashful young man with the rocking- 
chair habit apologized when he found himself 
sliding across the room, chair and all, toward 
the girl on the piano stool. Several times dur- 
ing the evening that involuntary trip across the 
carpet was repeated, to the evident distress of 
the shy youngman. The next time he called the 
young man picked out the same animated chair, 
but though he rocked vigorously it remained 
rooted to that one spot. Presently he bent 
down and examined the rockers. Each rocker 
had been bandaged in two different places with 
wide velvet ribbon. The girl on the piano stool 
smiled. 

“T put those velvet bands on the rockers for 
your benefit,” she said. ‘You can rock just 
as easily with them on, but your chair will not 
budge half an inch all evening.” 

“Oh, thanks!”’ said the young man, but he 
eyed the intervening distance disapprovingly, 
and it seemed doubtful if he appreciated her 
efforts to make him comfortable. 


The Veil of the Future 


N THE Chicago schools a boy refused to sew, 
thinking it below the dignity of a man of ten 
years. 

“Why,” said the teacher, ‘‘ George Washing- 
ton did his own sewing in the wars, and do you 
think you are better than George Washington?”’ 

“T don’t know,” replied the boy seriously. 
**Only time can tell that.” 





How He Could Find Her 


WANT to find my daughter,” said a man to 
the head waiter’of the dining-room of a large 
New York hotel. ‘‘I understand she is here?” 
“Yes, sir,’? answered. the waiter. ‘Eighth 
hat to the left.” 


“Not Playin’” 


PAT, thinking to enliven the party, stated, 
with watch in hand: “I'll presint a box of 
candy to the loidy that makes the homeliest 
face within the next three minutes.”’ 

The time expired, Pat announced: ‘Ah, Mrs. 
McGuire, you get the prize.” 

“But,” protested Mrs. McGuire, “go way 
wid ye! I wasn’t playin’ at all.” 


The Idea 


OME, dear; can’t you hurry a little? We'll 
soon be too late to go to church at all.” 
“Oh, no, dear,’ she said softly while slowly 
buttoning her gloves, ‘‘we can’t be too late. 
I’ve got on my new suit.” 


Was Doing Her Best 


MAID came to her mistress in tears and 
asked permission to go home for a few days. 
She had a telegram saying her mother was sick. 

“Certainly you may go,” said the mistress, 
“only don’t stay longer than is necessary, as we 
need you.” 

A week passed, and not a word from her. 
Then came a note which read: ‘‘ Dear Mrs. ——, 
i will be back nex week an plese kep my place 
for me mother is dying as fast as she can.”’ 
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church in the small but growing town 

of Harford that every one was ready 
to give up the idea, when eleven wide-awake 
girls banded themselves together into a busi- 
nesslike society which soon thoroughly aroused 
and interested the community. None of these 
girls had any brilliant or original ideas for rais- 
ing money, but they were all full of courage and 
enthusiasm and knew the power of persistent 
and united effort. 

Two girls rented a corner in a large grocery 
store, and sold fruit, candied orange-peel, pre- 
serves, jellies and home-made candy. 

Two sisters who had a big, old-fashioned rose 
garden fitted it out with small tables, Japanese 
screens and lanterns, and sold ice cream dur- 
ing the hot months. In the winter they took 
orders for the delicious home-made creams and 
ices which had become famous at “The Sign of 
the Japanese Lantern.” 

On one of the busiest corners in the town, at 
the “Odds and Ends Shop,” five tireless girls 
sold embroidered waists and underwear and all 
kinds of jabots and belts, besides hand-painted 
post-cards, dinner-cards and other novelties. 
They also endeavored to fill all special orders 
promptly. 

Another of the group, who was obliged to stay 
at home, took orders for spongecake, angel food, 
salad dressing and delicate tea biscuit. 

The eleventh girl, whose enthusiasm for her 
camera was equaled only by her passion for chil- 
dren, let it be known that she would go to peo- 
pie’s houses and take pictures of their children 
at play in their own homes, where, of course, it 
was much more possible to get natural poses 
than at the photographer’s. She developed and 
printed them herself, and sold the pictures for 
one dollar adozen. She found a big demand for 
her work, and was perhaps one of the busiest of 
all the girls. 

At the end of the year the new church was 
actually begun, and no one in the town ever 
tires of telling how eleven plucky girls laid the 
cornerstone. 


Men came in so slowly for the new 


How a College Girl Found Her Career. A 
girl living in a college town was left, at the death 
of her father, with her invalid mother to support. 
She had had two years at college and had often 
witnessed the despair of the college girl sitting 
in her room with a pile of torn garments strewn 
around her, and an unwritten Shakespeare 
paper, basket-ball practice, Glee Club rehearsal, 
and two fudge parties demanding her immediate 
attention. 

She knew that she herself could mend exqui- 
sitely, and she knew, too, that up there on the hill 
there was a demand for just this kind of work; 
but she had had visions of a bigger career out in 
the world, and no one guessed how much of self- 
surrender was printed into the modest sign which 
appeared in her window at the opening of the 
college year: 


ALL KINDs oF MENDING DonEe HERE 
EVENING DRESSES PRESSED 


It seemed as if the whole college were out of 
repair, for garments of all kinds began to pour in 
at once; and on the first day, as the girl glanced 
from the torn folds of a rose-colored evening 
dress to a very dejected walking-boot with all 
the buttons off, her sense of humor asserted 
itself and she laughed heartily, realizing that in 
this work there would be no monotony. Nearly 
all the students and faculty patronized her, and 
later business girls and tired housewives became 
her customers. 

She is busy all the time and has a girl now to 
help her with the coarser mending, and as she 
sees how happy her invalid mother is she realizes 
that even in mending one may find a career. 


Catering for the Invalid. One girl makes a 
comfortable living catering for invalids who are 
obliged to adhere to a strict diet, especially dia- 
betic people who soon tire of their limited list of 
foods. She makes diabetic bread and rolls and 
delicious little unsweetened cakes of peanut- 
meal and egg. For other patients there are 
broths, various dainty dishes prepared of gelatin, 
compounds of fruits and nuts, all kinds of mar- 
malades and jellies, even candies of a special sort 
adapted to some forms of convalescence. 

Her work is largely under the direction of 
physicians and most of her patronage comes 
through their recommendation. Such cooking 
commands better prices than ordinary baking, 
and while the demand is limited competition 
is rare, and, absolute reliability being essential, 
people pay proportionately. 






How 25 Clever Girls 


Made Money 


True Stories of Unusual | 
Ways in Which Money Has Been Earned 


She Helped Foreigners to be good citizens. 
In a busy Western city where there is a large 
foreign population a college girl makes a good in- 
come teaching foreigners to speak, read and write 
English. She had the following announcement 
printed on plain white cards: 


SPEAK 
LEARN TO READ ENGLISH! 
WRITE 
EVENING CLASSES 


For Germans—Monday and Tuesday, 7:30 until 
9:30 o'clock 

For Italians—Wednesday and Thursday, 7:30 until 
9:30 o'clock 

For Swedes—Friday and Saturday, 7:30 until 9:30 
o'clock 

Fee for each group, twenty cents a lesson 
or $1.50 a mont! 


MOTHERS’ AFTERNOON CLASSES 


For Germans— Monday, 2:30 until 5:30 o’clock 
For Italians—Wednesday, 2:30 until 5:30 o'clock 
For Swedes—Friday, 2:30 until 5:30 o’clock 

Fee, fifteen cents a lesson or fifty cents a month 


Classes are limited to twelve pupils, so register early 
116 Madison Street 

These cards were printed in three different 
languages and distributed in the large industrial 
centers. The response was prompt and encour- 
aging. The classes meet in a big, attractive room 
ip. the girl’s own home, for the girl is not satis- 
fied with teaching English alone, but hopes, by 
means of good pictures and pleasant surround- 
ings, to give to these sojourners in a strange land 
higher and purer ideals. 


A Doll’s Dressmaking and Millinery Club. 
For more than a year a delicate and ingenious girl 
in a Western city has earned eighteen dollars a 
month through the organization and manage- 
ment of a “Doll’s Dressmaking and Millinery 
Club.”” Members are from six to ten years of 
age, and they meet every Saturday afternoon, 
from two-thirty until five o’clock, at the young 
woman’s home. The little girls carry their dolls 
along, as well as sufficient materials for the clothes 
which they wish to make. Sometimes it is a 
blouse or a set of lingerie for their bisque babies, 
and sometimes a hat or something for a wee 
dollie—perhaps a dainty flannel jacket with a 
scallop around the edge. The young woman 
keeps a supply of patterns; but her cleverness 
enables her, if necessary, to cut without a guide. 
She makes it a rule to consult the child, and if 
the child’s ideas are good she always follows 
them; if not, she tactfully converts the child to 
her own way. Unconsciously and in the guise of 
play the children are learning many useful les- 
sons, which their busy mothers thoroughly appre- 
ciate. Twenty-five cents is the fee collected 
from each child at every meeting. 


Luncheons for Pupils and ‘Biddy Marie.” 
Suddenly left with nothing in the world a widow 
and her eighteen-year-old daughter were com- 
pelled to make their own living. Their house 
was opposite a large High School, and the girl 
conceived the clever idea of furnishing luncheons 
for the pupils. She talked the plan over with the 
principal, who gave her hearty codperation and 
offered to announce to the children, the following 
Monday, that they could buy their luncheons 
every day for fifteen cents apiece. 

Very much encouraged the girl set about her 
new work. She bought all her supplies whole- 
sale, and from the very first ‘“daintiness” was 
her motto. A few carefully prepared sand- 
wiches, a piece of home-made cake and some 
fruit composed an average luncheon. She was 
careful never to serve the same kind af sandwich 
or cake twice in the same week, and for variety 
she often substituted a handful of nuts or candy 
for the cake. Everything was wrapped sepa- 
rately in oiled paper, then wrapped together in a 
fresh tissue-paper napkin with another carefully 
folded inside. After the first two days she sel- 
dom served fewer than one hundred luncheons a 
day, and each month she was able to put some- 
thing in the bank after meeting all household 
expenses. The next year she got a girl to help 
her and served several other schools. 

Another clever girl living in an uptown district 
of a large city, near a conservatory of music and 
several large banks and office buildings, made a 
good income by preparing exquisitely dainty 
luncheons and having them delivered at the 
different buildings between twelve-thirty and 
one o’clock. Everything was packed in a little 
pasteboard box which bore the inscription: 


Bippy Marie LUNCHEON 
TELEPHONE NortTH 2881 


It was not long before the saying, ‘‘Let us 
have a Biddy Marie,” became popular. 


The “ Boarding-House Lady.” A New York 
woman, left with three boys to support, hit upon 
an original plan. She lived in a big apartment 
house where scores of women were in business, 
who, not having time to cook, were almost en- 
tirely dependent upon the delicatessen stores. 
Why not prepare for these women, who must be 
hungry for home cooking, the tempting dishes 
for which she was famous among her friends? 
Summoning all her courage she called upon 
these women personally and found them cordial 
and only too glad to give her a trial. The next 
morning she put in her fireless cooker a chicken 
stew, an English rice pudding, and some beets 
and potatoes. When dinnertime came she beat 
up a johnnycake, took her chicken out and made 
old-fashioned dumplings, and then sent word to 
her new customers that “dinner was ready.” 
The boys carried the orders, piping hot, to the 
different apartments, and from that day to this 
the little widow and her boys have had more 
than they could do. The customers enjoy a 
“home dinner,” and the “‘ boarding-house lady” 
has no linen, silver, nor dishes to wash. 


A Mother’s One Accomplishment. A young 
widow with a child was obliged, at her husband’s 
death, to supplement her small income by her 
own efforts. One day when she was feeling 
especially discouraged, since she could not cook 
well enough to take boarders, nor fit clothes well 
enough to do dressmaking, she came across some 
of the baby clothes she had made for her boy. 
The memory of the envy and admiration which 
the dainty things had aroused among her friends 
came to her simultaneously with a plan for the 
solution of her problem. The ability to do fine 
sewing and embroidery, she had always said, was 
her one accomplishment. Why not turn it to 
account now? She resolved to test the plan at 
once, and had attractive cards printed announc- 
ing her readiness to make any kind of layette, 
from the simple machine-made garments to the 
delicate hand-embroidered ones. These cards 
she left with all the physicians in the city and 
also in many of the shops. 

Orders came in at once, and she soon realized 
that she was not only solving her own difficulty 
but was also meeting a real need in the community, 
for the fabulous prices which are charged in the 
shops for these little outfits are beyond the means 
of the majority of mothers. Often she gets an 
order for a christening robe from a mother who 
does all the rest of the sewing herself. 


How a Bride Profited by school-teaching 
experience. A young wife who wished to help 
her husband to buy their own home decided upon 
a very successful plan. Before her marriage she 
had been a teacher in the public schools, and she 
remembered that there were often many chil- 
dren who, because of illness or inefficiency, were 
promoted to the next grade “on trial,” and who 
needed individual instruction. Just before the 
close of school in summer she consulted the 
supervisors of several districts fora list of children 
who belonged to this class. 

Out of a list of twenty candidates eight were 
secured for private instruction. Each child re- 
ceived one hour’s instruction every other day at 
the home of the teacher, who devoted the hours 
from eight until noon to her work. The work 
was started seven weeks previous to the autumn 
term and continued for six weeks. In this way 
the children were not worn out and the work was 
still fresh in their minds when the new school 
term began. 

To the teacher, at the rate of fifty cents an 
hour, the work yielded a total of seventy-two 
dollars. She is now getting a list of possible 
pupils for the coming summer. 


Fruitcakes Bring Christmas Cheer. It was 
the twenty-fifth of October; Christmas was due 
in two months; and there would be no money 
to bring cheer and joy to our home unless I 
could manage in some way to help Father with 
the financial burden. Resolved at least to make 
the attempt I made a house-to-house canvass in 
our town, taking orders for Christmas fruitcake. 
I charged one dollar for two-and-a-half pound 
cakes and two dollars for five-pound cakes. The 
idea appealed to people, and almost from the 
very start I received all the orders that I could 
fill. 

When the time came to deliver the cakes I 
wrapped them carefully in oiled paper, then in 
heavy white paper, and fastened each with a big 
Christmas seal. I cleared more than fifty dollars 
on this first venture, and all my customers gave 
me orders for next year and recommended my 
cake to their friends. 
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DRAWN BY HELENE NYCE 


Over the Coffee-Cups. My home is in a 
college town where it seemed as if every one who 
wanted to earn money had started one of those 
fascinating little tea-rooms where college girls 
love to congregate in the afternoon. But when 
it became necessary for me to do something to 
add to the family income I resolved to consider 
the boys at the big University, who are as willing 
as girls to pay for ‘“‘feeds,” but to whom the 
“adorable sandwich” and the ‘‘ wonderful col- 
lege ice” of the typical tea-room make no appeal. 

One morning early in October an attractive 
sign was swinging from our wide veranda: 


OVER THE COFFEE-CUPS 
BREAKFAST SERVED FROM EIGHT TO ELEVEN 


A large front room opening off the veranda 
was furnished with square tables and chairs 
painted a clear ivory white. The walls were 
hung in dull brown, and ivory-white curtains at 
the windows were decorated in a conventional 
stencil design in brown and yellow. The morn- 
ing sunshine poured in through the long French 
windows, and clusters of goldenrod on each 
table in low, hammered-brass bowls made the 
room a glory of color. 

The first morning only a few students dropped 
in, and they came more out of curiosity than 
anything else, but the fame of that first thirty- 
five-cent table d’héte breakfast, composed of 
delicious fried ham, golden johnnycakes, coffee 
with rich cream, rice cakes and pure maple 
syrup, spread afar, and the next day I had to 
throw open another rooin to accommodate the 
crowd. 

I had intended to send to the different frater- 
nity houses and also have posted on the bulletin 
board in College Hall sample menus done on 
rough-edged buff paper in dark brown ink, but 
advertising has never been necessary. I have 
three rooms now and several women to help me 
but I am careful that the cooking never lacks the 
“home touch,” which is the magnet that draws 
so many hungry college lads to talk football and 
trigonometry over my steaming coffee-cups. 


A Practical Substitute for the “‘gold spoon.” 
A bright girl in a small town in New York State, 
who was not born with the proverbial gold spoon 
in her mouth, laughingly gives to her mother’s 
silver spoons the credit for her financial success. 

One day she was cleaning silver at home when 
a neighbor came in, who, noticing how beauti- 
fully she did the work, asked if she would be 
willing to polish her silver before her dinner- 
party the next night. The girl agreed gladly, 
and from this accidental opening a business 
gradually developed, in which she was so success- 
ful that she finally moved to New York City and 
opened parlors in a fashionable district. She 
had small cards printed, giving references, and 
also made a house-to-house canvass. In this 
way she secured a large number of regular cus- 
tomers, most of whom delivered the packages 
and called for them when finished. They all 
told her that her business filled a long-felt want, 
as maids usually object to cleaning silver and are 
apt to do the work carelessly. 


For the Girl With No Special Training. A 
delicate young girl who lived at home was obliged 
to earn money enough to clothe herself. She put 
an advertisement in the evening paper, which 
brought her the desired opening. She cared for 
children by the hour in families where no nurse 
was employed. For instance, she came to my 
house at seven o’clock, washed the dinner dishes 
while I dressed for the theater, then put the two 
children to bed. After that she was free to do 
what she pleased in our little flat until our return. 

She received twenty cents an hour and car- 
fare. Five families occupied all the time she 
cared to give, and it was a comfort to young 
mothers, when they went out, to know that their 
children were with a responsible young woman. 


Christmas Money ina Bed of Parsley. When 
I asked Mother last autumn how I could earn 
some Christmas money she laughed and said that 
I ought to find at least five dollars in the parsley 
bed. Acting upon her suggestion I transplanted 
small plants to berry-boxes, and when they were 
growing nicely I packed a number of these boxes 
into a big market-basket, and wrote on a card 
this suggestive statement: 

A parsley plant in the corner of your window-box 
or in a fern-dish will keep green all winter and 
supply you with seasoning and garnishing. Price 
ten cents. 

My little brother carried the basket around, 
and became much excited by the rapidity of the 
sales. After paying him I had seven dollars clear, 
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HIS is a simple, safe and exceedingly satisfactory way to clean rugs 





and carpets. 


It is applicable to the finest oriental rug and to the cheapest ingrain 


carpet. 


Follow these directions, and your rugs will be as clean and bright as 
when new. The colors will not suffer. 


Ivory Soap ee ee ee « 994460 Per Cent. Pure 


Have ready: 


A supply of Ivory Soap Paste, made 
by dissolving one large cake of Ivory 
Soap, shaved fine, in three quarts, or 
two small cakes in four quarts, of water, 


kept nearly, but not quite, at boiling: 
When cool, it . 


point for 15 minutes. 
will be like jelly. 
a 9xl2 rug. 


This is sufficient for 


A fairly stiff scrubbing brush (a rice 
fibre brush is excellent). 


A piece of zinc, or heavy galvanized 
iron, 12 inches long and 4 inches wide, 
with smooth edges. The top should be 
turned over a little so that it can be held 
securely. Any tinner will make this for 
you for 10 or 15 cents and it will last 
for years. 


Some soft clean cloths. 
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A pail of clean, lukewarm water, to be 
renewed as often as it becomes dirty. 


A pan, or empty pail, to receive the 
used Ivory Soap Paste. 


Proceed as follows: 


First, sweep the rug. Begin work at 
the corner farthest from the door. With 
a spoon, or by hand, scatter Ivory Soap 
Paste over the surface of the rug, cover- 
ing not more than a square yard at a time. 
Scrub vigorously. Scrape up the paste 
with the zinc. Wipe thoroughly with a 
cloth, wrung out of clean water. Work 
with, not against, the nap. Proceed in this 
way, section by section, until the entire 
rug has been cleaned. Have windows 
and doors wide open so that the rug may 
dry quickly. Do not replace furniture, 
or walk on it, until it is dry. 
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The fabric will not be injured. 
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EDITORIAL 


when I say that the saloon has its good side. But that is only because 
some very good women have overlooked a very important element in the 
saloon or have misinterpreted its hold on men. 


I SUPPOSE it will shock some of the good women who read these words 





THE SALOON APPEALS TO THE MEN who go to it because 
of its good: not because of its bad. It has its place in 
human nature. It ministers to a distinct human instinct, 
and therein lie its strength and its hold. Men who have 
no inclination to go to the saloon will invariably be found 
to be provided with exactly the same social opportunities 
that the saloon provides: either they have comfortable 
homes, or they have their lodge, their society or their club. 





the Saloon 
Appeals 











common-sense man knows that it is: one of the greatest menaces to mankind. 
But the effective way of stamping out this menace will never be in the 
direction of closing up the saloon fer se. What women in their fight with 
the saloon forget is that the most substantial and lasting reform of any kind 
is always effected not by taking away an evil, but by bringing in and 
strengthening a corresponding good or better element. Strengthen a good 
cause and you expel a bad cause every time. 





™| WHAT Is NEEDED TO Do AWAY WITH THE SALOON is 
} not so much the demolition of the saloon itself. ‘This only 
| leaves reasonable desires unsatisfied. What we want is a 
| competition with the saloon which perceives the desires of 
| the men who go to it, and meets them without accompani- 
ment of evil. The heart of the saloon is not strong drink, 
but sociability, and every time a workingmen’s club is 
organized with a well-lighted, warm room where men can 

, meet and talk and socialize, the keenest and deadliest kind 
of a competitor is set up to the saloon. Saloonkeepers are men, and they 
know that men crave a warm, attractive place of free companionship. For 
every place that is opened, not a pious place with texts along the walls, but 
a well-lighted, warm room with color and music and unpoisoned food and 
drink at fair prices, a saloon sooner or later closes. And this way of fighting 
the saloon appeals to the instinct of mankind. There is always objection in 
the mind of the average man to the proposal to take anything away from 
him: he is very keen on what he calls his personal right and personal liberty, 
and the more ignorant he is the keener he is on this point. But there is 
never any objection aroused in his nature to the proposal to give. That wins 
his interest and gets his confidence. The man who gets men’s confidence, 
who holds their attention, is the man who is constructing something. There 
is never any argument against constructive reform. Had Robert G. Ingersoll 
been constructive as well as destructive his influence on men would have 
been tremendous. But thousands after hearing him or reading him left him 
where they found him because he took away everything and had nothing to 
offer in its place. So with any. woman who demolishes the saloon and 
builds up nothing in its place. Her work will always be ineffective. What 
the good temperance woman needs to do is to change her battle-cry from 
““No Saloon” to “Instead of the Saloon.” 




















A PLEASING AND HEARTENING ELEMENT in the editorial 
work of this magazine is due to the increasing number of 
“Thank you” letters that come to the editors in response 
to answers sent to readers’ questions. There was a time 





The Saying 


when a “Thank you” did not average one in a hundred 

of “Thank instances: now it is nearer ten times in a hundred. The 

heii” percentage is still lamentably small, but let us be grateful 
ou 








that the habit of courtesy is at least growing. Infinite 

———— pains and trouble are taken to answer the thousands of 
letters that pour into this office in a year. This trouble is taken, in every 
case, by those who are perhaps the busiest editors in the profession. 
Expense is entailed, the cost of answering readers’ letters mounting up into 
the thousands of dollars each year. Readers are sometimes apt to forget 
that a subscription to this magazine does not carry with it any right to ask 
questions. We offer to answer questions: we are glad to do so: but it is an 
extra—a courtesy—and the least one can do is to send to the busy men 
and women who devote every working hour of a day to this service a 
heartening “Thank you,” and let them know that their efforts are not spent 
in vain. There is no habit so sure to take the essence and sweetness out of 
the daily contact with each other as that which takes courtesies for granted. 





All this is not denying that the saloon is a menace. Any» 





ONE OF THE SADDEST AND MOST TRAGIC FACTS in the 
world is that there are so many longing hearts into which 
no little child has ever come; so many loving arms aching 
with the emptiness of bereavement; so many homes that 
need but the voices of children to bring them close to 
Heaven; and that, coexisting with all this potential unused 
mother-love, there should be hundreds of unloved and 
unmothered little ones. It is heartbreaking to see those 
little boys and girls as they come and go: the men and 
women of tomorrow. Faults that can be checked today will be sins tomorrow. 
The passion that can be curbed today will be a crime tomorrow. The 
faculties that can be developed today will influence tomorrow’s thought. 

If the woman of today, who strives for other worlds than her own to 
conquer, would but leave to men as much of the work of today as their 
bungling masculinity is capable of performing, and would turn her con- 
centrated attention to the needs of the children, how much sweeter, how 
much truer would be life. It matters not whether she has children of her 
own or not. If God has filled her arms with children of her own the road 
lies straight before her: she need tread no by-paths. If God has given 
her a mother-heart and no children let her go and find them: countless little 
arms are stretched out to her; many lonely little hearts cry out to her. 
Whatever her life may be, whatever her work, at the very least let every 
woman number among her intimate friends one little child who has some 
need that she can supply. In so far let her acknowledge her debt to 
posterity, knowing that thé world holds nothing greater for woman than her 
God-given mission of motherhood. 





Greater 
Than This 











THE WOMAN WHO DELIBERATELY CHOOSES a public life: 
who stands before audiences and speaks eloquently of 
“‘woman’s broader sphere”: who sometimes seems to the 
domestic woman to be “doing things” in the great world, 
in comparison to which her own world seems restricted, 
ius may for the moment win our applause, and by her arguments, 
End cleverly phrased, make us wonder. But one fact remains 
Divinely potent: few human beings—men or women — 
deliberately renounce the blessedness of normal life. Most 
women — nearly all women— are at heart mothers: an inscrutable Providence 
has made them so. While they have youth, or while ambition remains later 
in life, they may be able to hide the fact. But one experience is the confessed 
experience of all such women: that as the years pass life loses many of the 
interests which once were deemed potent, and the childless woman finds it 
fearfully hollow and empty at the end. Then it is that she looks back and 
envies her sister who accepted a woman’s normal life, and who, with a 
womanly spifit, has found, deep planted in her mother-heart and growing 
with her mother-love, a capacity for joy that makes the most glorious career 
seem a mere triviality. 

“Yes,” said Frances E. Willard, only a few months before she passed 
away, to a friend who was complimenting her on the work she had 
accomplished in the world, “and if I had it to do over again I- would 
exchange it all for a pair of baby arms. That,” she concluded, as her eyes 
filled, “‘is normal for a woman.” 

















WE NEED NOT BE UNDULY STRICT in our reverence for 
the Deity to feel a resentment for the growing habit of an 
unnecessarily free use of God’s name in our conversation, 
_our literature and our plays. A reader of a book of the 





Making first rank published not long ago took the trouble to 
Free With “figure up,” and found that the number of times God was 

cigerlabsits called upon totaled seventy; also, that in scarcely any of 
God’s Name 





the instances did the expression add anything to the 
strength of a passage. It is the same even in polite con- 
versation: God is called upon unnecessarily and with a growing frequency 
that is dulling our once keen instinct of resentment of the common use of the 
name of Providence. It is natural, perhaps, in moments of great stress, for 
us to incline to be perfervid in expression, but, like luxuries that soon 
become necessities, we are very apt to make usual the unusual occasion. 
The use of “Thank God” as a common phrase where there is no occasion 
for it is becoming all too readily accepted as an allowable expression, and 
unless we check ourselves, or check others whose language we can control, 
there is grave danger of this unnecessary use of God’s name slipping into 
our daily language. We cannot be too careful, in these days of easier 
acceptance of the things once held inviolable, of making too free a use of a 
Name that should be kept in its proper place and for the right time. 
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SHE WAS A DASHING YOUNG MODERN MOTHER of three 
children, and she said: “ Really, I don’t see why a mother 
should be so terribly concerned about her children. Their 
development is mostly a matter of heredity anyway, and 
what I-do won’t make much difference. My real life is 
with my husband, and their real lives will be with their 
husbands and wives. I think people ought to live their 
own lives. It is very foolish for a mother to sacrifice 
herself too much for her children.” 

A dear old lady who had lived a very “real life” of 
sacrifice such as the speaker knew not of, who had reared four splendid, 
successful sons, rose from her chair and sat down beside the younger 
woman. 

“My dear,” said she in a gracious tone, “you say your children’s 
development is mostly a matter of heredity; tell me, who is responsible for 
giving them that heredity?” 

“Why—lI suppose,” she hesitatingly replied, “I suppose we are: their 
father and I.” 

“ Exactly,” said the older woman; “and let me tell you something about 
that same heredity. It is nothing in the world but clay out of which you 
are to mold your children’s characters. Faults and weaknesses are merely 
heredity gone wrong; virtue and strength are merely heredity gone right. 
It takes but the turning of a hair in the beginning to determine whether a 
trait shall go right or wrong. Your real life is, as you say, with your 
husband; but the only real life for either you or your husband is in your 
children. In endeavoring not to sacrifice too much take care, my dear, lest 
you sacrifice everything.” 

“And your plan has been?” asked the young mother, for she well knew 
of the standing and character of the four fine sons of this old lady. 

“To put heredity out of my thoughts onthe day that each of my children 
was born, and to pin my faith solely on environment. For, believe me, 
there are few traits of character that cannot be traced with a little careful 
study to some environmental condition as a cause, and there is almost none 
that cannot be modified and corrected by a skillful management of the 
child’s surroundings.” 


The Young 
Mother 
and the 
Old Lady 














WE HAVE ALL HAD DING-DONGED into our ears for years 
the old injunction, “ Be good and you will be happy.” Is 
it not time to change this saying to “‘ Be healthy and you 
will be good’? If we laid a little more stress on the 
physical aspect of our natures the moral part would far 
more likely take care of itself as a direct result. Good 
health, a clear mind, a clean body, beget clean thinking 

, and vigorous, healthful action. Let us keep ourselves 
shaky , and we stand a hundred times better chance of being good. Let us 
not forget how tremendously the body influences the mind. 


Changing 
a Saying 








SUPPOSE A WOMAN’S CLUB IN EVERY TOWN this winter 
should forego the study of Ibsen, of Italian art, or of what 
not, and take “The Town We Live In” as a subject. 
Suppose a club of that sort should appoint one or more 
of its women to see what is being done in the town with 
regard to the schoolhouse, its ventilation, the sanitation and 
, the outside beautification of it. Let another woman be 
We Live In} appointed to find out where the young people congregate 
=== during the evenings, and whether the schoolhouse, with a 
series of entertainments and dances, wouldn’t be a better place. Another 
woman might see whether the native industries of the town are really being 
developed, and if there isn’t some clever talent that could be brought 
together into an Arts and Crafts Society. Another woman might find the 
need of a.tea-room which a clever girl or woman, or the club itself, could 
start. Or a rest-room for the farmers’ wives when they come into town, if 
the town has farming interests adjacent to it. Some woman might be 
appointed to look into the idea of having a “cleaning-up day,” such as they 
are beginning to have in progressive cities and towns, when every one cleans 
up his or her front and back yards and sidewalk. Another woman could ‘see 
if the common drinking-cup is not dangerous where it is used, and if an 
ordinance could not be passed to do away with its use. One or two women 
could look into the milk supply that comes into the town and see if it is 
pure. Then let each report to the club, and the club, in turn, arouse the 
interest of the local editors, who are only too glad to print surprising truths 
about the home town as the newsiest kind of news. The club could then 
put its findings before the local officials, and insist that changes, where 
changes are vital, should be made. Of course the peaceful serenity of the 
town will be a bit disturbed, but that is what scores of towns need today, and 
it would do them and the people incalculable good. And there are alwaysa 
certain number of progressive persons in any town who can be made to 
think and do if they see that a conscientious effort is being put forth to 
better the town and make it more livable. 


Town 











IN THE SPLENDID FIGHT AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS that 
is being waged on every side one phase has not received 
the emphasis it should have received. ‘This is so well put 
in a letter from a specialist in tuberculosis that we quote it 
here, with no need of comment: 

Motherhood 
Should 

Not Be 


“Two-thirds of my patients are married women. Most of these 
come to me nursing a second or third child, when they knew with 
their first child that they had consumption. Not one of these 
women seemed to know that with tuberculosis motherhood is 
nearly the worst thing that can happen to her. Not only is it 
apt either to take the mother’s own life, or aggravate the disease, but it leaves the 
child cradled in the very lap of contagion. This vital fact should be made clear to 
every woman: maternity should not be imposed upon any woman with tuberculosis 
or who is predisposed to it.” 














WHEN WE EXCUSE OURSELVES for not answering a letter 
or acknowledging a courtesy, by declaring that “‘we have 
not time,” we forget that the greatest and busiest among 
us always found time to be courteous. No President of 
the United States, perhaps, was as busy as Theodore 
Roosevelt, yet a letter to him rarely waited two days for an 
answer. It was often the wonder of Mr. Gladstone’s friends 
that an answer from him would come the next day. 
Phillips Brooks was another example of absolute punc- 
tiliousness with a tremendous correspondence. So was Oliver Wendell 
Holmes,.and so, also, was Wendell Phillips. Likewise Richard Mansfield. 
“ But they had secretaries and stenographers at their beck,” you say. No, 
my friend: only Colonel Roosevelt and Mr. Gladstone had, and even the 
majority of the latter’s notes came in his own handwriting. The others 
wrote their letters generally with their own hands. But with them courtesy 
was inbred: they found time to be careful of the little courtesies of life and 
of consideration for others’ feelings. When any one wrote to these men 
they accepted it as a compliment, not as something taken for granted, but 
as a mark that called for an equal effort on their part. Their examples are 
well worth our emulation. 


Always Had 
the Time 














IT WILL BE A GREAT DAY FOR US ALL when the idea 
clearly dawns upon more mothers than is now the case 
that children are not, asa rule, obedient, unselfish and well 
behaved by accident. Women will then say to the mother 
of the well-behaved child, not “How fortunate you are!” 
but “How did you do it?” We do not often see really 
well-trained and obedient children in these days, great. is 
the pity. But when we do we may always be certain that 
somebody has been very thoughtful and very busy. 


by Accident 














A WOMAN SAID NOT LONG AGO that she would be glad 
to keep house for her husband but for the fact that ‘‘ it so 
fearfully ties a woman down.” Another woman said that 
was the way she felt about children: “They are lovely, but 
they do tie a woman down so dreadfully.” 

A man who was present attempted to argue the point, 
when he was stopped with the fusillade: “Oh, you men 
talk very glibly about having a home and children, but you 
haven’t the care of them. What do you know about the 
Way a woman’s work ties her down? You come and go as you please.” 

Just at that moment a message came over the telephone from a neighbor- 
ing physician regretting that an “urgent call’? prevented his going to the 
theater that evening with his wife, and I wondered if there were a mortal on 
earth who was more “tied down”’ than he was? Or what successful business 
man is not “tied down”? 

It is curious that some women cannot get the simple truth into their 
heads that it is impossible to accomplish anything worth the doing in this 
world without being “tied down.” Success in any line, whether that line is 
to run a family or to run a business, means concentration, devotion, and the 
giving up of one’s self absolutely to the task at hand. Asa matter of fact, 
what a certain type of woman needs today more than anything else is some 
task that would “tie her down.” Our whole social fabric would be the better 
for it. Too many women are dangerously idle. 


The Woman 
Who Is 
Tied Down 
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Is 1r NoT TIME THAT WE SHOULD KNOW our National 
songs better? Have we not witnessed long enough the 
pathetic spectacle of a group of Americans trying to 


| 5; _ remember the words of “ The Star-Spangled Banner’’—and 


failing? In almost every company where the experiment 
is made the results are both ludicrous and pathetic. Since 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” is now played in the United 
States Navy at morning colors, and “America” at evening 
colors, would it not be a good idea if in our public and 
private schools the former were sung by the children at each opening of 
school and the latter at closing time? In this way, at least, our children 
would become familiar with the words of both songs. 
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We.Rub Off 
the Bloom 
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Our Two 
National 
Songs 
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IT IS THE PLAIN INTENTION OF WISE NATURE that little 
boys and girls should play together. Otherwise it would 
have been arranged to have one family consist entirely of 
boys and another family consist entirely of girls. They 
are made to play together, and nothing in life is more 
beautiful than their companionship, except perhaps the 
similar gambols of little cats and dogs. But no sooner do 
children find themselves in unconscious fun than along 
comes some silly parent, or other foolish adult, who spoils 
the joy by saying that ‘‘ Mary is Johnny’s best girl,” or “Sammy is sweet 
on Sadie,” or “ Mary is a great girl with the boys.” And immediately there 
is a beginning of the end of that happy unconsciousness which is one of the 
chief charms of childhood. Or else natural and happy play is changed into 
artificial parties, and natural children are changed into little belles and little 
beaux for the amusement of the inconsiderate elders, and the natural flowers 
of early youth are rooted up and their places taken by artificial flowers in 
absurd vases. 

Why cannot we leave the children alone, letting Nature follow her own 
wise and Divine processes by giving the little ones a proper heritage of 
simple pleasures? Why cannot we let them live their own lives and enjoy 
themselves in their own way? Why dress them up like dolls, instead of as 
children and letting them play according to their clothes? Let them romp 
together. Childhood is so short and fleeting, and never will they be so 
young again. The disquiet of self-consciousness comes soon enough. 
Meantime why rub off the bloom? 
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The Woman Who Frets Over Things 


By Juliet Virginia Strauss, Author of “A Girl in Old Virginia,” ete. 
The Men We Love and the Men We Marry 









of subservience to man. Man has been master since the 

world began. Whether we are drifting toward a part- 
nership business between man and woman, in which there is 
no nominal head of the house, remains to be seen. Mean- 
while there is a distinct difference in our ways of thinking. 
A woman really cannot make much of a stagger at telling 
how men feel and think about women, but one may make 
some pretty shrewd guesses based upon observation and 
experience. 

Some men of my acquaintance were discussing woman 
suffrage lately, and one man said: “I have never seen a 
woman who had sense enough to vote.’’ I raged a little when 
I heard of this; then I got to thinking it over and decided 
that he was excusable since his wife, his sisters, the women 
they associate with, and, for all I know, his mother, are 
women of a very low grade of intellect. The man himself is 
far from bright, far from successful; yet he feels his ‘‘ man- 
hood,”’ and hence his right to lump women as being “‘all 
alike.” I think the sexes are prone to do this; and why 
shouldn’t women particularly be excusable for thinking 
that men are “‘all alike’? The average woman only knows 
one man really well, and he stands for her typification of 
manhood. 

But men and women are widely different in temperament, 
however much alike they may be in many ways. We must 
admit that as women we are subject to feminine traits and 
to feminine ways of thinking. It is a pity that the little girl 
does not receive more training in ways of thinking about love 
and about the man she may possibly marry. I must have 
been a very tiny girl when I formed a conception of a hero, 
and my hero was my lover. He was tall and slender, and he 
had black hair and flashing black eyes, and he was entirely 
above the petty rules of the conventional. I am afraid he 
was a little on the outlaw type. I learned to read very early, 
and one theme especially entranced me: the theme of love. 
I believe I was not a morbid little girlk My notion about 
love was not a gross one. I think the thing which charmed 
and held me was the coalition of love and happiness. 


nf | “HE woman's way of thinking is the result of centuries 


CAN remember of having very early in life a passionate 
desire for happiness. This may have been because our 
family was very unhappy when I was born and because I 
lived all the early years of my life under the shadows of great 
afflictions, great cares and cruel worries. I formed the idea 
that some people were happy—and I, too, wished to be 


happy. So then came the vision that some day love, the” 


wonderful thing I had read about, was to come and its 
coming was to make me happy. I set this up as a sort of 
religion, and I suffered a sort of martyrdom through it which 
I fancy many another woman has also suffered. I formed a 
way of thinking which was not based upon knowledge of 
facts; and if your way of thinking is fallacious you are 
pretty sure to suffer from it. 

Women in the common walks of life suffer so much 
unnecessary pain from their ways of thinking. They think 
about their neighbors, about rich folks and their ways of 
doing, about the injustices of life, and finally they “rake up” 
the idea that their fate is a cruel one—that they were meant 
for something better, and that it really is a pity that they 
married when they did and as they did. Now thoughts are 
like a pack of ravenous wolves—when they once get in they 
never stop till they destroy you. Reveries, trains of thought, 
and bitter reflections are things all women should combat. 
Give the mind some better food, since bitter thoughts never 
yet “bought” anybody anything. The bitter mind is pretty 
sure to be the idle mind—there is a lot of mental laziness 
among women. 

I grew up with my romantic ideal of love, and I married. 
The pathetic part of my romantic ideal was that I believed 
fully and firmly that there was some mysterious power in 
love that would henceforth glorify every moment of my life. 
True, some of my friends had tried to explain to me that 
there was a ‘glamour’ which would ‘wear off,” but I 
laughed at them. I insisted that I was not at all senti- 
mental, that I knew we were poor, that I was quite willing 
and anxious to work—and that I was going to be happy! 
Well, I have been happy, strangely happy. 


OSSIBLY I may be wrong, but it is a theory of mine that 
few men spend much time and thought on the business 

of making their wives happy. The wife, more than any other 
creature, has to make her own happiness. Her world is made 
by her way of thinking, and her way of thinking about the 
man she marries is the keynote of their mutual happiness. 
The great failing of women in the com- 
mon walks of life is their dissatisfaction 
with the things they have. A woman has 
a longing and a desire for finery, and she 
frets because the man she has married 
cannot give it to her. Then begins a 
general dissatisfaction all along the line, 
and finally she comes to regard herself as 
a fine creature full of high tastes, yet 
wedded to an inferior who can never 
satisfy those tastes. A majority of the 
women you meet in poor or common 
homes will tell you, if they grow confiden- 
tial, that they have always longed for 
“better things,”’ but ‘‘he” has never been 
able, or else never willing, to provide them. 








This, I insist. is a very unjust attitude on our part, and one 
that by means of proper education we might come out of. 

In the first place it is not good taste that makes us long for 
things; it is bad taste. Good taste is the quality that enables 
us to make beautiful and harmonious the things we have. It 
is probably envy, greed for luxury, idle covetousness of 
what is our neighbor’s, that lead us to the discouraging con- 
clusion that in other circumstances we might have “‘shone.”’ 
There is never anything but personal lack of fineness to 
keep you from being fine. Remember this. Don’t set it 
down to his carelessness or lack of energy or unkindness or 
injustice. None of these need affect your personal fineness. 
To be sure there are many women who have great trials in 
the men they live with, and vice versa. The story of the man 
who has a great disappointment and trial in the wife he 
marries is not so common only because men do not talk. 
With true manly philosophy they try to make the disap- 
pointing wife ‘‘do’’—and they succeed very often. I know 
lovable men who have simply loved their wives into seeming 
what they should be. 

heard a woman respond to the toast, ‘‘The men we 

love and the men we marry.” She began like this: ‘‘ The 
men we love and the men we marry are no more alike than 
the lives we live and the lives we dream.” There is here a 
strong commentary upon the evil of dreaming, which is cer- 
tainly one of the great mistakes of womankind. We have 
no right to ‘‘dream.”’ Life is before us full of beauty, full of 
suffering, full of joy, full of sorrow—if we are not big enough 
to cope with it we must not lay the blame upon the other 
fellow. True, the other fellow may bein a sense ‘‘to blame,”’ 
but the deflection of a fellow mortal, even though that 
fellow mortal be our nearest and dearest, is never a valid 
excuse for our failing too. 


CFR are taught to regard marriage as a possible step to 
advancement. ‘‘What can the man offer ?’’ is a common 
question, and women are wont to barter themselves for 
what the men can give. Often that which the man offers 
is only ‘‘love”’; and the girl declares that she will be satis- 
fied with it, then discovers that love was not like she had 
imagined it and that life has cheated her into a bad bargain. 
It would be very well for girls if they were taught from 
infancy something about their real station in life, what they 
may expect, what they have a right to hope for, and that in 
marriage they take up a profession for which they need a 
special training. 

There is no greater injustice than the way in which the 
average American girl thinks about marriage and married 
life. She has little idea of entering into partnership with the 
man; she only hopes he can “‘keep”’ her, give her the things 
she desires, and that she will not have to work for her living. 
Everybody who isn’t rich has to work for a living, though it 
must be remarked that many men do a double share in 
order to ‘‘keep’’ wives who persist in their right to be so 
kept. I know a number of women who are merciless in their 
demands upon the men they have married—and then, too, 
I know a lot of men who are merciless in their demands upon 
their wives; it is, perhaps, about evenly divided. 

But let us take the case of a woman who is suffering 
through thinking wrongly about the man she has married. 
Maybe she is a little ashamed of him. Many women are 
ashamed of their husbands. This is a pretty good sign that 
they love them. There is a great humiliation in seeing the 
object of one’s affection fall short of one’s ideal. If you 
suddenly feel ashamed of your man before your friends then 
you are ashamed of loving him, or of having loved him in the 
first place. If a woman is going to live with a man at all 
she might as well be the wife of whatever he is. But 
many women will not do this. They hold themselves in an 
attitude of fine ladyhood, and regard the laboring person 
whom they are attached to as an inferior, lamenting the 
fact that they might have done better. You can never do 
better than just harmonize with your surroundings. There 
are always soap and water to keep clean with, always a 
chance for honest work and for straightforward living in the 
sphere to which you are called. And you are called to the 
place you are in, not to the place you wish you were in. 
You are called to be the wife of the man you married, not 
the wife of the man you wish you had married. 


O “TARE” ever grew faster in a field of good grain than 

does the thought, once admitted, that maybe after all we 
do not love the man we married. There is a sort of literary 
twang to such a thought that tickles the fancy and seems to 
chime with the last novel we read. Maybe we don’t love 
him—maybe he doesn’t love us! Here indeed is food for 
thought! Pernicious thought, that should at once be ban- 
ished in favor of calculations for the winter provisions and 
plans for the children’s wardrobes! Of course you love the 
poor fellow though he spoke unkindly to you, though he 
seemed selfish with his money and unreasonable in his 
demands upon your strength. Life is a hard struggle. You 
may not know just how hard—for woman's life is sheltered 
when she has a “‘man,’’ even if only poorly, and she may not 
know when he is staggering under his load. 

We might all be very happy if love held out always for the 
hard day and the disappointment; if the word of love came 
easily instead of the word of unkindness and reproach. And 
do not women make the great mistake of waiting for the 
word of love instead of quickly bestowing it? Did you know 
that persons quickly change in your own eyes when you say 
of them: ‘ Poor dears, they know not what they do’’? 

Is it not this large sympathy and tolerance that char- 
acterize the love of Jesus Christ for sinners, and make the 
love of a mother for her child a thing so holy? Would not 
domestic life be much happier if there were less waiting for 
the mate to come halfway, more maternal excuse for failure 
on the part of the wife? I am speaking now from the 
woman’s point of view, from the standpoint of wifely duty 
and cleverness. Do we not suffer intensely from our foolish 
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ways of thinking about the men we have married? Lover 
love is a fitful thing. It comes and goes. The gap must be 
filled by affection of some sort. 

In happy instances of married life the fraternal love—the 
comradeship of brother and sister—develops between man 
and woman. In other cases the paternal or patriarchal love 
develops in the domestic life of a man. He holds his family 
in the indulgent attitude of a father toward his children, and 
this includes the wife, who is in this case the weaker char- 
acter. Again it is the wife who rises to the occasion. In this 
case the maternal gains ascendency. The woman fills the 
gap between periods of passion with ‘maternal tenderness 
that “makes allowance”’ for the faults of man and child. 


A really desirable state of affairs is the fraternal state. 
This is the thing the good woman longs for most. She 
wishes the man she has married to be, during the difficult days 
of hard labor and severe trial, a big brother, kind, considerate, 
tender. But if he will not? Here comes the chance for a 
way of sane and reasonable thinking. It will do no good to 
be pettish, disappointed, heartbroken.. The only chance is 
to make the best of it. You must rise up when your partner 
falls down, and help him to his feet again. 

Do not let pride come in here. Pride is a great mis- 
nomer for stubbornness. Many lives are made miserable 
and unsuccessful through false and foolish notions of pride. 
It will do no good to dwell upon the proper way for a man 
to regard and treat his wife, and on how far short your 
man falls of that ideal. When you see the limitations of a 
loved one you see just how much farther you have to go to 
reach him. He cannot come to you. We seldom realize the 
meaning of a limitation. We seldom pause to think, either, 
that the limitation may be in a way our own. He might be 
able to meet another woman on the grounds of congeniality 
you long for. But fate has thrown you together—somehow 
the breach must be healed. Try, if you can, being yourself 
the big one. Treat him as if his failure to love as you hoped 
he would were an infirmity, as indeed it is. Say nothing 
about it. No good was ever yet done, no victory for love 
accomplished, by reproaching a man with having failed in 
his love for us. 

The maternal must fill this gap. Misguided, neglectful, 
even unkind as a husband may be, a woman can still cleverly 
cope with what seems a failure in love simply by taking 
into her maternal heart the man who has in truth sinned 
against her and her ideals. We are terribly poor in’ our 
appreciations of the wishes of others, and I believe men are 
especially so because man is naturally selfish and easily satis- 
fied with ‘‘creature comforts.”’ A full stomach, a prosperous 
business, a comfortable home—these things are satisfactory 
toa man. They should be also toa woman. For the rest 
of it our tastes, our refinements, our social longings, many of 
them are quite abnormal and unnecessary. Women are 
fatally given to placing first on their list of things they want 
the very things they can best do without. If we were 
suddenly stripped of the superfluities with which we have 
cumbered our lives we would find in them most of the things 
we have quarreled over, most of the things which have divided 
us in thought and feeling from the man we married. 

There is a pettish attitude of wishing to be loved and flat- 
tered and caressed that really sets very ill upon a woman. 
It is perfectly natural for a wife to wish to be loved and 
caressed, but she can never get more love and caresses than 
she inspires—the fault is hers, not his, when they fail. 
Common-sense and simple tact should warn us from openly 
fretting about it, unless we wish to fasten the thing in the 
man’s mind as a hint of possible truth that we have indeed 
“lost our charm” for him. 

No mystic theory holds more truth than the idea that 
thoughts are things. Thoughts of love are things of beauty, 
but it must be big love capable of condoning and 
forgiving and helping, and, if need be, carrying the 
“other half of us”’ along. 

If you are going to stay where your choice of a life 
partner has placed you harmonize your mental atti- 
tude to that place. Be interested in the thing that 
the man can do. Do not be continually seeking to 
raise yourself socially, or to get the 
fine things you long for, or to make 
him assume fine manners if he hasn’t 
them naturally. 






ON’T be ashamed of your 

‘‘folks’’—nothing is more under- 
bred. Your husband is more your 
folks than anybody else; do not 
apologize for him. Life chose him 
for you. Nothing is more ridiculous 
than to say that a girl chooses her 
own husband. Circumstances—or 






Fate, if you will—measure out our Ni 
allotment. But Fate canpot compel y 
us to call the verdict she made for WA} 
us a doom. We can defeat her by K 
our own personal attitude. \ 





And so I say that our way of 
thinking is the important thing, and 
that the training of the infant mind 
into a right attitude of thought is 
the larger part of education. The 
young children of the common folks 
are greatly in need of better thoughts, 
more useful thoughts, more moral 
thoughts. Especially are the girl 
children of America in need of 
plainer notions about ‘‘the men they 
love and the men they marry.” 

In the next JOURNAL I shall tell 
you how women become morbid, and 
how they can get over it. 
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The Armchair at the Inn 


By F. Hopkinson Smith 


Author of “Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” “ Peter,” “The Fortunes of Oliver Horn,” ete. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE—If I have dared to veii under a thin 
disguise some of the men whose talk and adventures fill these 
pages it is because of my profound belief that truth is infinitely 
more strange and infinitely more interesting than fiction. The 
characters around my table are all my personal friends; the 
incidents, each and every one, absolutely true; and the setting 
of the Marmouset, as well as the Inn itself, has been known to 
many hundreds of my readers who have enjoyed for years the 
rare hospitality of its quaint and accomplished landlord. 


F.H.S. 
I 


EFORE I say a word about the Armchair, or the man 
B who sat in it or the others who listened or talked back, 
I must tell you something of the Inn itself. 

Not the low-pitched, smothered-in-ivy King’s Arms you 
knew on the Thames, with its swinging sign, horse-block, 
and the rest of it; nor the queer Sixteenth Century tavern 
in that Dutch town on the Maas, with its high wainscoting, 
leaded window-panes, and pewter flagons lined up on the 
top of the porcelain stove: not that kind of inn at all. 

Mine bolsters up one corner of a prim little town in 
Normandy and is faced by walls of somber gray stone loop- 
holed with slits of windows and topped by a row of dormers 
with here and there a chimney, and covers an area as large 
as a city block, the only break in its monotony being an 
arched gateway in which swing a pair of big iron-bound 
doors. These are always open, giving the passer-by a glimpse 
of the court within. 

You are disappointed, of course. You think it some 
public building supported by the State—a hospital or an 
orphan asylum—and at once search for the legend deep cut 
in the keystone of the archway to reassure yourself of its 
identity. I do not blame you; hundreds have made that 
same mistake, I among them. 

But don’t lose heart; keep on through the gate; walk 
a dozen steps and look about, and if you have any real 
red corpuscles left in your veins you will get a thrill that 
will take your breath away. Spread out before you lies 
a flower-choked court flanked on three sides by a chain of 
moss-incrusted, red-tiled, seesaw roofs and chimneys all 
out of plumb. Below, close under the eaves, supported by 
carved wooden saints, runs a long, go-as-you-please corridor, 
dodging into a dozen or more bedrooms. Below this again, 
as if tired out with the weight, staggers a basement through 
which peer out windows of stained glass protected by 
Spanish grills of polished iron, the leaded panes blinking in 
the sunshine. Midway, flat with the ground, gapes an open 
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door through which you get glimpses of marvelous furniture, 
tapestries and hangings, while in and out, up the doorjambs, 
over the lintels, along the rainspouts, even to the top of 
the ridgepoles of the wavy, red-tiled roofs, thousands of 
blossoms and tangled vines run riot. 

And this is not all. Close beside you is a fuchsia-covered, 
shingle-hooded, Norman well, and a little way off a quaint 
kiosk roofed with flowering plants, and over against this a 
great, lichen-covered bust of Louis Philippe—to say nothing 
of dozens of white chairs and settees against a background 
of flaring reds and brilliant greens. And then, with a gasp of 
joy, you follow the daring flight of a feather-blown clematis 
in its clear leap from the ground, the topmost tendrils 
throttling the dormers. 

But your surprises are not over. You have yet to come 
in touch with the real spirit of the Inn, for you have yet to 
see the Marmouset, or “ Little Jester Dwarf" as it is called— 
a jewel of a dining-room hidden behind a carved oaken door 
mounted in hammered iron; a low-ceiled, Venetian-beamed 
room, with wide, deep fireplace, priceless furniture and fit- 
tings—chairs, tables, wainscoting of carved oak surmounted 
by Spanish leather; quaint andirons, mirrors, arms, cabinets, 
silver, glass and china; all of them genuine and most of them 
rare, for Lemois—our landlord—has searched the Continent 
from end to end to find them. 


Z@OZF Yes! a great inn this Inn at Dives, and unique the 
world over. You will believe all its legends and traditions 
now, and you can quite understand why half the noted men 
of Europe have at one time or another been housed within 
its hospitable walls, including the Great Conqueror, who 
stabled himself and his steeds under its red _tiles—so the 
legend runs—and such exalted personages as Louis XI and 
Henry IV, the latter potentate having been laid low with 
a royal colic from a too free indulgence in the seductive 
oyster—to say nothing of such rare spirits as Moliére, 
Dumas, George Sand, Daubigny, as well as most of the 
littérateurs, painters and sculptors of France. 

And not only savants and men of rank and letters, but 
the outside whirl of today as well—the flotsam and jetsam of 
Trouville, Houlgate and Cabourg—have gathered about the 
tables of the courtyard for afternoon tea, their motors 
crowding the garage; while at night in the Marmouset, 
under the soft glow of overhead candles, laughter and merry- 
making extend far into the small hours. And this goes on 
all summer, until one fine morning the most knowing or the 
most restless or the poorest of these gay birds of passage 
spreads its wings and the flight begins. 

(Page 9) 





The next day the court is empty, as are all the roosting- 
places up and down the shore. Then all those at the Inn 
take a long breath, the first they have had for weeks. One 
by one the little Normandy maids and the older peasant 
women who have served the hungry and thirsty mob all 
summer, as well as two of the three French cooks, go back 
to their homes—all except old Leah, Mignon, and Pierre, 
the chef; and so the place resumes its wonted quiet. 


LO It is just at this time, when the season is over and all 
that is worth having remains, that I move in and settle down. 
My bedroom is up a steep, twisted staircase with a dangling 
rope for banisters. It is called the “Chambre de Curé,” 
and is next to the “Chambre de Roi,’’ where the gluttonous 
King tossed on his royal bed (you may find the story with 
all the details set forth in the State archives of France). A 
richly carved high-poster with half a lambrequin stands in 
my room, that particular half being all which Lemois could 
find, and he being too honest an antiquary to piece it out 
with a modern fabric. 

About this time, too, the crisp autumn air fresh from the 
sea begins to blow, dulling the hunger for the open. And 
now that the rush is over we have Leah and Mignon and 
Pierre all to ourselves. I put Leah first because it might as 
well be said now that without dear old Leah life at the Inn, 
with all its comforts, would be no life at all. Louis, the 
running-water painter who is one of my coterie, always 
insists that in the days gone by Leah occupied a pedestal 
at the main entrance of the Twelfth Century church at the 
end of the street and is only out fora holiday. In proof 
he points out the empty pedestal set in a niche and has 
even gone so far as to pencil her name on the rough stone. 
Mignon, however, he admits, is a saint of another kind—a 
dainty, modest, captivating little maid who looks at you 
with her wondering blue eyes, and whom you would no 
sooner wound than a gazelle. There is a young fisherman 
named Gaston—a weather-tanned, frank, fearless fellow— 
who knows all about these eyes. He brings the fish to the 
Inn—those he catches himself—and Mignon generally man- 
ages to help in their unpacking. It is not a part of her duty. 
Her special business is to make everybody happy, to crack 
the great white sugar-loaf into bits with a pair of pincers— 
no machine-made dominoes for Lemois—and to turn the 
coffee-roaster, an old-fashioned sheet-iron drum swinging 
above a brazier of hot coals, and to cool its contents by 
tossing them in a pan, much as an Egyptian girl winnows 
wheat. It is one of the sights you can see from your bed- 
room window any fine morning: the sun glistening on 
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Mignon’s rosy, laughing face, bare arms and white cap. If 


you have never tasted Mignon’s coffee, served boiling hot in ' 


the garden—Leah on the run to your table—you had better 
stop what you are doing and take steamer for Havre and the 
Inn. You'll never regret it. 

Nor would you regret one of the dishes made by Pierre, 
the chef, who is always cudgeling his French pate for some 
creation better than the last. And now I think of it, it is 
but fair to tell you that if you show fit appreciation of his 
efforts or come properly indorsed (I'll give you a letter) he 
may, perhaps, invite you into his kitchen—something you'll 
remember all your days—a kitchen all shining brass, rare 
pottery, copper braziers and resplendent pewter reflecting 
the dancing blaze of a huge open hearth, with a spit turned 
by the weight of a cannon-ball fired by the British, and on 
which—the spit, not the ball—are roasted the joints as well 
as the chickens and game for which the Inn is famous. 


ZOZ But besides Leah, Mignon and Pierre we have all to 
ourselves our landlord, that prince of major-domos, Lemois. 
For as this Inn is no ordinary inn, this banquet-room no 
ordinary room, and the kitchen no ordinary kitchen, so, 
too, is Monsieur Lemois no ordinary landlord. A small, 
gray, gently moving, low-voiced man past the prime of life; 
a passionate lover of flowers, animals and birds, as well as 
of all beautiful things; quick of temper, but over it in a 
moment; absorbed in his pets, cuisine, garden and collec- 
tion; a poet withal—a man with so quaint a humor and of 
so odd a taste that it is easy to believe that when he is 
missed from this his carnal body he will be found wandering 
as a ghost among these very flower-beds. 

Tonight I have just helped him light the first blaze in the 
big, baronial fireplace, the most seductive and comforting 
of all the hearths I know except the one in my own study 
at home. With me, kindling a fire is like gathering half a 
dozen friends; each log of a fellow warming his neighbor, 
the cheer of good comradeship lighting them all. And a 
roaring fire it is, ready for the choice spirits who are to 
share it with me, old habitués of the place and all friends 
of Lemois as well. For years we have had our outings—or 
rather our ‘‘In-tings’’—in this rarest of rooms; red-letter 
days in the calendar of the Inn, when even Lemois, tired out 
with the whirl of the season, takes on a new lease of life. 

His rejuvenation began at dawn today when he disap- 

ared in the direction of the market and returned an hout 
ater with a procession of baskets filled with fish, lobsters 
and shrimps fresh from the sea a mile away (caught at day- 
light), to say nothing of pigeons, two capons, a saddle of 
mutton, and an poaeee A of vegetables snatched in the nick 
of time from the early grave of an impending frost. It 
continued during the day when he assisted Leah and 
Mignon to set the table, the joyful rays of the freshly 
kindled fire lighting up his contented, thoughtful face; and 
it was still in evidence as I watched him moving slowly 
around the Marmouset, taking down a rare candlestick or a 
costly bit of china from its place to better decorate the cloth, 
or sorting out from his collection of rare plates enough to 
make a uniform set in color and size. 

As he moved about, handling his treasures, he stopped 
now and then to tell me something of their history, and 
although I had heard most of them many times I am always 
glad to hear them again, so quaint are his descriptions and 
so sincerely does he believe in their personalities and lineage. 


ZOZ One of his rarest treasures, a superb Florentine chair, 
the most important chair he owns, he dragged up in front of 
the fire. 

‘*Unquestionably of the Sixteenth Century !’’ he exclaimed 
with his customary enthusiasm as I admired it anew, for 
there is none like it anywhere. ‘‘And a very curious Chair 
it is, and with a history. For years it stood outside the 
cabinet of Alessandro, one of the Florentine dukes. I found 
it years ago in a little chapel in Ravenna. Think of all the 
men and women who have sat in it, and of all the wild and 
anxious thoughts that raced through their brains while they 
waited for an audience with the tyrant! And do you see the 
carved heads on the top? They arealive, I tell you! I have 
often caught them smiling or frowning at the talk around 
my table: once when De Bouf, the great French clown, was 
here the head next you came near splitting itself in two over 
his grimaces; and when Marcot told one of his pathetic 
stories that other one wept such tears that I had to mop 
them up to keep the velvet from spoiling. You don’t believe 
it? You laugh! Ah! that is just like you modern writers; 
you do not believe anything; you have no imagination. 
You must always see things. It is because you shut your 
eyes and ears to the real things of life; it is because you do 
not know that it is the soul of the Chair that laughs and 
weeps. Monsieur Herbert will not laugh; he understands 
these queer heads; and let me tell you they understand 
him. I have often caught them nodding and winking at 
each other when he says something that pleases them. 
And he will tell you half a dozen instances the world over 
where he has seen things much more remarkable. He is 
the only one who is worthy to sit in it!”’ 

““You like Herbert, then?”’ I interrupted. 

‘How absurd, my dear friend! You like a filet, and a 
gown on a woman, but you don’t like a man. You love 
him—when he is a man! and Monsieur Herbert is all that. 
It is the English in him which counts. Since he was fourteen 
years of age he has been roaming around the world doing 
everything his hand could turn to to make his bread—and 
he a gentleman born, with his father’s house to go home to 
if he pleased. Farm-hand, acrobat, hostler, sailor before 
the mast, newspaper reporter, four years in Africa among 
the natives; then painter, and now, at forty-five—after 
only five years’ practice—one of the great sculptors of 
France, with his work in the Luxembourg! Have I not the 
right to say that he is a man? And the adventures and 
hairbreadth escapes and suffering he has gone through! 
Did he ever tell you of his stealing a ride in Australia on a 
locomotive-tender to get to Sydney, two hundred miles 
away, where he had work promised him?” 

I shook my head. 

“Well, get him to tell you. You will be so sorry for him 
even now that you can hardly keep the tears from your eyes. 
Listen! There goes the scream of his horn, and I wager you, 
too, that he brings that delightful wild man, Monsieur 
Louis, with him. Yes, there they are!” 


HE door was thrown wide and two men strode in: 

Herbert in his fur motor-coat, his cap drawn close over 
his eyes, his cheeks aglow; Louis in his big sketching-cloak 
and hood, and a pair of goggles which gave him so owlish 
a look that both Mignon and Leah broke out laughing. 


, 


I had Herbert by the shoulders before he reached the 
hearth: ‘Herbert, you dear fellow ti 

“Hello, High-Muck!’’ he answered joyously, grabbin 
me by both arms. “Jolly glad to see you, old man! Yes, 

ot your telegram; dropped everything and started. Ah, 
emois, how well you look! The season evidently hasn't 
tired you out,’’ and he shook his hand heartily. 

“No; still alive, Monsieur Herbert, and always delighted 
to get hold of you,’’ Lemois exclaimed with one of his most 
courtly bows. ‘And you, too, Monsieur Louis. It was you, 
was it not, tooting the horn? I could hear your voice in 
every blast.” 

“Yes, that was my horn. 
wouldn’t freeze to death.” 

“Tt was Peng } cold, I must say,” returned Herbert, 
stripping off his fur coat and throwing it over the lounge; 
“and we didn’t lose any time, did we, Louis?” 

‘No, you Flying Dutchman! We made the run in five 
hours—three and a half, really.” This from the doorway 
where the chauffeur was depositing his kit. ‘‘And fifty 
miles an hour, High-Muck, this brute kept up. Everything 
5 by in a blur; but for these gig-lamps I’d be stone 
blind.” ’ 





I had to keep it going so I 


@ZF The brace and the snap of the crisp autumn air 
clinging to their clothes permeated the room as with electric- 
ity. Even slow-moving Lemois felt its vivifying current as 
he hurriedly pushed forward the Florentine. ‘‘See, Monsieur 
Herbert, I have kept your Chair warm all day,” he exclaimed 
with a gesture as if to seat him. 

“That’s very good of you, Lemois,” said the sculptor in 
his low, even tones, a kindly, responsive smile playing over 
his clear-cut features as he settled himself in its depths. 
“There is no higher honor you could pay me. What the 
Chair thinks about it is another thing; make it tell you 
sometime.”’ 

“But it has. Only last night one of the heads was 
saying de 

“No, Lemois!’’ Louis’s voice rang out; ‘‘ we don’t want 
to know what the heads said’’—he was abreast of the fire- 
place now—‘‘too many wooden heads talking around here 
as it is. I don’t, of course, object to Herbert’s sitting in it, 
but he can’t play Doge and monopolize everything. Shove 
your high-backed pulpit with its grinning cherubs to one 
side, I tell you, Herbert, and let me warm up,” and off came 
the cloak and goggles, his broad shoulders and massive arms 
coming into view. Then he turned to me: ‘‘There’s one 
thing you’re good for, High-Muck, if nothing else; that’s 
to keep a fire going. If I wanted to find you, and there were 
a chimney within a mile, you'd be sitting in front of the 
hearth with the tongs in your hand.” Here he kicked a 
big log into place. ‘‘By thunder! Isn’t this glorious? 
Crowd up, all of you; this is the best yet! Lemois, won’t 
you please drag a chair this way? 
it I’ll take half of Herbert’s,’’ and he squeezed in beside the 
sculptor, one leg dangling over the arm. 

Herbert packed himself the closer and the talk ran on. 
The races at Cabourg and Trouville; the big flight of wild 
geese which had come a month earlier than usual; and last, 
the season which had just closed with the rush of fashion 
and folly—in which chatter Lemois had joined. 

“‘ And the same old crowd, of course, Lemois?”’ suggested 
Herbert; ‘‘always doing the same things. Extraordinary, 
isn’t it? I’d rather pound oakum in a country jail?” 

‘‘Some of them will, perhaps,’ laughed Louis. ‘And it 
was a good season, you say, Lemois? Lots of people shedding 
shekels and lots of tips for Leah? And did they really 
order good things—the beggars—or had you cleaned them 
out of their last franc on their first visit? Come now, 
how many péche-flambes, for instance, have you served to 
the mob since July? And how many ‘Demoiselles de 
Cherbourg ’—those lovely little girl lobsters without claws?”’ 

“‘Do you mean the on-shore species, those you find in 
the hotels at Trouville?” returned Lemois with a quizzical 
smile. ‘‘We have two varieties, you know, Monsieur Louis; 
the on-shore—the Trouville kind—always bring their claws 
with them; you can feel them under their kid gloves.” 

“Oh, let up!” retorted Louis. ‘‘I mean the kind we 
devour, not the kind who devour us.” 

“Same thing,” remarked Herbert from the depths of the 
Chair. ‘‘It generally ends in a broil, whether it’s a woman 
or a lobster.”’ 





‘Z@GF Louis twisted his body and caught the sculptor by 


the lapel of his coat. ‘‘ None of your cheap wit, Herbert. 
Marc, the lunatic, would have said that and thought it 
funny; you can’t afford to. Move up, you bloated mud- 
dauber, and give me more room; you’d spread yourself 
over two chairs with four heads on their corners if you could 
fill them.”’ 

The two were always indulging in some kind of dog- 
play. It wasa wrestling match that began their friendship. 
Suddenly the tussle in the Chair ceased and the young 
painter wrenched himself loose; he never could keep still 
for long. 

“By thunder, I forgot all about it!’’ he cried, springing 
to his feet. ‘‘Have you heard the news? Hats off and dead 
silence while I tell it. Lemois, stop that confounded racket 
with your dishes and listen! Let me present you to His 
Royal Highness, Monsieur Herbert, the Gold Medalist,” 
and he made a low salaam to the sculptor stretched out 
beneath him. He was never so happy as when extolling 
Herbert’s achievements. 

‘“‘Oh, I know all about it,” laughed back Lemois. ‘Le 
Blanc was here before breakfast the next morning with the 
‘Figaro.’ It was your African—am I not right, Monsieur 
Herbert ?—the big black man with the dagger, the one I 
saw inthe clay? Fine!—no dryads, no satyrs nor demons; 
just the ego of the savage as he was before our cultivated 
moderns vulgarized him. That was a glorious thing to do, 
Messieurs, if you will think about it’; and he looked 
toward the circle, his eyes sparkling. 

Herbert extended his palms in protest, muttering some- 
thing about parts of the statue not satisfying him and its 
being pretty bad in places if Lemois did but know it; but 
his enthusiastic admirer kept on without pause: ‘The 
primitive man demanding of civilization his right to live! 
Ah! that is a new motive in art, my friends”; and the old 
man’s voice quivered with pride. 

“Hear him go on!”’ cried Louis, settling himself again on 
the arm of Herbert’s chair; “talks like a critic. Gentlemen, 
the distinguished Monsieur Lemois will now address you 
on 

Lemois turned and bowed profoundly, his hand on his 
shirt-front. ‘Better than a critic, Monsieur Louis. They 
only see the outside of things. Pray don’t rob Monsieur 





No, come to think of — 


Herbert of his just rights or try to lean on him; take a 
whole chair to tinea and keep still a moment. You are 
like your running water; you 

“No, not a bit like it,’”’ remarked Herbert, glad to turn 
the talk away from himself. ‘‘Water sometimes reflects; 
he never does.” 

‘Oh, but he does reflect,” protested Lemois with a comical 
shrug; “but, you see, it is always upside down. When you 
stand upside down your money is apt to run out of your 

kets; when you think upside down your brains run out 
in the same way. And now, gentlemen’’—this in a serious 
tone, both elbows uptilted in a shrug, his shoulders level 
with his ears; he was the landlord once more—‘“‘ what time 
shall we serve dinner?”’ 

“Not until Brierley comes,” I interposed, after we were 
through laughing at Louis’s discomfiture. “He is due now; 
the wigwag train from Pont du Sable ought to be in any 
minute.” ; 

“Is Marc coming with him?” asked Herbert, pushing 
his chair back from the crackling blaze. 

“No, Marc can’t get here until late. He’s fallen in love 
for the hundredth time. Some Countess or Duchess, I 
understand; he is staying at her chateau, or was. Not far 
from here, so he told Le Blanc.” 

“Was walking past her garden gate, squinting at her 
flowers, no doubt”’—broke in Louis—‘‘ when she asked him 
in to tea. Oh, he’s a Cap and Bells when there’s a woman 
around!” 





ZOZ? While we were still commenting on Marc’s vagaries 
the door was flung back and a setter dog rushed in, followed 
by the laughing face of Brierley, a boy-man who looked 
twenty-five of his forty years. He was in his leather 
shooting-jacket and leggings, was spattered to his hips 
with mud, and carried a double-barreled, breech-loading 
gun. Shouts of derision welcomed him. 

“‘Oh, what a spectacle!’’ cried Louis. ‘‘Don’t let him 
sit down, High-Muck, until he’s scrubbed. Go and scrape 
yourself, you ruffian; you are the worse-looking dog of the 
two.” 

The Man from the Latin Quarter, as he was often called, 
clutched his gun like a club, made a mock movement as if 
to brain the speaker, then rested it tenderly and with the 
greatest care against one corner of the fireplace. 

‘Sorry, High-Muck, but I couldn’t help it,” he said, turn- 
ing to me after he had greeted the others. ‘‘I’d have missed 
your dinner if I had gone back to my bungalow for clothes. 
I’ve been out on the marsh since sunup and got cut off 
by the tide. Down with you, Peter! Let him thaw out a 
little, Herbert; he’s worked like a beaver all day and all we 
got were three plovers and a becassine. I left them with 
Pierre as I came in. Didn’t see a duck; haven’t seen one 
for a week. Wait until I get rid of this”; and he stripped 
off his outer jacket and tossed it to Louis, who caught it 
with one hand, and, picking up the tongs, deposited the 
garment with their help in the far corner of the room. 

‘‘Haven’t had hold of you, Herbert, since the Gold 
Medal,” the hunter resumed, and the two pressed each 
other’s hands again, Brierley adding, as he sank into a chair 
which the sculptor had pushed into place, ‘‘I thought it 
would win; ripping stuff up and down the back and the 
muscles of the legs; and he stands well. I think it’s your 
high-water mark; thought so when I saw it intheclay. By 
Jove, I’m glad to get here! The wind has hauled to the 
eastward and it’s getting colder every blessed minute.”’ 

“Cold, are you, old man? See here, High-Muck, why 
don’t you look out for your fire? Little Brierley’s half 
frozen, he says. 
another log. Of course you’re half frozen. When I went 
by your marsh a little while ago the gulls were flying close 
inshore as if they dreaded the cold; not a fisherman digging 
bait as far as I could see.”’ 

Brierley nodded assent, loosened his undercoat of cordu- 
roy, searched in his inside pocket for his pipe, and drew his 
chair nearer, his khees to the blaze. ‘I don’t blame them,” 
he shivered; ‘‘ mighty sensible bait-diggers. The only two 
fools on the beach were Peter and I; we’ve been on a sand- 
spit for five hours in a hole I dug at daylight, and it was all 
we could do to keep each other warm; wasn’t it, old boy?’”’ 
(Peter, coiled up at his feet, cocked an ear in confirmation.) 
‘‘Where are Marc, Le Blanc and the others—upstairs?”’ 

‘Not yet,” replied Herbert. ‘‘ Marc expects to turn up, 
so he wired High-Muck; but I’ll believe it when he gets here. 
Another case of Romeo and Juliet, so Louis says. Le Blanc 
and his party are coming after dinner.” 

“‘T say, High-Muck,”’ cried the hunter, ‘‘when are we 
going to have dinner? I’m concave from my chin to my 
waistband; haven’t had a crumb since I tumbled out of bed 
this morning in the pitch dark.” 

“Expect it every minute,’’ I called back. ‘‘Here come 
Leah now with the soup and Mignon with hot plates.” 


ZOF Louis backed himself against the jamb of the fireplace 
and opened wide his arms. ‘‘Make way, gentlemen!” he 
cried. ‘‘ Behold the lost saint, our Lady of the Sabots! and 
the adorable Mademoiselle Mignon! I kiss the tips of your 
fingers, Mademoiselle. And now tell me where that fisher- 
boy is, that handsome young fellow, Gaston, I heard about 
when I was last here. What have you done with him? Has 
he drowned himself because you wouldn’t be called in 
church, or is he saving up his sous to put a new straw thatch 
on his mother’s house go there will be room for one more?”’ 

Pretty Mignon blushed scarlet and kept straight on to 
the serving-table without daring to answer. Gaston was 
a tender subject to her, almost as tender as Mignon was to 
Gaston. But Leah, after depositing the tureen on the table, 
made a little bob of a curtsy, first to Herbert and then to 
Louis, thanking them for coming, and adding in her quaint 
Normandy French that she would have gone home a month 
since had not the master told her of our coming. 

“And have broken our hearts, you lovely old gargoyle!” 
laughed Louis. ‘‘No, you'll stay where you are. They are 
getting on very well at the church without you. Come, 
Herbert, down with you in the old Florentine. I'll sit next 
so I can keep all three wooden heads in order,’”’ and he 
wheeled the Chair into place. 

“‘Now, Leah, the soup!” 


EMOIS came in with the coffee. He always serves it 
himself and always with a little ceremony, which, while 
apparently unimportant, marks that indefinable, mysterious 
line which he and hisancestry —innkeepers before him—have 
invariably established between those who wait and those 
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The Enchanted Coach 


By Frances Hodgs on Burnett, Author of “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” “That Lass 0’ Lowries,” etc. 


of delight. 
prancing horses, the belaced coachman and the powdered 
footman, the Cupids and garlands, the exquisite little ladies 


ne of the boulevards I stopped transfixed before the 
window of a certain antique shop. It was a well-known 
place, and full of wonderful things; but it was only one 
thing which made it quite impossible for me to pass by: a 
Dresden-china coach drawn by two horses; and it seemed 
to me the most charming thing I had ever seen. Its roof was 
blue enamel and gold, its panels were adorned with exqui- 
sitely painted little Loves with garlands, its wheels and 
running-gear were gold and chocolate; a coachman in a 
powdered wig and cocked hat, and livery of flame color and 
green, with ruffles of lace at neck and wrists, sat on a seat 
covered with flowered brocade made of Dresden china; on 
the rumble at the back stood a footman in like livery and 
lace ruffles. Inside the coach sat two lovely little ladies in 
powdered hair, lace and brocade, holding fans in their deli- 
cate hands as they leaned toward the window to coquette 
with a beautiful slim young Marquis who was as powdered, 
brocaded and belaced as the rest of them. It was not 
possible to give a mere glance at a thing like that. I gave 
more. 

“This,” I said, ‘‘is of course far beyond my means. Still I 
will go in and buy it, and I shall never repent it so long as 
I live.’’ 

Realizing this encouraging fact I bought the coach. The 
owner of the shop was eloquent in his tributes to its beauty 
and value, and effusive in his assurances that he would guar- 
antee its safe arrival at my house in London. The coach 
should be so incased that an earthquake shock could not 
reach it. 

I returned to London and awaited its arrival with natural 
eagerness. After some delay it arrived. It was packed ina 
substantial-looking wooden box. Some friends who were 
staying with me came downstairs to see it opened. We 
knelt by it rather as if we were taking part in some religious 
ceremony. My boys’ French governess, who was a practical 
person, undertook to loosen the nails holding the lid. She 
moved the box a little, and paused with an ominous 
expression dawning on her face. ' 

““I—T hear something!” she faltered. ‘Something’ — 
with fearsome hesitation—‘‘something which rattles.”’ 

For the next five minutes we knelt, holding our breath. 
She applied herself cautiously to the work of lifting the nails— 
lifting the wooden cover—lifting out the material in which 
the coach was packed. Then she took out the coach. She 
took it out in exactly thirty-seven pieces—no more and no 
less. There were thirty-seven. We counted them. 


Y[ ones ago, during a stay in Paris, while walking down 
o 


Z@ZF To relate the details of calamities is mere waste of 
time and nerve. The details of good luck, restorations 
and recoveries are like necessary oxygen. One should actu- 
ally inhale them. Let us save time and anguish by passing 
lightly over the details connected with the discovery of the 
thirty-seven pieces. They were carefully collected, and as 
carefully laid away in silence. 

A few weeks later an intimate friend passing through 
Wardour Street saw in a shop given up to the sale of rare old 
things what seemed to her an exact reproduction of my 
broken treasure. She went into the place to examine it. 

““Ves,’’ said the owner of the establishment, “that is a 
beautiful piece of old Saxe. There are only four of them in 
existence. I have one as you see; 
another is in a museum; the Duke 
of ’’ (mentioning one of the 
English dukes) “‘has the third. We 
do not know where the fourth one 
is ” 





“IT know where it is,” said my 

friend. ‘And it happens to be in 
thirty-seven pieces.” 

The exactitude of the Wardour 
Street dealer’s story could not, of 
course, be vouched for, but we liked 
it and felt that it added interest and 
excitement to what was left to us. 

I sent out heralds and explorers to 
search for an adept in the repairing 
of china, and he was found. The 
remains were taken to him, and his 
verdict was favorable. Given plenty 
of time and a remuneration of ten 
guineas he believed he could restore 
them. He took three months, but at 
the end of that time the ten guineas 
were paid to him with expressions 


He restored to me the enchanted coach, the 


and the slim young Marquis, looking exactly as they had 
looked when first I saw them in the large window of the 
shop in the Boulevard des Capucins. Then it was that the 
enchantment really began. : 

The beautiful thing, after living in my London drawing- 
room for several years, was taken to my country house in 
Kent. I spent my summers there, returning to America for 
the winters. For two summers the coach stood upon the 
large mantelpiece in the drawing-room there. On my third 
return from America and my first entry into the drawing- 
room in question I naturally gave a look of greeting to the 
most charming ornament I possessed. Start! Exclama- 
tions! What had happened? The coach had sunk down, 
the horses were lying on their sides, the Marquis was no 
longer to be seen because he was lying down also. The 
enchanted coach had once more become a sort of puzzle in 
thirty-seven pieces. 

I was told with many expressions of regret that the 
winter dampness had caused the cement to melt. Nobody, 
of course, can be regarded as guilty of winter dampness. 
This was what I was told. Three years later I discovered 
that a parlor maid of almost more than human intelligence 
had undertaken to clean the treasure by putting it bodily 
into a large pan of hot water! 


ZO A new box was found for the thirty-seven pieces. 
They remained in it for several years. At the end of that time 
I was sending some Jacobean and Elizabethan oak furniture 
to the house I had built on Long Island. A Kentish man 
ee old things well was discussing the matter of the 
coach. 

“T know a man in Maidstone,’”’ he said, ‘‘who mends 
antique china in a way that is wonderful. He loves the 
work. He will spend months over a thing. Nothing is too 
much trouble for him. If you care to send the coach to him 
I believe he could do it perfectly.” 

I was attracted by the casual mention of the fact that 
the man loved his work. It revealed itself that he had quite 
a passion for the restoration of seemingly hopeless ruins. I 
sent the box of pieces to him with the request that he would 
do his bést for me. He said he would. I was just on the 
point of sailing for America, and I left the matter in the 
hands of an interested and most generously obliging friend. 

On my arrival in New York I became at once absorbed 
in the building of the new country house. I had quite suffi- 
cient occupation to help me to forget other things. Three 
months passed, and then I received a notification from the 
repairer. The enchanted coach was again restored. I was 
asked to send my representative to Maidstone to see and 
report upon it. 

I wrote to my friend. He went to Maidstone and reported 
in effect as follows: ‘‘What has been done is really aston- 
ishing. The coach actually looks exactly as it did when I 
saw it first in your drawing-room at Portland Place.” A 
number of interesting details were added, among others that 
the mender, who was a quiet and modest man with but a 
small shop, had said that “‘the gentry,” having found that 
he had the coach in his place, kept coming in to see and 





A Few of the Thirty-seven Hundred Pieces and the Box in Which They are Kept. These Pieces Were Not 
Replaced Because They Belong to Unseen Parts Under the Coach. The Ring is Photographed With Them 
to Give by Comparison Some Idea of the Size of the Fragments 


admire it, and his fear that some accident might chance to 
happen made him very nervous. He was quite anxious to 
get rid of it and the responsibility. 

The next two months were spent in correspondence 
between my friend and myself as to what person or firm 
should be intrusted with the packing. The most searching 
inquiries were set on foot as to experience and reputation. 
Who could be trusted? One could not contemplate the 
running of a shadow of risk. The right person was decided 
upon. With fasting and prayer and genuflections and cere- 
monies the packing was done. Every point was secured 
with small strips of wood, every atom was swathed in cotton 
and tissue paper. An inner case and an outer case were 
made. Nota nail was driven. Everything was secured with 
screws. All being safe the outer case was covered with warn- 
ings and instructions. It was sent on its way, having first 
been professionally inspected by the firm undertaking its 
final transportation. 

A further period of thrilled waiting, and then there came 
to me a notification from the office of transportation. The 
case had arrived from London, but—the writer regretted to 
say—the Dresden coach was unfortunately seriously 
damaged, in fact, broken beyond the possibility of repair. 


Z@OF Its remains were brought to me in the carefully 
constructed case. There were to be seen the retaining strips 
of wood, the screws, the tissue paper and cotton, the inner 
case cautiously padded within the outer one. How the thing 
had been broken, how it had been possible to break it, will 
remain forever a problem unsolved. 

If in its first catastrophe it had been reduced to thirty- 
seven pieces it was now reduced to thirty-seven hundred. 
The horses, the wheels, the elaborate and complicated 
running-gear, were jumbled together in fragments; the 
lovely little ladies, the slim young Marquis, the coachman 
and the footman were a small, pathetic heap of powdered 
heads, brocade, high-heeled shoes, bits of delicate legs, 
cocked hats, fans and tiny hands. 

As they were taken out we stood and gazed in silence only 
broken by gasps. 

“This,” I said at last, ‘‘is too bad to be true. 
be true. It would be ridiculous.” 

A certain favorite ancestor of mine, a possibly quite sav- 
age Welsh Chieftain who lived in the Tenth Century, is—I 
have always chosen to believe—responsible for a curious 
feeling which invariably slowly takes possession of my being 
in the face of calamity either great or small. It is a feeling 
of extreme stillness combined with one of deadly determina- 
tion, a sort of obstinate defiance, something like a silent 
clenching of the teeth. This third catastrophe of the coach 
cannot perhaps be ranked with large calamities, but it had a 
size of its own and one which combined itself with a certain 
somewhat spiteful perversity of air. 

I think I must have smiled a rather fierce little smile. 
“Something will happen,” I said. ‘I don’t in the least 
know when or how. It sounds quite insane to say it, I cheer- 
fully admit; but something—some time, perhaps after years 
and years this thing will be put together again.”’ 

A ferocious determination not to allow disasters to remain 
disasters being recognized by my family as one of my most 
cherished weaknesses nobody laughed in raucous derision, 
though I had reason later to suspect 
that the words had been considered 
perilously to suggest the ravings of 
despair. 

I picked up half a quarter of an 
inch of a fragment decorated with 
flowers. ‘That looks like bro- 
cade,” I said. ‘‘Is it a bit of a dress 
or a Coat or a livery?”’ 

I delicately moved bits of porce- 
lain about until I saw another piece. 
It did not fit the first, but they be- 
longed to each other. The second 
one revealed a decoration of gold 
fringe. This was a clew. ‘‘There 
was gold fringe on the coachman’s 
seat,’ I said. ‘‘This is a bit of the 
hammercloth.”’ 

An element of excitement began 
to stir. Some one found a tiny 
golden knob which proved to be one 
of the ornaments of the roof of the 


It couldn’t 
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HE world is full of nervous, fidgety 

people, who, while they are not 

victims of any definite mental or 
moral obsession, keep themselves ever- 
lastingly busy and wear themselves out 
with habits and fears that are wholly 
useless and unnecessary. 

‘One man cannot sit down, for instance, 
without constantly tapping his foot on 
the floor. Another will twist his mus- 
tache, or stroke his hair or play with it. 
I know one man who cannot sit down a 
moment without starting upa drumming 
with his feet on the floor, or else he will 
beat an incessant tattoo with his hands 
on the chair. Another man is everlast- 
ingly fixing his clothes or adjusting his 
necktie. All these needless and useless 
maneuvers constitute a tremendous nerv- 
ous and vital drain on the constitution: 
there is a constant leakage of nervous 
force and muscular energy. 


How We Undermine Our Nerves 


NE young business woman I know 

is constantly clearing her throat. 
Almost every minute this goes on. 
Another girl engages in incessant cough- 
ing, purely. nervous coughing. - Numer- 
ous cases of nervous breakdown from 
worry, etc., are due to just this sort of 
useless extravagance. No constitution 
can long stand to be drained by these 
vital leakages and obsessions. Sooner or 
later the strongest nervous system is 
undermined, the vitality of the individual 
effectively sapped, and the resultant 
catastrophe strikes: there occurs either 
a “‘blowup”’ or a “breakdown.” 

Now these habits gradually wear what 
are called ‘‘nerve-paths,”’ which, as they 
are worn deeper and deeper, cause a 
given habit to become more and more 
strongly fastened on the person who 
encourages them. This frequent repeti- 
tion of nervous impulses passing over 





































































the same path, serving to wear the 
nervous groove deeper and deeper, is 
the same as the frequent walking over a lawn until 
sooner or later a deep path is worn across the sod. 


The Obsessions That Take Hold of Us 


T IS amazing how many forms these ‘“nerve-paths” 
- will take and the results they will show in the person. 
Some get the habit of living in constant slavery to fashion. 
They become literal slaves to the fear of man and the 
conventional way of doing things. I have a friend who 
is simply killing himself with the obsession that he must 
carry through everything that he undertakes—at any 
cost. His life is devoted to ‘‘carrying things through.” 
Others are obsessed with the notion that they must 
set other people right, of reforming the world. These 
people live in a constant state of worry and irritation 
because their petty hobbies do not gain the recognition 
which they think their schemes deserve. 

Certain sensitive and self-centered nervous people get 
the notion into their heads that they are being terribly 
persecuted; they fancy themselves living a life of per- 
petual martyrdom. They are victims of constant imagi- 
nary sufferings and fictitious slights. It would seem 
that some individuals really come to learn to love this 
life of the false martyr. 

I know one man who has made life unbearable for him- 
self and family because of his ever-present obsessing 
ideas that he must accept no favors, allow no one to 
assist him, be under obligations to nobody. These 
ideas have brought him almost to the verge of a form of 
insanity, so that he is practically unwelcome today in all 
circles. 


Curious Forms of Slavish Worry 


be yee” form of slavish worry has succeeded in fastening 
itself on the nervous system and the daily behavior 
of most of us in some form or other. It is shown in the 
case of the man who tries to keep from stepping on the 
cracks or seams of the sidewalk. I followed a young 
woman once for fourteen blocks, and she did not once 
permit her shoes to fall upon a seam in the cement walk. 

You have known, no doubt, as I have, the man who 
cannot put his hand in his pocket without continuously 
counting the pieces of money contained therein. A man 
recently told me that he could not enjoy a stroll unless he 
had a bunch of money to count in his right-hand trousers 
pocket; that if he did not have any loose change when he 
went out for a walk he had to go and get some; that he 
knew just how many pieces of money the pocket con- 
tained, and if on any single count he failed to find the 
right number he would often have to stop dead still and 
carefully recount the coins to make sure that none had 
been lost. Then he could resume his walk. 

A young woman I know cannot sit in a theater or 
church without counting the number of rings, roses or 
stripes on the wall paper, usually trying to settle on the 
center one and then to watch it with an eagle eye. If for 
any reason the attention is distracted from this center 
figure, and it is momentarily lost to view, the whole 
number of designs must be counted over again and the 
center carefully located. 

After speaking of this matter in a Chautauqua lecture 
one afternoon an intelligent woman told me that she had 
counted every seam in the tent; knew the middle seams, 
and likewise had counted the stripes of all the other 


What Wears Thousands of Us Out 


The Habits and Fears That are So Easy to Overcome 


By William S. Sadler, M. D. 


tents which were on the grounds. She said this was her 
favorite pastime —to count the stripes, figures and 
other objects. If nothing else presented itself she would 
count the pickets in the fence. 


The Woman Who Counted Her Steps 


A SCHOOL-TEACHER of middle age consulted me to 
see what help she could get for her obsession of ever- 
lastingly counting her steps. She said it was nineteen 
steps from her front porch to the gate; that it was five 
hundred and fifty-five steps from her house to the 
grocery; that the courthouse had twenty-one steps going 
up the first flight, etc. She said she made the trip from 
the house to the gate one day in one step short of the 
usual count, and was so disturbed that she had to go 
back to the house and walk the distance over again, that 
she might walk it in the usual number of steps. 

Others are possessed of obsessions born of their physical 
appearance, or determined by their undue tendency 
toward being too fat or too lean. A business man came 
to see me one time because he thought his wife was 
losing her mind. Everywhere he accompanied her she 
was constantly inquiring: ‘‘Am I as fat as that woman, 
John?” ‘“‘Am I as big-as that woman on the other side 
of the car?’’ He said he had perjured his soul hundreds 
of times, telling her that she was smaller than any living 
woman; but it did no good, and so he had about despaired 
of ever seeing her cured. 

Another very common obsession is the habitual twirl- 
ing of the thumbs while the fingers are interlocked, or 
the wiggling of the toes. A woman came to me and 
wanted to know what kind of a disease her husband 
had contracted. She explained that they were newly 
married and said she had observed that her husband, 
immediately on going to bed, began an incessant alter- 
nate wiggling of his big toes, rapidly contracting and 
extending first one toe, then the other, and keeping up 
this procedure until he fell asleep. 


The Folks Who are “Rushed to Death” 


OME unfortunate souls have got into a chronic habit 


of believing themselves ‘‘constantly rushed.” It 
makes no difference where or when you meet them, ‘‘they 
are simply rushed to death”’; ‘‘haven’t time to think’’; 


“‘so glad to see you, but haven’t time to talk it over 
now, etc. It really makes one nervous simply to meet 
them on the street. They seem to have a sort of psychic 
Saint Vitus’s Dance. 

These restless people are like a steam-engine with the 
governor off; they are making a great fuss—a big noise— 
but they are accomplishing but little in the line of real, 
useful work. These chronically rushed folks keep both 
mind and body working under a terrible strain until by- 
and-by this state of strain becomes habitual to them; 
they become chronically keyed up; they cannot let go; they 
cannot relax. Even when they goto bed at night they are 
still so rushed that they are often unable to find time to 
go hg sleep—and consequently they lie awake half the 
night. 

This unnecessary and abnormal rushing through life is 
generally due to exaggerated ideas of one’s self-importance, 
or sometimes it is due to an overestimation of the import- 
ance of the work they are doing. Most of us need indeed 
to learn to take ourselves less seriously, and even some 
ought to learn to take their work less seriously. It was 
a wise mother who said to her nervous daughter: ‘‘My 
child, you cannot possibly exaggerate the unimportance 
of things.” 


Can These Habits be Changed? 


OW it will be asked, Can habits such as these be 

changed? Yes; in fact it is the easiest thing in the 
world to overcome them. The way is twofold: either by 
stopping the habit itself or by substituting another in 
place of it. And here is where the mind, or the will, 
comes in; any eradication of a habit or the formation of 
a new one demands the absolute codperation of the will: 
the complete making up of one’s mind to do the thing in 
question. It next requires that the body itself shall be 
set in operation in the desired direction of forming the 
new habit. New thoughts must be formulated and 
actually placed in command of the mind. The new 
actions must be executed with decision and regularity. 
The new habit must repeatedly and persistently be 
wrought out through the physical body. 

Persistent, intelligent, regular, systematic and deter- 
mined effort on the part of the mind will prove successful 
in uprooting almost any and every habit which can fasten 
itself upon the human mind or body. 

We should constantly bear in mind that habits usually 
establish themselves in harmony with certain laws of 
periodicity. There is a tendency toward regularity in 
the discharge of our established habits, whether it be the 
drumming of the fingers on the arms of a chair or the 
regular sprees of the periodical drunkard. 


How We Whip Our Nerves 


E GET the habit of having periodic stimulation— 

that is, periodically whipping our nerves. We do 
this in some cases by the use of alcohol and other drugs; 
in others by the use of tea and coffee. The use of these 
nerve excitants and depressants is a confession of weak- 
ness of character on the part of those who depend on these 
various unnatural and harmful methods of exercising the 


nervous system. This rhythmic tendency of nervous 
impulses is an important factor in overcoming bad habits: 
the reéducation of the nervous system. It is nécessary 
that all formative and reformatory. efforts should be 
systematic and regular: every effort to retrain the body 
and form new habits should faithfully be carried out in 
accordance with this law of nervous periodicity. 


We Become What We Want to Be 


Ci is simply the finished product of our 
mental habits. ‘‘As a man thinketh, so is he.’”” We 
can never become anything except what we desire and 
expect to become, and it is equally true that we actually 
do become what we expect and desire to be. Character is 
not mightily influenced by wishing, but it is wholly and 
absolutely controlled by willing. The physical character 
of the individual is determined not only by the hereditary 
start, but also by the suggestive environment surrounding 
the individual from earliest infancy to old age. 

While certain dominant strains of the character are 
acquired by heredity, environment exerts by far the great- 
est influence upon the evolution of character. Environ- 
ment is able even to modify and practically change 
numerous hereditary traits of character. While to a cer- 
tain extent the laws of heredity are inexorable, and it will 
remain forever true that ‘“‘the fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge,’”’ never- 
theless there is another scripture which is equally true, 
which portrays the operation of the laws of environment 
and personal obedience, which declares that when men’s 
thoughts and hearts are changed it shall no longer be said 
of them that ‘‘the fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge,”’ but ‘“‘every man 
that eateth the sour grape, his teeth shall be set on edge.” 


Faith Instead of Fear 


Ta. upbuilding of a strong character or the rebuilding 
of the misformed character is largely a matter of con- 
trolling the environment, mastering the realm of thought 
and placing it under proper mental influences. The over- 
throw of fear and the coronation of faith upon the mental 
throne of one’s inner life will result in such a transforma- 
tion of thought as eventually to change the whole habit, 
life and character of the individual. 

If such marvelous transformations of character are pos- 
sible by the exercise of purely mental influences, what 
limitations can be placed upon the possibilities of char- 
acter transformation when the mental forces, in addition 
to their own marvelous influence upon the body, are 
reénforced and directed by the limitless resources of the 
spiritual powers and the moral agencies within the soul? 
When the human mind is focused, concentrated and 
strongly directed by a positive will, and this is all backed 
up and reénforced by the infinite power of the indwelling 
spiritual forces and the mighty will of the Divine Mind, 
who can limit the power and possibilities vested in the 
intellectual and moral forces of the human mind? And so 
we see that faith tends to lift up and deliver one from 
unwholesome habits and depressing bondage, while fear 
casts down and condemns the individual to repeated 
defeat and lifelong bondage to heredity and habit. 


‘Why Fear-Thought is So Dangerous 


HERE fear-thought is so dangerous is because it 
not infrequently comes to be disguised in the réle 
of fore-thought. Worry frequently robs us of our hap- 
piness while it masquerades in the name of discretion, 
carefulness and conservatism. The common practice of 
repressing fear, doubt, suspicion and worry will never 
lead to their overthrow. These passions and emotions 
will accumulate until the nervous tension is greatly 
increased and the blood pressure is enormously raised. 
All this is predisposing to violent outbursts of anger 
and the use of pressure-lowering drugs, such as alcohol, 
morphine, etc. The proper method of removing these 
mental states is to surrender the mind to their opposites, 
to displace fear by faith, to dispel doubts by trust, to 
replace worry with confidence, cheerfulness and happiness. 
Much of our intemperance is due to high blood pressure 
and fear. Worry, as shown by numerous experiments 
and observations, raises the blood pressure. Alcohol, 
morphine and numerous other commonly used drugs 
immediately lower the blood pressure. And this explains 
why family troubles and business worries apparently 
drive so many men to drink. They take the alcohol not 
only to secure mental peace, but also to lower the blood 
pressure and relieve its accompanying nervous high ten- 
sion. Faith is an aid to temperance, while fear directly 
and indirectly predisposes to intemperance and tends 
always further to enslave and to confirm its helpless 
victims. 

The mind is more powerful in overcoming drug and 
alcohol habits, for example, than any other single agency. 
It is the inability to endure pain or the unwillingness to 
withstand trouble and adversity that usually leads to the 
use of drink and drugs. The mental powers are able to 
sustain the individual both in times of affliction and 
adversity, and in this way the mind is able largely to 
prevent the use of these habit-forming drugs. 

Mental determination, moral faith and spiritual energy 
are all necessary to effect permanent deliverance from 
drug habits. The one grand essential in the treatment of 
alcoholism, drug or any other habit is that the victim shall 
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The Mountain Girl 


A Romance of the Blue Ridge: By Payne Erskine 


Author of “When the Gates Lift Up Their Heads,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. DUNCAN GLEASON 


S SUDDENLY as the movement Frale had made to 
A spurn the sleeping Englishman over the cliff the impulse 
passed. The young mountaineer drew back in shame 
and looked down at his hands, blood-guilty hands as he knew 
them to be, and with lowered head he moved swiftly away. 
He was a youth again, hungry and sad, stumbling along the 
untrodden way, yet unerringly taking his course toward the 
cleft rock at the head of the fall behind the great holly tree. 
it was not the food that Cassandra had promised him that 
ie wanted now, but to look into the eyes of one who would 
pity and love him. 

As he forced a path through the undergrowth he heard the 
sound of a mountain stream, and, seeking it, followed along 
‘ts rocky bed. Ever the noise of the water grew louder, until 
it last he came upon the very edge of the descent, where he 

ould look down and see his home nestled in the cove at the 
‘oot of the fall, the blue smoke curling upward from its great 
‘himney. He seated himself upon a jutting rock well 
-crzened by laurel shrubs on all sides but that toward the 
iail. There, his knees clasped about with his arms, and his 
hin resting upon them, he sat and watched. 

Long and patiently he waited. Once a dog barked—his 
wn dog Nig. Some one must be approaching. What if the 
ittle creature should seek him out and betray him? The 
day before he had driven Nig down the mountain, beating 
him off whenever he returned. Should the animal persist in 
tracking him he would kill him. 


“Z@Z He peered more eagerly down, and saw little Hoyle 
run out of the cowshed and look up and down the road. Both 
the child and the dog seemed to be excited. Yes, there they 
were: three horsemen coming along the highway. Now they 
were dismounting and questioning the boy. Now they disap- 
peared in the house. Why were they so long within? Hours 
it seemed to Frale, but in reality it was only a short search 
they were making there. They were longer in looking about 
the sheds and yard. Hoyle accompanied them everywhere, 
his hands in his pockets. Frequently they stood and par- 
leyed. Then Frale’s heart would sink within him. What if 
they should set Nig to track him? Ah, he would strangle 
the beast and pitch him over the fall. 

Now the voices came up to him painfully clear. They 
were talking to little Hoyle angrily. Suddenly the child 
drew back and lifted his arm as if to ward off a blow. Frale 
saw one of the men turn as he mounted his horse to ride 
away and cut the boy cruelly across the face and arm with 
his rawhide whip. The little one’s shriek of pain pierced 
his big brother to the heart. He made as if he would leap 
the intervening space to punish the brute. 

Hoyle’s cry brought Cassandra out of the house flying. 
She walked up to the man like an angry tigress. ‘‘If you are 
such a coward that you must hit something small and weak 
you can strike a woman. Hit me,” she panted, putting the 
child behind her. 

Muttering, the man rode sullenly away. ‘He no business 
hangin’ roun’ we-uns, list’nin’ to all we say.” 

Frale could not make out the words, but his face 
burned red with rage. He sank back and waited, and 
again the hours passed. All was still but the rushing 
water and the gentle soughing of the wind in the tops of 
the towering pines. 















“Skulking and 
Hiding by Day 

and Strugsling on 

Again by Nisht” 









At last he heard a rustling and sniffing here and there. 
His heart stood still, then pounded again in terror. They 
had set Nig to track him. He crept close to the rock where 
the water rushed not a foot away, and, clinging to the tough 
laurel behind him, leaned far over. To drop down on the 
rocks below would mean instant death. He would wait until 
they were on him, and then—nearer and nearer came the 
trotting and scratching of the dog among the leaves—and 
then, if only he could grapple with the man who had struck 
his little brother he would drag him over with him. A look 
of fierce joy leaped to his eyes, which were drawn toa narrow 
blue gleam as he waited. 

Suddenly Nig burst through the undergrowth and sprang 
to his side, but before the dog could give his first bark of 
delight the yelp was crushed in his throat and he was hurled 
with the mighty force of frenzy into the rushing water and 
swept down. It was done, but the sacrifice was needless. 

The affectionate creature had been searching on 
his own behalf, careless of the blows with which 
his master had driven him from his side the day 
before. 

Trembling, Frale crouched again. The mo- 
ments swept on, and the sun began to drop 
behind the hills, leaving the hollows in deepening 
purple gloom. At last, deeming that the search 

must have been given up for the time, 

he crept cautiously toward the great 
holly tree, not for food but for hope. 
There, back in the shadow, he sat ona 
huge log, his head 
bowed between his 
hands, and listened. 
Presently the silence 
was broken bya gentle 
stirring of the fallen 
leaves, not erratically 
this time, only a 
steady moving for- 
ward of human feet. 
Peering out from 
among the deepest 
shadows, Frale 
watched the spot 
where Cassandra said 
food should be placed 
for him, his eyes no 
longer a narrow slit 
of blue, but wide and 
glad, his face trans- 
formed from the strain 
of fear with eager joy. 


ZOF Soon she 
emerged, walking 
wearily. She carried 
a bundle of food tied in 
acloth, and an old over- 
coat of rough material 
trailed over one arm. 
These she deposited 
on the flat stone, then 
stood a moment lean- 
ing against the smooth 
gray bole of the holly 
tree, breathing quickly 
from the exertion of 
the steep climb. She 
might have been the 
dryad of the tree, 
come out to worship 
in the evening light 
and grow beautiful. 
So Thryng would have 
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“She Might Have Been 
the Dryad of the Tree, 
Come Out to Worship 
in the Evening Light” 


thought could he have seen her with the glow on her face, 
in her eyes, and lighting up the fires in her hair; but no 
such classic dream came to the youth lingering among the 
shadows, ashamed to appear before her, bestowing on her a 
dumb adoration, unformed and wordless. 

Because his friend had boasted in a maudlin way that he 
was the better man in her eyes and could any day win her 
for himself he had killed him. Despite all the anguish the 
deed had wrought in his soul he felt unrepentant now as his 
eyes rested on her. He would do it again, and yet it was 
that very boast that had first awakened in his heart such 
thought of her. For years Cassandra had been as his sister, 
although no tie of blood existed between them; but sud- 
denly the idea of possession had sprung to life in him when 
another had assumed the right as his. Frale had not looked 
on her since that moment of revelation, of which she was so 
ignorant and so innocent. Now he stood in a torment of 
longing, not daring to move. 

Quickly the sun dropped below the edge of the mountain. 
Cassandra drew a long sigh and turned sadly away. Then 
he took a step toward her with hands outstretched. 
Arrested by the sound of his feet among the leaves, she spoke: 

“Frale, are you there?”’ 

He did not move again, and speak he could not, for 
remembrance rushed back stiflingly and overwhelmed him. 
Descrying his white face in the shadow a pity as deep as his 
shame filled her heart and drew her nearer. 


ZO ‘Why, Frale, come out here. 
only me.” 

Still tongue-tied by his emotion, he came into thelight and 
stood near her. In dismay she looked up in his face. The 
big boy brother who had taken her to the little Carew Cross- 
ing station only two months before, rough and prankish as 
the colt he drove, but gentle withal, was gone. He who 
stood at her side was older. Anger had left its mark about 
his mouth, and fear had put a strange wildness in his eyes; 
but there was something else in his reckless, set lips that 
hurt her. She placed a soothing hand on his arm and per- 
ceived that he was quivering. She thought she understood, 
and the soft pity moistened her eyes. 

“Don’t be afraid, Frale; they’re gone long ago, and won’t 
come back—not for a while, I reckon.”’ 

He smiled faintly, never taking his eyes from her face. 
‘“‘T hain’t afeared o' them. I hev ben, but ’* He shook 
her hand off, and then suddenly caught her in his arms, 
clasping her so closely that she could feel his wildly beating 
heart. 

“Frale, Frale! Don’t, Frale. You never used to do this 
way.’ 

“No, I never done this-a-way. 
big fool.” 

He kissed her on brow and cheeks and lips in spite of her 
writhings, muttering as he held her: ‘I sinned fer you. I 
killed a man. He said he’d hev you. He ‘lowed he'd go 
down yander to the school whar you war at, an’ marry you 
an’ fetch you back. I war a fool to “low you go thar fer him 
to foller an’ get you.”’ 

The short, interrupted sentences fell on her ears like blows. 
She ceased struggling, and, drooping upon his bosom, wept, 
sobbing heartbrokenly. ‘‘Oh, Frale,”’ she moaned, “‘if you 
had only told me I could have given you my promise, and 
you would have known he was lying, and would have spared 
him and saved your soul.” 

He loosed her, and she sank, a weary, frightened heap, at 
his feet. Then very tenderly he gathered her in hisarms and 
carried her to the great flat rock and placed her on the old 
coat she had brought him. “You know! wouldn’t hurt you 
fer the hull world, Cass.” He knelt beside her, and, throw- 
ing his arms across her lap, buried his face in her dress. ‘Can 
you give me your promise now, Cass?”’ 

“Now? Now, Frale, your hands are blood-guilty,” she 
said, slowly and hopelessly. 
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He grew cold and still, waiting in the silence. His hands © 


clutched her clothing, but he did-not lift his head. He had 
shed blood and had lost her. 

Gently she placed her hand on his head and told him how 
her mother had been hurt; how Hoyle had driven the half- 
broken colt and the mule all the way to Carew’s alone to 
bring her home; how he had come nigh being killed; howa 
gentleman had helped her when the colt tried to run and the 
—— sr mean, and how she had brought the stranger home 
with her, 

Then Frale lifted his head and looked at her, his haggard 
face drawn with ing, and the calmness of her eyes 













soothed . He rose and sat at her side. 
“Pore little ful mean an’ bad,” he mur- 
mured. - “count fer noways. When 


I seed that th ckon hit war him i seed 
i p ocl;—a big, tall man 
" He paused and 


d have drawn away but that 


®. I lef’ him lie thar an’ never 
woke him no him, but—I felt hit here—the bad- 
ness.” He struc chest with his fist. ‘Ever sence I 
killed Ferd hit’s ben follerin’ me that-a-way. I reckon I’m 
cursed ef they take me er ef they don’t—hit’s all one.” 

“‘Frale, there is a way ——”’ 

“Yes, they is one way—only one. Ef you'll give me your 
promise, Cass, I’ll get away down these mountains, an’ I'll 
work hard an’ get you a house, Cass, I will. Hit’s you, Cass. 
Ever sence Ferd said that word I ben plumb out’n my hade. 
Las’ night I tried to pray like your maw done teached me, 
an’ I could’n’ think of nothin’ to say, on’y just ‘O Lord, 
Cass!’ That-a-way—on’y your name, ‘Cass, Cass,’ all 
night long. Give me your promise now, Cass. Hit’ll 
save me.”’ 

“‘Then why didn’t it save you from killing Ferd?” she 
asked. 

He moaned and was silent. 

“‘Listen, Frale,”’ she said at last. ‘‘Can’t you see it’s sin 
for you and me to sit here like this—like we dared to be 
sweethearts—when you have shed blood for this?’’ She 
stood up, looking down at him. ‘There is just one way that 
I can give you my promise. The Good Book says that you 
must repent and be born again.”” He groaned and covered 
his face with his hands. ‘Then you would be a new man 
without sin. I reckon you have suffered a heap, and 
repented a heap—since you did that, Frale?”’ 

“*T’m ’feared ef he war here an’ riled me agin like he done 
that time I'd do hit agin.” He rose and stood close to her. 

The soft dusk was wrapping them about, and she began to 
fear lest she lose her control over him. She took up the 
bundle of food and placed it in his hand. “Here, take this, 
and the coat, too, Frale. Come down and have suppah with 
Mothah and me tonight, and sleep in your own bed. They 
won’t search here for one while, I reckon. Hoyle heard 
them say they reckoned you'd lit off down the mountain and 
were hiding in some near-by town. They’ll hunt you there 
first; come.” 

She walked on and he obediently followed. They clam- 
bered down the steep, winding path. She wondered that 
Nig did not bound out to greet her, but supposed that he 
must be curled up near the hearth in comfort. Frale also 
thought of the dog and set his teeth in anguish and sorrow. 


Z@F After his sleep on Hanging Rock, David, allured by the 
sunset, remained long in his doorway, idly ruminating, until 
a normal and delightful hunger sent him striding down the 
winding path toward the blazing hearth where he had found 
such kindly welcome the evening before. There, seated, 
tilted back against the chimneyside, he found a huge youth, 
innocent of face and gentle of mien, who rose as he entered, 
offered him his chair, and smiled as he gave him greeting. 

“This hyar is Doctah Thryng, Frale,” said his stepmother, 
“who done me up this-a-way. He ’lows he’s goin’ to git me 
well so’s I can walk again. How air you, suh? You 
certainly do look a heap better’n when you come las’ 
evenin’.”’ 

“So lam. And you?” David’s voice rang out gladly. 
He went to the bed and bent above the old woman, looking 
at her carefully. ‘‘ Are you comfortable? Do the weights 
hurt you?” he asked. 

‘*T cyan't say as they air right comfortable, but ef they’ll 
help me to git ’round agin I reckon I can b’ar hit.” 

Early that morning, with but the simplest means, David 
had arranged bandages and weights of wood to hold her in 
position. She was so slight he hoped the broken hip might 
right itself with patience and care, more especially as he 
learned that her age was not as advanced as her appearance 
had led him to suppose. 

Now all suspicion of him seemed to have vanished from 
the household. Hoyle leaned against David's chair, drinking 
in his words eagerly. But when Thryng drew him to his 
knee and discovered the cruel mark across his face and asked 
how it had happened a curious change crept over them all. 
Every face became as expressionless as a mask; only the 
boy’s eyes sought his brother’s, then turned with a fright- 
ened look toward Cassandra as if seeking help. Thryng per- 
sisted in his examination, and lifted the boy’s face toward 
the light. The welt barely escaped the eye, which was 
swollen and discolored. 

““You have come near losing that splendid eye of yours, 
do you know that, little chap?” Hoyle grinned. ‘‘It’s a 
shame, you know. I have something up at the cabin that 
would help to heal this, but’—he glanced about the 
room—‘‘ what are those dried herbs up there?”’ 

‘Thar is witch-hazel yandah in the cupboard. Cass, ye 
mought bile some up fer th’ Doctah,” said the mother. A 
trampling of horse’s hoofs was heard outside. ‘‘Go up 
garret to your own place, Frale. What ye bid’n’ here fer?”’ 
she added ina hushed voice, but the youth sat doggedly still. 

Cassandra went out and quickly returned. “It’s your 
own horse, Frale. He’s loose out there. You better look to 
him.” 

“Uncle Carew rode him down an’ lef’ him, I reckon.” 
nn rose and went out, and David continued his care of the 
child. 

Presently the brother reéntered the room. He tousled 
the boy’s hair as he passed and drew him along to the 
chimneyside, away from the Doctor. 

“He's gettin’ too big to set that-a-way on your knee, 
Frale. Ye make a baby of him,” said the mother. 

The child madean effort to slip down, but Frale’s arm closed 
more tightly about him, and he nestled back contentedly. 

the evening passed, and ‘Thryng retired early to the 
bed in’ the loom-shed. He knew something serious was 


amiss, bat 6f what nature he could not conjecture unless it 
were that Frale had been making illicit whisky. Whatever 
it was he chose to manifest no curiosity. In the morning he 
saw nothing of the young ‘man, and as a warm rain was 
steadily falling he was glad to get the use of the horse, and 
rode away happily with sufficient food for the day provided 
for both himself and the beast, ‘slung in-a sack behind him. 

“Reckon ye’ll come back hyar this evenin’?"’ queried the 
old mother, as he adjusted her bandages before leaving. 

‘“T’ll see how the cabin feels after I have had a fire in the 
chimney all day.” 

As he left he paused at Cassandra’s side. She was standin 
by the spout of running water waiting for her pail to fill. ‘‘I 
it 5 that you need me for—anything at all send Hoyle 
and I’ll come ogg Will you?” 

She lifted her eyes to his gratefully. ‘‘Thank you,’’ was 
all she said, but his-look impelled more. ‘You are right 
kind,”’ she added. 

He departed, hardly satisfied, but turned in his saddle to 
glance back at her. She was swaying sidewise with the 
weight of the full pail, straining one slender arm as she bore 
it into the house. Who did all the work there? he wondered. 
That great youth ought to relieve her of such tasks. Where 
was he? Little did he dream that the eyes of the great youth 
were at that moment fixed darkly upon him from the small 
ra of glass set in under the cabin roof which lighted 

rale’s garret room. 

IV 
Bg tds stabled the horse in the log shed built by Doctor 
Hoyle for his own beast, then lingered a while in his 
doorway, looking out over the billows of ranges seen dimly 
through the fine veil of rain. 

The fireplace in the cabin, built of rough stone, was wide 
and high, and there he made a brisk fire with fat pine and 
brushwood. He drew in great logs, which he heaped on the 
broad stone hearth to dry. He piled them on the fire until 
the flames leaped and roared up the chimney, so long unused. 
He sat before it, delighting in it like a boy with a bonfire, 
and blessed his friend for sending him there. Among the 
Doctor’s few cooking utensils he found a stout iron tea- 
kettle, and sallied out again in the wet to rinse it and fill it 
with fresh water from the spring. He had only had coffee 
since leaving Canada; now he would have a good cup of tea, 
so he hung the kettle on the crane and swung it over the fire. 

In his search for tea most of his belongings were unpacked 
and tossed about the room and a book was brought to light. 
His kettle boiled over into the fire, and immediately the 
small articles on his pine table were shoved back to make 
room for his tea things, his bottle of milk, his corn pone and 
his book. Being by this time weary he threw himself on his 
couch, and contentment began—his hot tea within reach, 
his door wide open to the sweetness of the day, his fire 
dancing and crackling with good cheer, and his book in his 
hand. Ah, the delicious idleness and rest! A little sipping 
of his tea—a little reading of his book—a little luxuriating 
in the warmth and the pleasant odor of pine boughs burn- 
ing—a little dreamy reverie, watching through the open door 
the changing lights on the hills and listening to an occasional 
bird note, liquid and sweet. 


“<Z@ZP The hour drew near to noon, and the sky lightened 
and a rift of deep blue stretched across the open space before 
him. A footstep was heard without, and a figure appeared 
in his doorway, quietly standing, making no move to enter. 
It was Cassandra. 

“My first visitor!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Come in. I'll make 
a place for you to sit in a minute.’”’ Removing a pair of 
trousers and a heap of hose from one of his splint-bottomed 
chairs he placed it before the hearth. ‘ You walked, didn’t 
you? And your feet are wet, of course. Sit here and dry 
them.”’ 

She pushed back her sunbonnet and held out to him a 
quaint little basket made of willow withes which she carried, 
but she took no step forward. Although her lips smiled a 
fleeting wraith of a smile her eyes looked troubled as she 
raised them to his face. 

He took the basket and lifted the cover. 

“T brought you some pa’tridges,”’ she said simply. 

There lay three quails, a large sweet potato that had been 
roasted in the ashes on their hearth, and a few round, white 
cakes which he afterward learned were beaten biscuit—all 
warm from the fire. 

“‘Howam I everto repay you people for your kindness to 
me?” hesaid. ‘‘Comeinand dry your feet. Never mind the 
mud; see how I’ve tracked it in all the morning. Come.” 

He led her to the fire and replenished it while she sat pas- 
sively looking down on the hearth as if she scarcely heeded 
him. Not knowing how to talk to her nor what to do with 
her he busied himself trying to bring a semblance of order to 
the cabin, occasionally dropping a remark to which she made 
noresponse. Then he also relapsed into silence. All at once 
she rose, sought out a few dishes from the cupboard, and, 
taking a neatly smoothed, coarse cloth from the basket, 
spread it over one end of the table and arranged thereon his 
dinner. Quietly David watched her, following her example 
of silence until forced to speak. 

Finally she broke the stillness: ‘‘I can’t find any coffee. 
I ought to have brought some; I’ll go fetch some if you'll 
eat now. Your dinner’ll get cold.”’ 


“<Z@Z He showed her how he had made tea and was in 
no need of coffee. ‘‘We’ll throw this out and make fresh,” 
he’ said gayly. ‘‘Then you must have a cup with me. 
Why, you have enough to eat here for three people!’’ She 
seemed weary and sad, and he determined to probe far 
enough to elicit some confidence; but the more fluent he 
became the more effectively she withdrewfrom him. ‘See 
here,”’ he said at last, ‘‘sit by the table with me and I will 
eat to your heart’s content. I'll prepare you a cup of tea as 
I do my own, and then I want you to drink it. Come.” 

She yielded. His way of saying ‘“‘Come”’ seemed like a 
command to be obeyed. 

He could not think her silent from embarrassment, for her 
poise seemed to be undisturbed except for the anxious look 
in her eyes. He determined to fathom the cause, and, since 
no finesse availed, there remained but one way—the direct 
question. ‘‘What is it?” he said kindly. ‘Tell me the 
trouble and let me help you.” 

She looked full into his eyes then and her lips quivered. 

“It isa trouble, isn’t it? Can’t you tell it tome?” 

“Yes. I reckon there isn’t any trouble worse than ours.” 
Her tone was hopeless, and the sadness of it went to his heart. 

“Is it whisky?’’ he asked. 

“Yes, it’s whisky-’stilling and—worse; it’s ” She 
turned deathly white. “It’s a heap worse.” 
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“Don’t try to tell me what it is,”” he cried. ‘‘Only tell me 
how I may help you.” 

“If—if a man has done—such a sin is it right to help him 
get away?”’ 

“If it is that big brother of yours whom I saw last night I 
can’t believe he has done anything so very wicked. You 
say it-is not the whisky ?”’ 

“Maybe it was the whisky first—then—I don’t know 
exactly how came it. I—he’s not my brothah—not rightly, 
but he has been the same as such. They telegraphed me to 
come home quick. Bishop Towahs tole me all he knew; 
but he didn’t know what-all was it, only some wrong to call 
the officahs and set them aftah Frale. Poor Frale! He—he 
told me himself last evening.’’ The pallor slowly left her 
face and the red surged into her cheeks and mounted to the 
waves of her heavy hair. 


ZOF ‘It is Frale, then, who isin trouble? And you wish 
me to help him get away?’’ She looked down and was silent. 
“T prefer not to know what he has done. Just explain to 
me your plan and how I can heip.”’ 

“‘T can’t understand how comes it I can tell you; you are 
a strangah to all of us and yet it seems like it is right. If 
I could get some clothes nobody has evah seen Frale weah, 
if I could make him look different from a mountain boy, 
maybe he could get to some town down the mountain and 
find work.”’ 

Thryng rose and began pacing the room. ‘‘ You feel quite 
sure that if he could get down the mountain-side without 
being seen he would be safe? Where do you mean to send 
him? You don’t think he would try to return?”’ 

‘‘Why, no, I reckon not—if—I ” Her face flamed and 
she drew on her bonnet, hiding the crimson flush in its deep 
shadow. She knew that without the promise he had asked 
the boy would surely return. ‘‘He must stay,’’ she spoke 
desperately and hurriedly. ‘If he can just make out to stay 
long enough to learn a little how to live, and will keep away 
from mean men—he nevah was bad. I can’t think how came 
he to change so.” Taking the empty basket with her, she 
walked toward the door and David followed her. 

‘Thank you for that good dinner,” he said. 

“Aunt Sally fetched the pa’tridges. Her old man got 
them for Mothah, and she said you sure ought to have half. 
Sally said the sheriff had gone back up the mountain, and 
I’m afraid he’ll come to our place this evening.” 

a they likely to come up here, do you think, those 
men?” 

“‘Not hardly. They would have to search on foot here. 
It’s out of their way; only no place on the mountain is safe 
for Frale now.” 

“‘Send him to me quickly then. I have cast my lot with 
you mountain people for some time to come, and your cause 
shall be mine.” 

She paused at the door with grateful words on her lips 
unuttered. 

“Don’t stop for thanks, Miss Cassandra. You have 
opened your door to me, a stranger, and that is enough. I 
may not be able to do anything, but I'll try; and if I can’t 
get down tonight won’t you come again in the morning and 
tell me all about it?’’ Instantly he thought better, of his 
request, yet who was here to criticise? He laughed as he 
thought how firmly the world and its conventions held him. 
Still he called after her: ‘‘If you are too busy send Hoyle. 
I may be down to see your mother anyway.” 

She paused an instant in her hurried walk. ‘‘I’ll be right 
glad to come if I can help you any way.” 

He stood watching her until she passed below his view, 
as her long, easy steps took her rapidly on, although she 
seemed to move slowly. Then he went back to his fire. 





ZO Aunt Sally was seated in the chimney-corner when 
Cassandra returned. ‘‘Where is he?”’ cried the girl. 

“*He couldn’t set a minute, he was that restless. He ‘lowed 
he’d go up to the rock whar you found him las’ evenin’.”’ 

Without a word Cassandra turned up the steep toward the 
head of the fall. Every moment, she knew, was precious. 

He met her halfway down and listened to her plans 
docilely enough. 

‘“‘T mean you to go down to Farington, Frale, to Doctah 
Towahs’s. He will give you work.” Then she explained 
how Thryng had said for him to come up there quickly, and 
how he would help him. ‘You must go now, Frale, you 
hear? Now!” 

He laughed bitterly. ‘‘ Yas, I reckon he’ll be right glad to 
help me get away from you. I'll go myse’f in my own way.” 

Under the holly tree they had paused, and suddenly she 
feared lest the boy return to his mood of the evening before. 
She seized his hand again and hurried him farther up the 
steep. 

“Come!” she cried. ‘I'll go with you, Frale. I’ve been 
up to see Doctor Thryng, and he’s promised he’ll fix you up 
some way so that if anybody does see you they’ll think you 
belong somewhere else, and nevah guess who you be.”’ 

He held her with his arm about her waist, half carrying her 
with him instead of allowing her to move her own free gait, 
and she tried vainly with her fingers to pull his hand away; 
but his muscles were like iron under her touch. 

“‘Oh, Frale! Hear to me!” she wailed. 

“‘T’ll hear to you ef you’ll hear to me. Seems like I’ve lost 
my fear now. Ef I should see the sheriff this minute I 
wouldn’t care ’thout one thing, jes’ one thing.’’ He stood 
still a moment, and again she essayed to move his hand, but 
he only held her closer. 

“Oh, hurry, Frale! I’m afraid.” 

“Be ye ‘feared fer me, Cass? Be ye feared ’nough to give 
me your promise?” 

“Leave me go and I’ll give you promise for promise, 
Frale. If you could be sorry, like you ought to be, and turn 
your heart—I could die for that.” 

He still held her, but lifted one shaking hand above his 
head. ‘‘ Before God I promise ii 

“What, Frale? Say what you promise.” 

He still held his hand high. ‘All you ask of me, Cass. 
Tell me word by word, and I’ll promise fair.”’ 

“You will repent, Frale?”’ 

a Yas.”’ 

“You will not drink?” 

“T will not drink.” 

yee will heed when your own heart tells you the right 
way? 

“I will heed when my heart tells me the way; hit will be 
the way to you, Cass.” 

“Oh, don’t say it that way, Frale. Now say ‘So help 
me God,’ and don’t think of me whilst you say it.” 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 90 
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My Grandmother, Myself 
and My Girl Friends - 


A Simple Little Story of Three Generations 


DECORATION BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


together in her whole life. Her husband was a 

farmer, and in addition to bringing to vigorous 
maturity ten tall strong boys and girls of her own, with 
very rosy chéeks and strong morals, she also assisted into 
the world, without money and without price, every infant 
within a radius of ten miles of herhome. This service to 
her community she kept up for thirty years, until she grew 
too old to answer the inevitable midnight calls. She is 
still living, at the age of ninety-seven or so, a vigorous, 
lovable old soul, whose hands are as hard as her heart is 
soft. She is somewhat of a personage among her humble 
and affectionate neighbors. But she would not pass 
muster on Fifth Avenue. 

Grandmother’s standards were very simple for women. 
She belonged to no women’s clubs, she joined in no suf- 
frage agitations, she had no anxiety about reducing her 
weight or keeping her youthful silhouette. 

Her education included reading, writing and arithmetic, 
and the most exquisite sewing, dancing, and training in all 
the practical accomplishments which made her fit to bea 
real helpmate to her husband and a good mother to her chil- 
dren. Her course in literature was the Bible and the folk 
songs of her people. Truth, dignity and kindness, respect 
for Divine law, honor to parents, unostentatious virtues— 
these were the results aimed at in her character-building. 

There were no children’s parties for Grandmother, no 
crams for examinations, no rush of social engagements. 
The words ‘‘débutante”’ and ‘“‘bud”’ she knew not, but two 
other words she also knew not: ‘‘nerves”’ and “‘indigestion.”’ 
Grandmother knew little about modern hygiene, but she 
managed in her ignorance to start her children with a 
magnificent endowment of health. She kept them scrupu- 
lously clean and she fed them bountifully with oatmeal and 
potatoes, milk and eggs. Her children were brought up 
entirely without the aid of science, but her good oatmeal 
and cream did not have to compete with ice-cream sodas 
and penny candies. “Sweeties” were a rare luxury to her 
babes, and they throve accordingly. 


M: GRANDMOTHER never saw ten dollars all 


E SAY now that Grandmother’s education is old- 
fashioned. True. But have we anything today that 
is as good as the course of study which enabled my grand- 
mother to accomplish such a lifework, and to remain 
sweet and strong untiladvanced old age, with a great faith 
in the goodness of Godanda great love for her fellowman? 

Suppose we see. Let us take my own case. 

From the time I learned the multiplication table forward 
and backward, until I grandly approached Arma virumque 
cano, books and books alone were my source of knowledge. 
My parents were so impressed with the opportunities in 
this land of free schools that they sacrificed everything to 
the education of their children. 

This is what I got in the way of education compared to 
what my grandmother received. Instead of reading the 
Bible and singing folk songs I dissected portions of Cesar, 
Cicero, Vergil and the other immortals who are handed 
out on platters to youthful students. In addition I read 
omnivorously all the English authors whose books came 
to my groping hand. To be sure I had the Bible, but 
even the Bible was somewhat buried by the avalanche of 
other literature. 

Butter- making, spinning, weaving, sewing, and the 
various household arts of long ago were not necessary to 
me, I was told. So in their places I studied geometry 
and algebra, long since peacefully forgotten. 

Where Grandmother learned to cook, I practiced on 
the piano two hours a day, trying to cultivate a gift 
which I never had and have not now. 

Where Grandmother sewed beautifully at ten, I made 
my first shirtwaist when I was twenty-five years old. 

Where Grandmother learned how to take care of chil- 
dren, and led a healthy outdoor life, I had indoor gymna- 
sium work, and croquet developed my youthful muscles. 
I have never played croquet since! 

I went out into the world as a professional woman, and 
I wasasuccess. My parents were proud of the position I 
was able to fill, the salary I could command, the responsi- 
bility I could carry. What that success cost me in 
physical and nervous force they did not calculate. 


HEN the inevitable happened. In the intervals of 

professional life Ihad laughed and danced like my 
grandmother and, like my grandmother, I married. 

So I dropped my business career and took up my real 
career, for which, and which alone, I and every other girl 
are fitted. I married a man with a small income. We 
could not afford a maid. At twenty-five years of age I 
started to learn my real womanly profession—a profession 
of which I had only the vaguest, dimmest ideas. Thrift 
I had, a knowledge of the value of money, and I saw that 
it was my business to administer our little income with 
the least waste and the most comfort. 

It meant work and study and heartburnings. It is not 
easy when your back aches from sweeping—work worth a 
dollar and a half a day—to remember the salary (four 
and five dollars a day) you could earn without mussing 
your collar. You are apt to drop a bitter tear into the 
scrubbing-pail when you remember your expensive and 
lengthy education. Also you are likely to be enraged when 
one of your old-time friends comes in and laughs at you 
while you scrub paint. When you have been educated 
to think yourself above washing floors and sweeping rugs 
and scrubbing paint it takes considerable philosophy to 
realize that all work is equal in the sight of God. 

I began to wonder who would remain to do the work of 
the home when every one should have received an educa- 
tion. In my scheme of education I had precluded from 
my mind the possibility of doing any manual work. But 
how I grasped its emptiness the first day I washed my 
kitchen floor! Perhaps it was an economic mistake for 
me to give up my good income todo the work of a kitchen 
maid; but marriage to me meant a home, and home meant 
a wife in the home, not a wife going to business every 
day with her husband. 


I worked and worked, and, of course, I learned; and I 
changed defeat into victory; but my sense of failure is only 
mitigated, for the crowning fulfillment of woman’s life has 
never come tome. The strength of my forebears which 
should have been passed on to sturdy children was spent, 
never to be recovered, in the career which I followed for 
four years. At that price was my “success,” of which my 
parents were so proud, bought. 
So much for myself. 

_ “But,” say some, “‘the colleges for girls are changed 
since your day; domestic science courses are now being 
introduced in nearly every case. The next generation of 
girls won’t approach the home as you did. In health, too, 
it is different. The girls of today are physically much 
fitter than we were as girls; they have broader 
shoulders, deeper chests, stronger muscles; they 
play tennis, they golf, they swim, they walk, and 
thus they acquire the health that we did not.” 


ET us pass on now to the third generation in this article, 

and let us see whether the girls of today at college 

are receiving training which will enable them to be more 
valuable citizens than we have been. 

In place of the geometry and algebra 
which her brother will need in his engi- 
neering, but which she will never need, 
is the modern girl studying to discover 
the elements which make up the human 
body? For since it will inevitably be her 
duty to feed and rear the next genera- 
tion, since it is in her hands to eliminate our National 
drug-taking and pill-eating habits as well as our National 
indigestion, she must also be making a careful study 
of food values. Isshe doing it? 

I had dinner a few days ago at the home of a charm- 
ing young wife two years out of college. The home is 
dainty and tastefully furnished, the maid has been trained 
to serve perfectly; she wears the regulation black dress, 
white apron andcap. The dinner consisted of acream soup, 
roast pork, sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, and macaroni, 
followed by a rice pudding! Can you find at any spot 
in this menu a suggestion of the study of food values? 

A young collegiate wife, barely one year out of 
college, serves every day to two men who are both 
pronounced dyspeptics. The other evening the 
dinner consisted of steamed clams, fried fish, French-fried 
potatoes, highly seasoned stuffed peppers, topped off with 
apple pie and coffee! Can you find a spot in that menu 
which gives the slightest hint of a study of food values? 

A young woman just graduated from a leading girls’ 
college came to New York City two years ago to take a 
post-graduate course. Instead she married, and yester- 
day I found her possessed of a husband, a gloriously 
trained mind, two babies and a small income. ‘Tell me, 
dear,”’ she said, ‘‘how do you supply a variety of food for 
your table? How do you know what to buy? How do 
you know how much to pay? What do you do with left- 
over pieces of meat? What would you feed a baby on? 
How do you know where your money goes?”’ 

Her husband looked wan and underfed; her babies 
were living on “‘ wackers,”’ and looked it. 

Where in those questions do you find a trace of the study 
of food values, the human body, or domestic economics? 

Another lovely girl, “‘nice’’ and “‘refined’’ we would call 
her, came out of college a year ago and married, and last 
week she killed her first baby by a diet of half-cooked 
cereal. Just where—but what is the use? 


FRESHMAN girl came home from college the other 

day so overworked from her first-year course that she 
had to have, at once, a course of massage, scientific 
exercises, and a complete rest, to ward off a nervous 
breakdown. She had been working hard for her mid- 
year ‘“‘exams,” and she wore the worn expression, that we 
all know so well, of the ‘‘crammer.”’ 

‘How are you getting on with your music?” I asked. 

‘‘Music?”’ she repeated in a dazed way. ‘‘Oh, I have 
so much Latin—Ovid this year, you know—that I can’t 
find time for my music. I want it so much, but really I 
haven’t a minute.” 

‘‘Howdo you like the domestic-science course?” I asked. 

‘“‘Domestic science?”’ she repeated as if the words were 
new to her. ‘Oh, yes, but I haven’t time. I have all I 
can do with ‘math’ (mathematics) and French. I’m in 
‘trig’ (trigonometry) this year, you know.”’ 

‘Do you go to the lectures on hygiene and the care of 
the body?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, I did,’’ she wearily replied, ‘‘but they are so 
deadly dull that none of the girls go, and we don’t have 
time anyway. That time I need for medieval history.” . 

Here is a lovely girl: eighteen, sweet, beautiful, sure 
by all the signs to be at the head of her own home before 
many years, and she is being trained in trigonometry and 
medieval history! Le 

Sit down calmly, think this over, you mothers, and tell 
me: Who was educated the more sanely, my grand- 
mother, myself, or my girl friends? 
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The Goody “Eats” | Made and Ate at College 


who chummed together all 
through college, and what we 
eight could not get up in the way 
of “eats” at midnight and at 
other times was not worth eating. 
Equipped with two chafing- 
dishes, a tin bread-box for a cup- 
board, and an inconspicuous 
window-ledge for a refrigerator 
when necessity demanded, we were able to prepare various 
delicious concoctions. Fortunately I kept the recipes, and 
have often used them since. I remember ‘‘ Woodchuck”’ as 
a favorite candlelight spread. Here is the recipe for it: 
1 Can of Tomatoes 
¥ Pound of Cheese Cut Into Small Pieces 
2 Eggs Beaten Until Light 


Cook the tomatoes till all the lumps have disappeared, then add 
the cheese, stirri constantly till it is melted; add the eggs, and 
stir until the whole thing thickens somewhat. Then season with 
salt and pepper, and serve on crackers. 


Tez were eight of us girls 


“Sardine Rabbit” and “English Monkey ” 


COURSE cheese is a favorite basis for chafing-dish sup- 

pers, and there were a couple of other cheese recipes that 

we would sometimes substitute for ‘‘ Woodchuck.”’ Besides 

every-day Welsh rabbit we concocted a sardine rabbit of 
which we were rather proud. This is the way we made it: 


Bring to a boil one cupful of cream, one cupful of cheese and one 
tablespoonful of butter, adding dashes of paprika, salt and mustard 
from time to time. When boiling add one box of boneless sardines 
mashed fine, and two eggs beaten light. This you cook a few 
minutes longer, and serve on crackers. 


And then “English Monkey’’! The secret of its name is 
a dark mystery, but its manufacture is quite simple: 


Soak one cupful of breadcrumbs in one cupful of milk for fifteen 
minutes. Add one tablespoonful of melted butter to half a cupful 
of crumbled cheese, and stir them in the chafing-dish till the 
cheese is melted. To this add the bread and milk, one egg well 
beaten, salt and cayenne. Cook till creamy, and serve on crackers 
or toast. 


When we wanted to be stylish we would have sandwiches 
with our midnight spreads. Oh, those ‘‘ Hotty Hots’’! 


1 Tomato 


1 Boll Green Pepper 
1 Onion 


1 Boll Red Pepper 


Chop them all right fine, and season the mixture with salt, 
pepper and Vinegar. 


We spread this on bread when we had it, but crackers 
were usually a very acceptable substitute. 

Another sandwich that “‘harmonized’’—as Nan used to 
say—with our cheese dishes was made of olives and celery, 
as follows: 

24 Olives Chopped Fine 

1 Teaspoonful of Tomato 


Ketchup 
A Pinch of Mustard 


1% Cupful of Finely Chopped 
Celery 
\% Cupful of Mayonnaise 


A Few of Our Candy Recipes 


OMETIMES, of course, the stroke of twelve would find us 
J anxiously testing a candy instead of the heartier ‘‘eats.”’ 
We used to make those Heavenly cocoanut-cream bars. 


The beauty of making them was that they needed no eggs. 
We would ° 


Melt two teaspoonfuls of butter in a granite pan; add one 
cupful and a half of white sugar and half a cupful of sweet milk. 
Heat slowly to the boiling point, let it boil for twelve minutes, 
then take from the fire. Add a third of a cupful of shredded 
cocoanut and half a teaspoonful of vanilla. Beat until creamy and 
pour into buttered tins. 


Then one very simple recipe we named “ Better-Than- 
Fudge Candy”’: 
3 Cupfuls of Light Brown Sugar 
A Small Lump of Butter 
1 Five-Cent Can of Condensed Milk 
Cook this just-like fudge, or until the candy forms a small ball 
when dropped in cold water. Add flavoring and chopped nuts. 
Beat until creamy. We found that the candy was more creamy if 
cooled somewhat before beating. 


_ Another favorite, “‘Sea Foam,” had some of the same 
ingredients, but its general taste was quite different. 


Boil two cupfuls of brown sugar and half a cupful of water together 
till it hairs. Add vanilla to taste, and pour it all very slowly, beating 
all the time, into the stiffly beaten white of one egg. Then beat 
quite hard till it is rather thick. Stir in chopped nuts, and even 
candied orange peel, or cherries chopped, if you have them. Then 
drop on buttered tins. 


I remember that one winter night during Freshman year, 
when we lived on the ground floor, we dug clean snow out 
of the drift under our window, and had ‘Sea Foam”’ and 
a delicious snow ice cream flavored with lemon juice and 
covered with sliced bananas and powdered sugar. 


Novelties for Afternoon Teas 


HEN, of course, everybody served afternoon tea when 

there were guests, and each tried to outdo the others in 
novelties. Chocolate sandwiches were one of our favorites. 
These were made in the proportion of 


5 Teaspoonfuls of Chocolate 1 Spoonful of Sugar 
1 Spoonful of Water A Little Vanilla 


Cook till it boils, and spread on the bread. 


They were really dandy. When we wanted something 
more sensible, with a salty taste—to serve with coffee, 
perhaps—we would have bacon sandwiches, thus: 

Thin Strips of Cold Bacon One Slice of White Bread 

Mayonnaise Dressing With and One Slice of Boston 

Chopped Pickle in It Brown Bread 


Our very “flossiest”” sandwich was some trouble, but was 
really worth it. My mouth waters when I think of it even 
now. It went by the humble name 
of ‘‘Strips,”” but deserved a far finer 
one. This is what you do: 


Cut the crust from a loaf each of 
white and brown bread, so they are 
left the same size; then cut three half- 
inch slices of each. Spread them with 
a mixture of deviled ham and peanut 
butter, &nd press the six together, 
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alternating white and brown. Put the cube under a weight (a 
couple of books or so), and let it press while you make another set. 
Then slice the cubes, and the sandwiches look like layer cake. 


And I must not forget “‘Molly’s Patent” (Molly was our 
culinary artist), which was wonderful with tea. She made 
them of steamed brown bread, with chopped almonds and 
cucumbers as a filler. 

Sometimes we had hot chocolate instead of tea, and then 
we floated fresh marshmallows in the cup instead of whipped 
cream. The heat melted the marshmallows; and the whole 
beggars description. 

here were two or three candies that we liked to make 
for these occasions especially. Whoever started the “‘ Brown 
Betties” I don’t know, but they certainly were good—I think 
it was Ruth. At least, here is the way she made them: 


Boil two cupfuls of brown sugar and half a cupful of milk for 
about four minutes, stirring constantly. When about done stir in 
three-fourths of a cupful of chopped walnuts (blanched almonds or 
peanuts are fine too). Take off the fire, stir till it grains and looks 
sugary, pour into a well-buttered tin to about the depth of half an 
inch, and mark it into squares when cool. 


We All Enjoyed “Peanut Goo” and “Fruit Roll” 


“T)EANUT GOO” was about the simplest, and awfully 

good. We just rolled shelled peanuts to a paste; then 
made a syrup by melting two cupfuls of sugar in the chafing- 
dish, poured it over the peanut paste, let it cool, cut it—and, 
presto! Dainty squares of ‘‘ Peanut Goo”’! 

Molly pone | periodically produce a luscious concoction 
she called ‘Fruit Roll,” and it was not till one day during 
Senior year, when she was in a great hurry, that she let any 
of us help her. Then the secret of the recipe was out, and 
indeed it is so good it should have been made public long ago. 
Here it is: 

2 Cupfuls of Sugar Y¥ Cupful of Water 
1 Cupful of Finely Chopped Figs 
1 Cupful of Finely Chopped Dates 


Boil the sugar and water till it forms a soft ball in cold water. 
Remove from the fire and beat until it creams, but be careful that 
it doesn’t get too stiff. Then add the chopped fruit and beat as long 
as possible. Roll in a wet cloth and leave in a cool place over night. 
Slice in thin strips or cut in fancy figures. 


Then, too, we would often make a dainty candy that had 
a very simple foundation, yet was capable of considerable 
variety. We called it ““A Candy That Does Not Need 
Cooking’”’: 


Take a glass and into it put the white of one egg; pour water 
in with the egg until the glass is half filled; then stir the egg and 
water together, being careful not to beat it, until a foam or froth 
comes. Mix in pulverized sugar until the substance can be worked 
into a roll with the hands, then flavor it and make it into small 
pieces. Different shaped and colored candies may be made in this 
way, and by using a little knack you may obtain a variety of sweets. 
Nuts, cocoanut, cinnamon, raisins, candied cherries, etc., make the 
candy good. 


Some of Our Sunday Night Spreads 


UNDAY evenings, as well as weekday midnights, were 
very likely to find us gathered around the chafing-dish for 
a cozy supper. We had several favorites that called for peas 
in combination. The simplest was ‘Salmon Hollandaise’’: 


1 Can of Salmon 
1 Can of Peas 


Melt the butter, put the salmon and the peas in the pan and 
stir. Season with lemon juice, pepper and salt, and serve on 
crackers. 


1 Big Lemon 
Butter and Seasoning 


Our favorite was our blessed ‘‘ Chicken Wiggle,’’ and woe 
to the Saturday shopper who forgot to purchase any of the 
necessary ingredients! ‘‘Chicken Wiggle’? was made up of 
the following: 


1 Tablespoonful of Butter 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 
1 Can of Peas 


1 Pint of Milk 
1 Can of Chicken 
Salt and Pepper 
1 Egg 
After melting the butter and the flour make a smooth paste. 
Add the milk slowly and boil. Season the chicken, then the peas, 
then the beaten egg. 


The egg can be dispensed with, though the ‘“‘ Wiggle’”’ is 
better with it. ‘‘Shrimp Wiggle” is made by substituting 
shrimps for the chicken. 

“‘Squizzled Oysters’”” were good too. We drained the 
oysters, seasoned them with pepper and salt, and dropped 
them into the pan, which had been well heated. Then we 
melted two ounces of butter in a dish over the teakettle, and, 
when the oysters were puffed up, dropped them into the 
butter—and then ate them, squizzled. 

But better than any squizzling of oysters was the eating 
of ‘‘ Mexican Eggs.”” For these 


Take a heaping tablespoonful of onion chopped fine. Put this in 
your chafing-dish and fry until a dark brown. Then add a quart of 
canned tomatoes. Let this get thoroughly warmed. Then add 
slowly five beaten eggs. Add salt and paprika and serve on salted 
crackers. 

There is nothing better and they are very easy to make. 

Another egg dish we were fond of was ‘‘Egg Fiver.” It 
was simply five hard-boiled eggs chopped and poured into 
melted butter, seasoning and one minced onion. We always 
made Sue mince the onion, because she cried less easily than 
the rest of us. 

In warmer weather we would sometimes have shrimp 
salad on Sunday nights when Molly could be induced to 
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make her good dressing for it. She 
took equal parts of chopped celery 
and shrimps that had been care- 
fully washed and pulled into small 
pieces, and made the dressing as 
follows: 


Take four eggs and beat them 
slightly; add one cupful of sugar, half 
a teaspoonful of mustard and salt each, 
and mix thoroughly. Put butter the 
size of a walnut into half a pint of vinegar; let it come to a boil, 
then add the egg mixture. Stir till it thickens and let it cool. 


We Often Had Candy Pulls on Saturday Nights 


Te on Saturday nights we often had candy pulls, and 
we were rather proud of two particular recipes that we 
had for pulling. For creamy white taffy we used 


41% Pounds of Sugar ¥ Pint of Water 
¥% Pint of Vinegar \% Pint of Molasses 


Heat to boiling point, and then add half a teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar. Stir. When nearly done add a quarter of a pound of 
butter and a quarter of a teaspoonful of soda. Cool in buttered 
pans and pull. 


Better still than this was our chocolate taffy: 


3 Pounds of White Sugar Butter the Size of a Walnut 
1 Cupful of Water 6 Tablespoonfuls of Grated 
Y Cupful of Cider Vinegar Chocolate 


Boil all together till crisp when dropped in water. Put into 
buttered tins and pull when cold. 


There was one candy that we used to make for the 
candy sales, and it was about the most popular there. 
“‘Blutwurst”’ we called it, and it is more trouble than the 
others, but it will keep indefinitely (though I must admit 
it never did in our neighborhood): 


Grate three cakes of German sweet chocolate; mix in half a 
pound of confectioner’s sugar; set over hot water, and, when partly 
melted, stir in two eggs, yolks and whites. Beat well, return to the 
fire and continue beating over water till the ingredients are well 
blended. Then stir in a quarter of a pound of blanched almonds. 
Set it off the fire to cool, and when it can be worked mold it in the 
shape of a wurst, wrap it in paraffin paper, and by next day you 
can cut it. 


Speaking of candy sales Ruth had a clever idea when she 
was in charge of the ice cream counter at a sale during Junior 
year. She advertised “‘Silhouette Ice Cream,’’ and her booth 
was decidedly popular. At the five-and-ten-cent store she 
had found a ‘‘Gingerbread Man’’ cooky-cutter, and, using 
only the head of it, she had cut tiny heads out of ginger 
cookies and silhouetted them on slices of white brick ice cream. 


A Sort of Grande Finale in Senior Year 


WELL remember a wonderful spread during Senior year. 

It was to be a sort of grande finale to the little suppers the 
eight had been having once a week all winter. We put our 
best cooks in charge, ate a very light luncheon, and gathered 
expectantly about six o’clock in my room. I saved the 
menu: it is a record not only of skillful cooking, but of 
human capacity too, for we ate it ail. 

Nan made her famous potato soup after this simple 
formula: 7 


4 Raw Potatoes Season Highly With Salt and 
2 Onions Paprika 
Water to Fillthe Chafing-Dish Cook Till the Potatoes are Soft 


Then followed Molly’s masterpiece, ‘‘Mein Lieber’? by 
name. To make this you take 


Two cupfuls of hot milk; add one tablespoonful of flour that 
has been moistened till smooth, then butter the size of an egg, and 
a dash of salt and pepper. When this has thickened you add half 
a cupful of chipped beef, shredded fairly small, and one cupful of 
grated cheese. 


I supplied the sandwiches that went with this course. I 
had watercress sandwiches, only they were quite fancy. 
I cut the cress fairly small to get rid of the tough stems, 
mixed it with hard-boiled eggs that had been chopped fine 
and seasoned with salt and pepper. Then, when I spread 
the mixture on the bread, I sprinkled it with a little lemon 
juice before adding the top slice. 

Ruth supplied the ‘‘Salade de Luxe”: 


1 Can of Pineapple (No Juice) 2 Cupfuls of Pecan Nuts 
¥% Pound of Marshmallows 


We used mayonnaise with it—the mayonnaise that has 
whipped cream stirred in it to relieve the oily taste. It’s 
nicer for all fruit salads, I think. Then put a lot of candied 
cherries all over that, and it has indeed a de luxe taste. 


In order to enjoy thoroughly our favorite dessert, which 
we had insisted on having, despite the probable ‘‘embarrass- 
ment of riches,’”’ we waited quite a while before the next 
course, which was Betty’s ‘‘ Prune Delight,” made as follows: 


Take a glass jar of California prunes (you can use the large ones 
in bulk if you cannot get the others) and boil them till they just 
pop open. Then squeeze the stones out and put a marshmallow 
into each place. The heat partly melts them. Roll the prunes in 
powdered sugar and chopped nuts and serve with whipped cream. 


A Spread Without Candy is Unthinkable 


F COURSE a spread without candy is unthinkable, but 
we didn’t want anything very creamy or rich, so I made 
for the occasion a pan of my “‘ Cinnamon Stuff”’: 
8 to 10 Tablespoonfuls of Water 
Cochineal to Color 


Boil these till the mixture spins a thread, and be careful not to 
stir it after it begins to boil. When it is done put in one teaspoonful 
of cinnamon extract and pour into buttered pans. 


114 Cupfuls of Sugar 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Vinegar 


As some of the things were made in the afternoon we 
needed only two chafing-dishes to work with. However, I 
must not forget the percolator, for 
coffee was a very essential factor 
of the success of that feast! 

Of course there were heaps and 
heaps of dishes to wash, and I can 
still see Molly sitting on the floor 
draped around the dishpan—but 
our dish-washing methods make 
another story. 
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XIX 


Jo contr did not release Enid’s face from the stern 
control of the hand he had slipped beneath her 
chin, and he kept his eyes still fastened on hers 

as he said again, with slow emphasis: 

“ Now—you—know.”’ 

Certain that he would not let her go until she had 
answered she bowed her head and said, almost in a 
whisper: ‘‘ Yes, I know.” ‘ 

At this he released her chin, took his hand from her 
shoulder, and, turning, walked away. Enid got to her 
feet. Bewildered by the knowledge that she had just 
acquired, her first impulse was to be alone. 

“T am very tired,’ she said. ‘‘Would you mind if I 
leave you now and go to bed?” 

He wheeled and stood facing her, but he came no 
nearer. ‘‘ Yes, go, go,”” he said, a kind urgency in his 
tone. ‘You need rest. I mind nothing now since you 
know the truth. Later we will talk and consider what 
is to be done. Now go.” 


ZO? What was the thing that Enid had seen in that 
long, free, searching look into his eyes? What was this 
knowledge which he said he rejoiced to have given 
her in that look? First of all there was the certainty, 
never again to be questioned, that this was not the man 
whom she had known as Egbert Lothian, not the man she 
had married. He was not the evolution of that other man, 
nor of any man; he was himself—a being she had never 
laid eyes on before the moment in which she had first seen 
him on the day of her arrival in Scotland. This it was 
which had been revealed to her by that long, deep, searching 
look into his eyes. She had seen there something all its 
own—not Egbert Lothian’s soul and character, nor this 
man’s soul and character in the body of Egbert Lothian. 
Sinister, unparalleled as this knowledge was, there was no 
escaping it. He had forced her after that long look to own 
that she knew. 

As she lay in her bed through the short Scotch night she 
pondered all these things until at last, just before dawn, 
exhausted with her effort to divine the undivinable, she fell 
asleep. She slept long and heavily, and the day was well 
advanced when she awoke. But even then she would not 
arouse herself to ring her bell, for she was possessed by an 
instinctive desire to postpone the time when she must 
resume an intercourse now complicated by a revelation that 
laid upon her the necessity of some sort of definite action. 
For she shrank from the consequences to which such action 
might lead. 

When she was finally dressed she stood at one of the long, 
low windows to her room and looked out, searching for the 
inspiration she had failed to find within. While thus 
engaged there was a knock at the outer door of her apart- 
ments. Ernestine responded and came back to say that the 
family physician, Doctor Ogilvie, wished to speak to her 
mistress. Wondering what the meaning of such a call could 
be Enid directed that he be ushered into her sitting-room, 
and there joined him at once. 

When the little, sandy-haired Scotchman, with his pink, 
weatherbeaten face, began to speak every other thought 
was replaced by an anxiety which she had all she could do to 
control. Briefly, his errand was to inform her that quite 
early in the morning Lothian had gone for a ride, his horse 
had fallen with him at an ugly wall, and he had been picked 
up and brought home unconscious. 

Afterward the gossiping little doctor was able to tell a story 
of thrilling interest to his patients by describing the deep 
feeling which the Lady of Lothian showed, and the ardent 
anxiety of her inquiries about her husband’s condition. 
These inquiries he was able to answer in satisfactory fashion 
and to assure Enid that with the exception of a slight flesh- 
wound on the face the patient, who had soon recovered 
consciousness, was uninjured and was now doing well. It 
had been Lothian himself—it now appeared—who had taken 
every precaution that the mistress of the house should not 
be alarmed, and who had instructed Doctor Ogilvie to see 
her and tell her that the accident was not serious. 


“ZO As soon as Enid found herself alone the thought of 
what might have been if Lothian had been killed instead of 
stunned, and of what that would have meant to her, rushed 
over her, and she felt that she must leave the house—the 
influence that surrounded her here. At the thought of this 
obviously necessary action and the shortness of the time 
that still remained to her, that spirit of daring and initiative 
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“ She Knew That She Had Only to Go Around to the Other Side to Set at Rest the Doubt That Haunted Her” 


which had departed from her for so long came back, and she 
took a sudden resolution. 

Without giving herself an instant’s time to consider she 
went along the hall that led to Lothian’s apartment, and for 
the first time stood at his door. With a fast-beating heart 
she tapped softly and waited. The knob was turned care- 
fully and Lothian’s man appeared. His face was drawn into 
a forbidding frown, but on seeing who the intruder was he 
stood aside to let her pass into the room. 

“I came to inquire ” Enid began. Then, becoming 
aware that Lothian might hear her, as his bed—she could 
see—was very near, she asked: ‘Is your master asleep?” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

Thus assured, Enid yielded to the promptings of her heart 
and advanced toward the bed. The lock of the door clicked 
softly; looking around she saw that the discreet servant had 
retired. Cautiously she drew a little nearer. The sleeper’s 
back was toward her and she had to bend to see his face. 
At sight of it she started. His beard had been shaved. 
The next moment she realized that it had been necessary in 
order to dress the slight wound of which the doctor had 
spoken. 

A sudden weakness came over her and she sank into the 
nearest chair, her excited eyes scanning his face, for at first 
the removal of the beard had brought agonizingly back to 
her the memory of the other Lothian. After a moment, 
however, she perceived that the appearance of this strong 
chin, although like the other in form and outline, was 
distinctly different from it in expression. 





ZB Suddenly she thought of the three small moles and 
caught her breath. They would be on the other side of his 
face—the side now turned to the pillow. In spite of the 
conviction which had already come to her she felt that she 
must gain this confirmation of the knowledge that was so 
vitally important to her, and she determined not to leave him 
until she had learned whether that little triangular mark was 
there or not. After a few moments the peaceful breathing 
of the sleeper seemed to have a composing effect upon her. 
Crossing the room softly she opened the door. The servant 
seated in a hall chair rose respectfully as she appeared. 

‘*T will remain here for the present,” she said. ‘‘ You may 
go—and answer the bell when I ring.”’ 

For a long time she sat in the chair at the foot of the bed, 
studying the unconscious face with a deliberation which had 
never before been possible to her. -She told herself that she 
was soon to be separated from him, probably forever, and 
that she must lay up during these brief minutes an impres- 
sion of his face to take with her when she should be gone. 
With deep interest she scrutinized the thick hair, the 
strongly marked eyebrows, the fine, resolute nose, the small, 
definite mustache that did not entirely conceal the firm 
mouth, the strong chin, so like and yet so subtly unlike the 
one that memory held. Then her gaze followed the line of 
the long arm thrown outside the coverlet until her eyes 
rested on the open hand. With a sort of fascinated delight 
she realized that in some way which she could not explain 
this hand looked unfamiliar even with all its material 
familiarity. She had often studied the one of old, and she 
saw or imagined that she saw quite other things here. 

(Page 17) 


The sleeper made a restless movement. The closed eyes 
did not open, however, and the only change of attitude wasa 
slight shifting of the head. Now was Enid’s chance. Her 
heart beat violently. She knew that she had only to go 
around to the other side of the bed to set at rest forever the 
doubt that haunted her. She got up, moved noiselessly to 
the other side of the bed, and looked. The smooth, fresh- 
shaven contour of his right cheek was distinctly visible now. 
It was without mark or blemish of any kind. 

For some moments she stood there, grasping the top of a 
chair and gazing at the quiet, unconscious face as if it had 
been some terrible, dangerous thing. The coverlet, stirred 
by the regular breathing of the sleeper, rose and fell with the 
noiseless motion that indicated life and peace, while Enid 
looked at the smooth, unblemished bareness of the curve of 
the right jaw—a thing which said more to her than any 
tongue could utter, any eye or tone or gesture could express. 
Then with a sense of profound weakness she sank again into 
a chair and her lids closed. 


“LOZ When she had sat there some moments she became 
aware of a sort of nervous dread of opening her eyes, a wild 
fear that it would all prove a dream. How long she sat thus 
she could not tell. It was as if a sudden paralysis had fallen 
on her. But more sudden yet was the quick reaction which 
caused her to open her eyes at the sound of a softly breathed 
word: ‘ Enid.” 

And when in answer to the summons she looked at him 
her frightened eyes encountered a smile that seemed to 
fortify her whole being, a smile that seemed to insist upon 
a response, and without conscious volition of her own she 
smiled in return spontaneously, half shyly. Then she saw 
his gaze pass swiftly around the room as if in search of some 
one. 

‘*James went out,” she said. ‘Shall I ring for him?’”’ 

‘‘No, don’t,”’ he exclaimed. ‘Since we are alone there is 
something to be said.” 

‘“The doctor told me of your accident,” Enid hurried to 
say. ‘I only came to see how you were.” 

‘‘T am much better; in fact, as well as ever in my life. 
This is a matter of no importance,”’ he added, touching his 
left cheek where the plastered cut was. Then suddenly he 
ran his hand along the other cheek, saying as he looked 
straight into her eyes: ‘‘ I cannot say the same of this.”’ 

Enid, now that the issue was forced upon her, felt a 
childlike helplessness. 

‘‘Listen to me,’”’ he said. “This moment is ours; the 
future is all uncertainty. It is a strange position in which I 
have placed you, and you will find me ready to expiate my 
wrong to you through all the future years. But it is not of 
those years that I am thinking now. It is of the present 
day and hour. Be generous; give me these.”’ 

‘What is it?” she asked. ‘‘ What do you want me to do?”’ 

“*Only this: give me three days more of your companion- 
ship, your liking—for you do like me, Enid, now don't you?”’ 
he ended, looking at her with a pleading wistfulness. 

She bent her head. Words seemed useless. 

““Thank you,” he said simply. “If you'll give me my 
three days I swear to you I'll take my punishment like a 
man when they are over.” 
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He did not know it, but the proposition he had made 
fulfilled her heart’s desire for a little waiting space before 
she entered the dark passage of doubt and dread which lay 
beyond. She saw him again pass his hand along the smooth 
curve of the shaven jaw. 

““ How = I am,”’ he said, ‘‘ to be rid of subterfuges. M 
spirit no less than my face feels cleaner without that beard; 
but the best thing of all is the relief in feeling that you know 
me for what I am, or rather have ceased to know me for 
what Iam not.” 

“I knew it before this,” said Enid. ‘‘I knew you were 
You and not somebody else when I looked into your eyes 
last night. Didn’t I say ‘Yes’ when you asked me?’”’ 

He looked surprised. ‘‘ When I asked you what?’’ he said. 

“When you asked me if I did not know you for what you 
were, at last.’’ 

“I never asked you that,’’ he declared. Then as if 
under the spur of some new impulse he corrected himself. 
“Perhaps I did,” he said quickly. ‘You may be right. 
But I was thinking it was something else that I asked you. 
Never mind; we have our three days before us. You have 
promised that.” 

“Yes, I have promised that,’’ she said softly; and with 
these words she left him. 


XX 


it WAS their last day together. They had ridden long and 
hard and had come home physically tired, but with minds 
so highly strung that any unexpected noise made them start. 
At such times they would look into each other's eyes and 
smile at their folly, and then do the same thing again. After 
dinner on the terrace a common consciousness did away with 
the effort of speech. At last Enid could bear it no longer. 
She felt as if the tears in her throat would choke her. 
Afraid that she might not be able to keep them from her 
eyes she turned without speaking and went into the house. 

Crossing. the great hall she sat down near a window, 
knowing that she would not be long alone. Almost immedi- 
ately she heard his footsteps, and felt rather than saw that 
the chair nearest her had been taken. For a long time they 
‘sat there, neither moving nor speaking. Her face was 
turned toward the prospect outside; his, she knew and felt, 
was turned on her. 

At length the big clock on the stairs struck the hour, and 
each started as if from adream. He got to his feet and made 
a step forward, saying quickly: 

“You will play to me once more, won't you?’’ 

He opened the piano, and Enid went and sat down before 
it. She played for him everything that he asked for, music 
sometimes gay and inspiriting, sometimes the reverse. But, 
like all that they did that night, it seemed to have in it the 
element of heartbreak. At last Enid rose, too tired to play 
more, and went back to her seat by the window. 

He did not return to his, but sat down at the piano. Fora 
moment his fingers wandered over the keys as if he sought 
for something in his memory. Then they struck a soft, sweet 
chord, and ina low but distinct voice he sang: 


**T have brought poppies to thee, weary heart, 
White poppies steeped in sleep; 
Ask Love to give us before we part 
One happy dream to keep. 
Sleep—Sleep—Sleep—Sleep ! 
Why shouldst thou wake and weep?” 


Twice the refrain was repeated; then the voice passed 
into a soft diminuendo and gradually died into silence, as 
the chords of the piano became silent too. 


<Z@Z A moment later Enid perceived that the big chair 
next her had been taken. 

“Enid,” he said presently, ‘‘ we have tried music and we 
have come to the end of it. We have much to say to each 
other, but talk between us is difficult. Still, to me silence is 
even more so. If you feel that you can listen I would like to 
tell you a story—a long one it will have to be, I fear. Do 
you feel that you could bear with me till I have told it?”’ 

He saw the dark head, with its profile silhouetted against 
the twilight sky beyond, bend slightly in acquiescence. 
There was a moment’s intense stillness, then in a low, 
steady voice he began: 

“There was once a beautiful land where four people lived 
in a pleasant, stately house. It seemed the chosen place for 
happiness to dwell; but there was little of that spirit there. 
Two of those four people, I think, were made to be happy; 
they were free-hearted, unsuspicious and loving. It may be 
they lacked the sterner qualities, but they certainly had the 
sweeter ones. These two were father and son.” 

He was silent a moment; then he went on with an effort: 

“The other two inmates of the house were another sonand 
the mother of the two boys. If, as I have said, there was a 
resemblance between the father and the younger boy, that 
between the mother and the elder son was stronger yet. It 
Was not a physical likeness, but an inherent similarity of 
character, nature, disposition and opinion. They were both 
very rigid, very self-confident and born with a capability of 
cruelty which circumstances fostered and developed. 

‘‘As years passed and the two boys grew to manhood the 
strange affinity which had divided the four into two pairs 
increased. The elder son under the influence of his mother 
and by the development of a kindred nature became every 
year more Confident in his own self-righteousness, more harsh 
in his judgment of offenders. This threw the father and the 
younger son more upon each other, for the beautiful home 
Was in a sparsely settled country and there were few influ- 
ences around these growing boys but those exercised by 
their parents. They went off to school, of course, but its 
influence seemed to crystallize in the older boy the traits 
which he already possessed, while with the younger it served 
to melt and dissolve such preconceived opinions as he had. 
This condition lasted long, so long, in fact, that but for a 
deep experience with life in all its hardness the boy might 
never have found what he did at last find—his better self; 
nor ever have learned, as he did learn at last, that strict 
ideas of right and wrong are the most important of all 
things, and that these must lead a man not to cruelty and 
harsh judgment but to kindness and mercy. 

‘Long before this lesson was learned, however, a Shadow 
had fallen upon the household through the conduct of the 
father. He was not a man of strong character, not a man of 
ideals and courage. It seems now that the act which made 
him an unhappy man for the rest of his life, and also, to all 
intents, a disgraced One, met with a punishment dispro- 
portioned to the offense. Briefly, he refused to fight a duel; 
or, rather, after accepting a challenge he was not upon what 
is called ‘the field of honor’ when the time came. His wife 
considered him a disgraced man and treated him as such to 





the end of his life. 1 believe that it was less a question of 
cowardice than of the abhorrence a kind-hearted man would 
feel at the idea of killing or wounding a fellow-being for an 
offense which he had not taken much to heart. 

‘When the story of the duel came to the ears of the two 
boys at school the elder sided with the mother and lost no 
chance of rubbing the sense of disgrace into the conscious- 
ness of the poor man, who collapsed under the weight: of 
ignominy heaped upon him, and, most fortunately for him, 
soon passedaway. The fact that the younger boy had never 
ceased to show affection and sympathy for the parent he was 
called upon to scorn caused him to be regarded by his strict 
and pious mother and brother as a being of whom some mis- 
conduct and disgrace similar to that of his father was to be 
expected. The death of that father was a cruel loss to the 
boy, for the poor man had idolized this son who had never 
been contemptuous nor suspicious of him; and the loss of that 
love was a thing for which the lad felt himself well-nigh 
inconsolable.”’ 

He paused in his narration; then, as if upon the impulse of 
brief but deep reflection, he said: “‘ Have I mentioned that 
these boys were twins?’’ 

In the deepened twilight he could just perceive the 
negative motion of Enid’s head. 

“They were,’’ he said; “‘but the brief difference of time in 
their birth of course gave all the rights of inheritance to the 
elder. They were, moreover, so exactly alike that but fora 
certain mark On one of them they could not have been dis- 
tinguished. The mother took a great pride in their appear- 
ance and always dressed them exactly alike. She also gave 
them names which were as nearly as possible the same, and 
they were taught to do the same things in as nearly as pos- 
sible the same manner. It was, therefore, not remarkable, 
although it proved disastrous, that the very writing of the 
two boys was almost identical. The elder boy on reaching 
the age of eighteen was given a checkbook by his mother, and 
told that a handsome sum had been deposited to his credit in 
bank. The other boy had only his former allowance, a fact 
which he did not particularly mind, as he was an easy-going 
youngster, tolerably willing and able to do without what he 
did not happen to have.” 


LO “ At the close of the first year at college, the elder boy 
having gone home on account of some slight illness, the 
younger lad attended a supper given by a lot of rollicking fel- 
lows with whom he wasa favorite. There he was induced to 
drink more than he should and to play cards recklessly, losing 
more and more until the idea that he was being admired asa 
brilliant loser, coupled with his hope of recouping, took com- 
plete possession of him and carried him out of himself. The 
upshot was that when the time for settlement came, and he 
saw what the sum was to which he had committed himself, 
the passion of pride by which he was possessed would not let 
him own the truth. So he obtained the money for the settle- 
ment of the debt by signing his brother’s name toa check. 

“The thing could never have happened had he been 
sober,’’ said Lothian with a certain extenuation in his 
voice. ‘But in his excited and befogged brain he had a 
scheme which appeared to him at the time a satisfactory and 
justifiable arrangement of the matter. This scheme was to 
cast himself upon the mercy of an old great-aunt who had 
always favored him and get her to advance the amount to 
replace the sum in bank before his fraudulent act should be 
known to any one but himself. 

“The awakening of that boy of eighteen next morning was 
an awakening into a new life. The fact that he had proved 
himself capable of such an act even under the influence of 
drink warned him against both that and himself. When he 
thought of his poor father, whose weakness he had always 
pitied although he had never for one moment agreed with 
his mother and brother in identifying it with his own nature 
and character, and when he realized that there was within 
him an unescapable inheritance from that father he was 
roused to the strongest effort of self-discipline that he had 
ever made. It was not enough to write an urgent letter to 
his great-aunt telling her that if she would now send him the 
small sum he asked, which looked to him so large, he would 
waive all expectation of the inheritance she had promised 
him and would bless her to the end of his days. The boy 
saw before him another obvious duty, the bitterness of 
which made him reach out to it eagerly as his one means of 
expiation. He wrote to his brother and told him what he 
had done, but that in a day or so the money would be 
replaced in bank, although he could not be satisfied without 
owning the whole fault; and he left it with him whether to 
tell their mother.”’ 


ZOF “Well,” he went on witha deep-drawn sigh, “the ‘soul 
of goodness in things evil’ never had a better exemplification 
than in what followed. In two days, days that were passed 
in such bitter introspection as made a man out of a child, 
both letters were answered. The boy’s brother—his twin 
brother, supposed to be his other self—wrote him a furious 
letter, branding him as a thief, a drunkard and a coward, 
taunting him with following in his father’s footsteps, and 
adding that, for the sake of the family name, he would con- 
Sent to screen this criminal act from the world, but that he 
would never again sleep under the same roof nor eat at the 
same table with him without a consciousness that he was 
consorting with a criminal. This exaggeration might have 
been Somewhat Condoned On the score of the writer's youth, 
but it was borne out by a postscript in another hand, which 
contained these words, ‘As my son says, so say I,’ and 
to this the name of his mother was signed in her firm, 
uncompromising writing. 

“From that moment the lad knew that he had neither 
mother nor brother. Absolute despair must have taken 
Possession of him but for the other letter which he had 
received. His kind old aunt had responded generously to 
his appeal; she had sent him twice the sum he asked for, and 
had sent with it some kind words which were quite as pre- 
Cious to the boy’s sad heart. Without a moment’s hesitation 
as to his course he deposited in bank the amount of the 
false check to his brother’s credit. Then he wrote to his 
brother, saying that he had done this and adding that he and 
his mother would be troubled by him no more. Then he 
wrote to his aunt, thanking her and bidding her good-by, 
saying that as long as they both lived he would write to her 
from time to time, and that always he would try to be 
and do what would justify her in her faith in him and her 
affection for him. 

“With the remainder of his aunt’s check he bought a 
steamer ticket which took him over the first stage of the 
long journeying that then began for him. In one way or 
another he made his living; but the wandering spirit was on 
him, for he felt that there was no place for him in the world, 


no home, no heart that responded to his. Always when he 


- had worked long enough in one place to make the requisite 


amount he would start on his wanderings again; and this 
was the life he led until he had more than doubled his 
eighteen years. Sometimes he wrote to the old aunt and 
got letters from her. She had quarreled with his mother and 
brother on his account, and in a mixture of love and bitter- 
ness she wrote how every picture of him, every evidence 
that he had ever lived there, had been banished from his old 
home, and the servants forbidden even to mention his name. 
: “There was something in his heart, however, which kept 
it from ultimate hardness, and in his knocking about the 
world he came in contact with so many people of so many 
kinds that the blessed experience of receiving help, which 
in a way gives the poor man a privilege which the rich man 
has not, added to the privilege of giving help which is allotted 
to all, broadened his nature and kept it sound.” 

Again Lothian paused. 

“Go on, please,’’ said ‘Enid in an unsteady voice; “tell 
me what became of your old aunt.”’ 


ZG ‘I lost that best of friends some years ago,”’ he 
answered, “and the inheritance of her little fortune was, I 
can assure you, a quite inadequate compensation for her loss. 
Now that she was not in England, less than ever did I want 
to return there; so I kept on with my wandering life. I had 
never written to my mother and brother. I knew from my 
aunt that they had bitterly resented what they called ‘the 
scandal’ which I had brought upon the family by my sud- 
den and permanent departure. I knew from my aunt that 
the hope of my mother and brother was now that I might 
live and die beyond the world’s knowledge, as indeed I 
might have done.”’ 

He stopped and leaned forward to get a better view of her 
face, still turned toward the darkness outside. 

““What hindered you? What brought you home?’’ she 
asked in a voice husky with agitation. 

Pity for what he was inflicting on her made him say: 
“T have finished the first part of my story. What follows is 
much shorter, but in its nature it must pain you deeply. I 
have already taxed your strength too far. Let me put off 
the rest until tomorrow.”’ 

““No,”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘I must hear it to the last word 
now. Do you think I could sleep or eat or breathe freely 
again in such suspense? Goon. I must know where I am, 
what Iam, whol am. It seems some trick has been played 
upon me, and that you have played it. But oh, poor bby— 
poor man—so hardly treated, socruelly judged and banished ! 
you must not, shall not think that I will judge you. You 
shall tell me all and I will believe you.” 

As she spoke she found a match and lighted two candles 
that stood on the small table between them. Then she 
turned her chair so that he was compelled to look her straight 
in the eyes between the candles, which made golden blurs of 
light in the gloom of the great room. 

“If you were less good, less lovely, less trustful and 
com passionate,”’ he said brokenly, ‘‘I could tell you better.” 

Between the two pale lights she met his eyes with a brave 
smile. He knew she was trying to encourage him, but he 
also knew that if she was to bear the thing he had to tell her 


he must be brief. 2: 
““You have said that you must know where you are, who 
you are, what you are,” he said. ‘“‘I will tell you all this. 


You are in the house of which you are the right and proper 
mistress; you are Mrs. Lothian by undisputed right and 
title. As to what you are, I must tell you that too. You are 
the widow of Charles Egbert Lothian, who died a year ago.”’ 

He saw her face blanch whiter yet. But its composure did 
not falter as she said: ‘‘Charles Egbert Lothian?” 

“T am Charles Edward Lothian,” he said, steadily meeting 
her eyes. 

She seemed to take it all in with difficulty as she said, her 
voice faltering for the first time: ‘‘He is dead?”’ 

“He is dead,’’ the solemn answer came. 

“Oh, I wish I had been kinder to him, more patient, more 
forgiving,’’ she cried as the swift tears brimmed and over- 
flowed her eyes. ‘“‘I tried to do my best. I would have 
borne that life if I could, but I couldn’t bear it; I couldn’t!”’ 


“OZ He stretched his arms across the table that divided 
them and took her hands in his. ‘If you knew how well I 
understand the impossibility of it!’”’ he exclaimed. ‘You 
never could have borne that life. I knowit. At the last I 
think he knew it too.” 

“He spoke of me? You saw him?”’ she said, bewildered 
almost to the point of terror. She had drawn her hands 
away and locked them hard and tight together in her lap as 
she sat upright and gazed at him with widened eyes. 

“Yes, I saw him. It was one of the strange things that 
happen in this strange world. My aunt had written me of 
my mother’s death, and soon after, in another of her rare 
letters, she told me of my brother’s marriage to an Amer- 
ican. Ina subsequent letter she told me that just when they 
were expecting the Laird of Lothian with his young wife 
vague rumors reached them that she had left him. either 
my aunt nor I could wonder at this.. She added that my 
brother had been home, but had avoided both friends and 
relatives, and had stayed only long enough to arrange his 
affairs for a protracted absence. 

‘‘A year ago I was in Africa to shoot big game, a sport I 
always loved. I was ina wild country where white men are 
rarely seen, and when a rumor reached me that there was a 
white man—an Englishman—looking for tigers in a certain 
neighborhood I turned in that direction, leisurely making 
my Way under the escort of native guides. When I got near 
the place I learned that the Englishman had been attacked 
the day before by a tiger, and almost killed. Hurrying to 
find him and offer my services, I reached the native hut in 
which he lay, about sunset. 

“Dismounting from my horse I ordered my guide and 
attendant, who knew a little English, to go into the hut 
and report to me the condition of the sick man. He went 
in with the phlegmatic manner that he always wore. But 
he had no more than crossed the threshold when to my 
amazement I saw him wheel around, with eyes almost 
starting from his head, look wildly at me, then look back 
through the doorway, then back at me, and then with a 
terrified shriek he plunged into the forest, as if pursued by 
some terrible thing. 

“Aroused by thecry a tall negro who was apparently in 
care of the wounded man came to the door—the same dull, 
phlegmatic look on his face. No sooner had he looked at 
me, however, than his expression and manner changed 
exactly as those of the other man had done. With the 
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HE lowest individual income of an actor of any moment that I know 
: he of for a season of forty weeks is $1200 a year. The highest income 
s. I is that of $302,000—earned by David Warfield in one season of 
ons. ‘““The Music Master.”’ But from this it must not be inferred that all 
ant actorsare rich. Theyare not. It is a well-known fact that while a great 
had deal of money passes through the hands of the least of them a very 
my inconsiderable fraction of their earnings sticks to the hands of even the 
the greatest of them. They are all born with the desire for getting, but 
uid- only half a dozen of each generation are born with the gift for keeping. 
hat 
ght Most of the Actors Die Poor 












ITH few exceptions the greatest earners among them die poor. 

Lotta (Miss Crabtree), still alive, is very rich. Sol Smith Russell 
left a fortune; so did Edwin Forrest. Maggie Mitchell was well off. 
Joseph Jefferson was rich when he stopped acting, as was Denman 
Thompson after the great success of ‘‘The Old Homestead’’; James A. 
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ay: ] Herne made a fortune out of ‘‘Shore Acres” and kept quite a little of it MAUDE ADAMS 
s is cs just as James O'Neill will be rich in the end for having ‘‘ Monte Cristo, 
ae and David Warfield for having ‘The Music Master.”’ But these . Se 1S SBR 
off fortunes are really made at the cost of the growth of these actors as “4 i am 
artists. The public would not, or will not, have them in any other w NX 
ord plays, which forever inhibits their further progress as creators of 
ely many stage characters. 
1m, On the other hand, John McCullough and Lawrence Barrett and 
ved W. J. Florence all died comparatively poor; Henry Irving died, after 
— a performance of ‘‘ Becket,” heavily in debt. Edwin Booth died only 
ed! ; fairly well off. Fanny Davenport, after drawing vast sums of money 
‘ou 4 into whatever theater she acted, left the stage and life in debt. Madame 
| Modjeska’s assets when she died were a ranch and some jewels, but 
les . nothing commensurate with the fortune she had earned. Richard 
she Mansfield, who in his time literally drew millions of dollars into the 
xht theater, left a fortune of barely $90,000 at his death. ‘‘I must make 
; of some money and get out,’’ Mansfield once wrote to William Winter 
during his last year on the stage. ‘I see that actors with a small play 
nd and a small cast can make a million; I must try it. We, alas, are 
ode comparatively poor, and if we had to live tomorrow on what we have 
ve j our income would be very small.” 
he ' 
1er " How the Actor Loses His Money 
) 
ho HE resultant fact seems to be that while great incomes have fre- 
is. quently been made by acting not even the greatest exponents of the 
er art have made great permanent fortunes. Whenever any of the famous 
nd actors or actresses of any period in stage history have left any tangible 
ire sign of their labors it has usually been insignificant in comparison with 
hat their tremendous earnings. In the career of each of them there always 
lid comes a time when they seem to risk everything on the success of one 
play which they consider brilliantly promising, but which rarely appeals 
ng to the public. Thus Fanny Davenport lost her all in a massive pro- 
duction of ‘‘Joan of Arc.”” Henry Irving plunged hopelessly into debt 
er with ‘‘Dante.” In “Griffith Davenport,” declared by William Archer 
to be one of the best American plays ever written, James A. Herne 
sank, as a complete loss, a good part of the fortune made from ‘‘Sag 
re Harbor.”’ Richard Mansfield skillfully tried a middle course, by grad- 
2 © ually introducing into his repertoire of established successes new plays, 
ve i, < Ce dear to his artistic heart, like ‘‘ Peer Gynt,” ‘‘Julius Cesar,” ‘Ivan 
ig the Terrible’’—plays that never became popular, but playing which, 
DAVID WARFIELD even if only occasionally, made such theatricals as ‘Dr. Jekyll and 
od Mr. Hyde” and ‘‘The Parisian Romance’’ something less than torture 
at E to the actor. Ultimately, to attain recognition as ‘‘Hamlet,” E. H. 
DU i Sothern, after making more than $200,000 out of ‘‘The Prisoner of 
I Zenda” and ‘‘The Three Musketeers,”’ spent it all and more upon the 
production, and to meet the losses of a tour in ‘‘The Sunken Bell.”’ 
od 
4 Why Acting Does Not Make Actors Rich 
aS 
HERE are two principal causes why acting does not enduringly 
at enrich actors. The first is because they are actors. In the compo- 
of sition of actors and actresses the business sense is necessarily left out, in 
re order that they may be actors and actresses. In proportion as they are 
r- fine actors, which is the exercise of the theoretic or imaginative faculty, 
‘y they have no business ability, which is the exercise of the purely 
le practical faculty. 
or The second reason is that actors, as a class, are generous to a fault. 
y The actor is given to emotional expression; the actor’s language is 
d necessarily almost entirely spoken through his heart, only occasionally 
is through his mind. Thus his very nature renders him at all times a ready 
and happy dispenser of charity. If he is a successful actor he attracts, 
I as does no other living being, dependents and objects of charity; and 
e he is the most gracious of givers. The doings of his right hand never 
a obtrude on the consciousness of his left. The unfortunate members of 
n the profession regard as their legitimate supporters their more fortu- 
g nate brethren. He who denies one of his own kind seeking a loan 
Cy becomes a marked man. Charitable enterprises without number out- 
d side the theater put the actor under frequent tribute. All these exac- 
O | tions he graciously, magnificently, even sentimentally, suffers. In fact 
n one would find in many cases, did their splendid reticence permit the 
facts to be known, that many actors and actresses who are accused of 
d thriftlessness and extravagance, yearly give away to others more than 
t they spend upon themselves. 
t Very occasionally an actor or actress has on his or her own account a 
t saving modicum of this necessary sense of thrift. But the stage as a 
y whole is peopled by two classes: the temporarily rich, who are vastly : 
C in the majority; and the permanently rich, who are very few. } . oe " 
c Py 
L " % 
- How the Actor Recoups His Losses TAG Ph 






HEN the temporarily rich actor gives away all his earnings or loses 
them on some speculative play, and must have money, he has 
nowadays an expedient open to him—he goes temporarily on the vaude- 
ville stage. If he is a successful actor and his tour on the legitimate 
stage has not been successful, or has not earned money fast enough for 
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_ Her Sister in the Country 


Who Wants to Come to the City to Make Her Way 


By Clara E. Laushlin 


m ' Author of “The Evolution of a Girl’s Ideal,” “The New Thing in Her Heart,” etc. 


Darling Little Sister: 


HEN you start out to look for a job I hope 
you'll be very particular about your dress. 
I'll tell you why. Of the girls who com- 
Y plain about flippant, disrespectful treat- 
m ment offered them by men, by far the 
i larger part bring that treatment upon 
4 themselves by the way they dress and by 
B& their manner. don’t mean that the 
majority of girls deliberately get themselves 
i up to look gay and to invite insult; but 
- a % their lack of taste and discretion is so 
woeful that it often takes a very, very keen discernment 
indeed to know the hardened girl who desires only mischief 
from the foolish girl whose desire is merely for finery. 

The presence of so many girls in business life has com- 
oficated | things in many ways. That time of their lives when 
most girls work—between school days and their wedding 
day—is the time when their heads and hearts are fullest of 
romance and of the desire to attract, to be courted and won. 
And as a great many girls have limited 4 pe er of 
meeting men outside of working hours they feel impelled to 
do their dressing up and coquetting during the day. I know 
how they feel! They may not acknowledge it to themselves, 
but they are in a continuous state of expectation, as if they 
argued: ‘‘ We must always be looking our best and be ready, 
for at any minute He may come.”’ Often there is some He in 
the store or shop or elsewhere, whom a girl sees every day 
and whom she is wishful to attract. So they deck themselves 
as gayly as the conditions of their work will allow. One 
can’t really blame them for wanting to look as attractive as 
they can all the time. But lots of trouble grows out of this, 
dear—oh, such lots and lots of trouble! If you hold a little 
baby up to ‘‘look at the pretty light”’ of a candle or a gasjet, 
and Baby innocently puts out her hand to grasp it, you can’t 
blame her; she is following a perfectly natural instinct. But 
she will get horribly burned just the same; and it may even 
be that she will set you, who are holding her, on fire. 

It’s like that with working girls’ dress. It may look like a 
little matter, but it is really one of the “greatest, great big”’ 
matters in this world today. Every girl who works has a 
big responsibility on her young shoulders, and has it in her 
power to help other girls to a degree that many a prominent 
‘social reformer’’ might well envy. 






Z@OF First of all, it isn’t honest to sell your time and your 
energy to an employer and then use a good part of both, 
as so many girls do, in thinking about your clothes and 
rearranging your hair and powdering your nose and—let 
us speak quite plainly—in flaunting your attractions and 
trying to charm a beau. It isn’t fair, for one thing; and, 
for another thing, it isn’t wise; and, for a third, it isn’t kind. 

It isn’t wise because really desirable sweethearts are 
seldom caught that way, and most undesirable temptations 
are often courted thus. A man of any kind of good judg- 
ment and good character is little likely to choose for his wife 
a girl who wastes her employer’s time and who has evidently 
decked herself out to make a match. And the other kind of 
men are always on the lookout for girls with a love of finery. 

And it isn’t kind to strain every nerve, and dress as gayly 
as you possibly can, because in so doing you make other 
girls— younger and weaker and more poorly paid girls—envy 
you; and what you may have been able to do with safety 
they may have to sell their honor to compete with. The 
world is full, my dear, of poor, foolish little girls who are 
ashamed not to have a set of furs, or a willow plume, or a 
silver mesh purse, or some other gewgaw that ‘‘the other 
girls’’ flaunt; and because they cannot earn enough honest 
money to buy things like these they sometimes sell their 
dearest treasure to get them. 

The simple truth of the matter is, dear, that if working 
girls realized the situation not one of them would be seen 
wearing a willow plume (I use that merely as an illustration; 
it is probably the best one I could get) unless she was bra- 
zenly anxious to advertise herself as a girl without scruples. 
Working girls have got willow plumes without dishonor, of 
course. But every working girl who wears one lays herself 
open to suspicion; and if she is treated flippantly by the 
foreman or the floorwalker, or is spoken to on the street, she 
mustn’t lay the whole blame on the men—the plume must 
bear its share. Do you understand what I mean? You can 
see, can’t you, how a man would reason out that a girl who 
was earning, according to his knowledge or to his pretty 
shrewd guess, about six to eight dollars a week probably had 
not saved enough out of it to buy a twelve-dollar feather; 
how he would conclude that she was ‘‘gay,’’ and that if 
she had been gay enough to get that feather she doubtless 
wouldn’t resent anything he might say to her? 


Z@OZ This is one of the reasons why I am begging you to 
be most particular how you dress when you go out to hunta 
job. I want you to look and to act so that any man to whom 
you may apply will know right away: ‘Here is a sweet, 
refined, modest girl who wants work, and not a place to 
flirt in.”’ If he is the kind of man who wants a girl he can be 
familiar with—one he can call ‘‘Girlie’’ or ‘‘ Kiddo,’’ whose 
hand he can pat, whose company he can probably get for 
evening jaunts—he won’t hire you. But if he is the kind of 
man a nice girl ought to work under he'll recognize your 
type at once, and the chances are that he’ll say to himself: 
‘“‘Here’s a girl with character and ambition. She’s had a 
good upbringing. Even if she is inexperienced she will 
probably be worth more to the shop than some other girl 
that has floated from one to another of a dozen places. This 
girl is out to learn, and that kind is not so common that I can 
afford to pass one up.” 

How shall you dress to give this impression? The differ- 
ence between the right way and the wrong way isn’t so 
very great. One chief thing is about your hair. I don’t 
know what it is about the majority of working girls that 
makes them do such outrageous things with their hair. 
Some prominent employers have issued an absolute edict 
against ‘‘rats’’ and puffs and other monstrosities of head- 
dressing. And I know that if I were an employer I wouldn't 
hire a girl who wore one of those South-Sea-Islander heads. 
It isn’t only the awfulness of the way they look; it’s the 
amount of their employers’ time they spend arranging their 
hair. The employees’ washrooms of any place where large 


numbers of girls are employed are a study in feminine frailty. 
Many of the girls who wear those elaborate coiffures do not 
get out of bed, mornings, in time to build them. So they 
wait till they get to the shop or office, and then take their 
employers’ time for making their toilets. Wear your hair 
simply, for one thing. And, for another, wear a small hat as 
cone as you can get it. There are any number of these little 

ats on the market now; and, as it happens, they are not 
only very ‘“‘smart”’ but also very inexpensive. The well- 
dressed woman’s revolt from the hideous headgear of the 
tasteless hordes inclines to the greatest severity. Many 
girls of the class which nearly all girls envy have now reached 
the point where they wear no trimming at all on their hats 
for street use with tailored suits. 


ZO Wear sensible shoes, too. Whenever there is a perish- 
able kind of shoe put on the market, suitable only for wear 
with very dressy gowns and in carriages, it hits the army of 
working girls like an epidemic. A couple of years ago it was 
a patent-leather vamp and white kid uppers. Think of it! 
But hundreds of these, soiled and cracked and down-at-the- 
heel, tramped to work every day in rain and in shine. Then 
it was ooze calf; then bronze; then velvet. Fancy! Last 
winter I used to count the feet in the elevated cars and try 
to see on slushy, pneumonia-breeding February nights if 
I could find a girl who had on calfskin shoes and rubbers. 
Most of them wore velvet shoes and no rubbers. Now let 
me tell you something! Girls who are worth something to 
the world in which they work don’t take risks like that. 
They can’t! Imagine a prima donna like Geraldine Farrar 
paddling around in the cold slush and wearing velvet shoes! 
Fancy Maude Adams or Ethel Barrymore ever wearing 
velvet shoes at all; but particularly try to fancy them 
taking any chances with their health. What foolish self- 
indulgence could there be, do you suppose, which would 
make Miss Adams risk missing one performance? None in 
the world. She loves her work better than she loves any- 
thing that might interfere with it. And that is why she is 
where she is today. It is the foolish, futile little girl who 
disregards her health and doesn’t really mind a day off ‘‘on 
account of sickness,’’ especially if she can manage it without 
losing her pay. But if I were that kind of a girl I’d try to 
keep from advertising the fact. : 

Don’t wear “‘junk,” dear. Don’t wear Dutch necks, nor 
elbow-sleeves, nor rhinestones, nor ‘‘ peek-a-boos.’”’ Weara 
neat, dark suit, and a plain, pretty shirtwaist of dark silk or 
wool or of white wash material. Dress your neck daintily 
but simply; leave off all folderols. Trying to make you 
“look a fright’’? Not at all, Sweetheart. I’m trying to get 
you to look like the modest young gentlewoman you are. 
And girls of taste and elegance really dress more as I’m 
urging you to dress for the street than the average ambitious 
working girl seems able to understand. I don’t want you to 
ape the daughters of the rich, whether the refined rich or the 
shoddy rich. You can’t do it, and I’m sure you don’t want 
to try. But I want you to look the kind of a girl you are. 
For this is a busy, rushing world, little Sisterkins. Most of 
the people in it with whom we come in any contact have to 
judge us quickly as they hurry by. It is only to the few that 
we can slowly reveal our hidden worth. And the way we 
dress is our quickest way of proclaiming ourselves; it is the 
way most people can judge us at a glance. Some of us belie 
ourselves by our dress; we are really much more modest and 
refined than our clothes would seem to indicate. What a 
pity! For how can we tell how many pleasant people have 
passed us by without stopping for a second glance because 
their first glance at us was not prepossessing? I don’t 
want you to hide one atom of your sweetness either under 
‘“‘frumpy’”’ clothes or under flashy, tawdry ones. 


LOZ Now as for your manner when you go into the business 
world. Keep it modest and dignified and earnest. Work 
when you work—all real people do—and play when you 
play. Don’t begin your conversation with a prospective 
employer by evident anxiety to learn how late you can get 
to work and how early you can get away and still collect full 
pay. The heads of business employment bureaus have often 
told me that that is one of the hardest things they have to 
impress on girls who go looking for situations. A girl may 
have been out of work for weeks and may think she is 
‘“‘desperate’’forajob. But if the hours at her last place were 
8: 30 to 5: 30, and she finds (on eager questioning) that the 
hours in the new place are from 8 to 6, she is quite likely 
to decline it or to make some remark about the hours that 
loses her the chance of getting the situation. You'll find a 
great many girls who ‘“‘brag’’ constantly about how late they 
“get down,” and how much extra time they can ‘“‘sneak’’ 
at noon, and how early they can “get off.’’ They seem to 
think it a great evidence of their ‘‘smartness’’ to do as little 
as they possibly can and get as much as they can. If you 
are ever fortunate enough to find your associations among 
people who are really getting on in the world and amounting 
to something you will see that what they pride themselves on 
is the great amount of time they give to their work and how 
much they sacrifice to it. I wonder where so many of us get 
such silly notions. Don’t you remember how you used to do 
in school? (I suppose you did it; I know I did.) While our 
poor parents were straining every nerve to keep us in school 
so that we could get an education and be somebodies in the 
world, we were straining every nerve to avoid an education 
and priding ourselves on nothing so much as on having ‘‘ got 
ahead of the teacher.’’ Little ninnies! And that is just 
what so many young people are when they get their chance 
in the business world: little ninnies who don’t recognize 
their own golden opportunity when it comes to them, and 
who seem to think the brightest thing they can do is to brag 
about their stupidity. 

If you are so fortunate, dear, as to get a chance to work in 
a place where there’s a real spirit of getting ahead by hard 
work and not by any kind of “‘luck”’ or other ‘‘dead-easy”’ 
method, you jump at it and stick to it, no matter what the 
hours are nor what the pay; stick to it for a while, and during 
that while keep your eyes and ears open. 

Observe the other workers, especially those who have 
been there a good deal longer than you have been. Watch, 
when you can, those who work the hardest and are the most 
faithful to their employer’s interest. If you learn after a 
while that you are in one of the places where there is a 


disposition to grind, and no disposition to advance or to © 


reward the willing worker, I most certainly advise you to get 
out as soon as you can get a more promising place to go into. 
How shall you do this? After a while, as you begin to get 
acquainted, you'll almost surely find that a number of your 
girl acquaintances work along much the same lines that you 
do. And you'll hear them discuss their employers and their 
fellow-employees. 

Perhaps a girl who used to work in your place leaves; and 
after she has been in her new job a while you meet her and 
she tells you how glad she is that she made the change. If 
her gladness is based on the fact that ‘‘one can do almost 
anything over there and they never kick’’ don’t envy her. 
But if she says, ‘‘It’s a dandy place; there’s plenty to do, 
and it’s got to be just right. But if they see one’s trying 
hard they’re awful good about encouraging one,” that’s a 
place for you to aspire to. When you hear of an office that 
rewards a bright office-boy by paying for his course in the 
early evening classes at a high-grade business college, put 
that office down on your memory tablets as one you might 
like to work in. 

The best business concerns are now waking up to the 
knowledge that a fine system of promotion and a pension 
which guarantees the comfortable old age of employees who 
have given a lifetime to the firm’s service are not philan- 
thropy, but practical shrewdness. These policies attract 
to a house the best labor in the market and stimulate that 
best labor to its best efforts. I want you to keep eyes and 
ears open for a chance to get into sucha place. You'll begin 
to hear about them if you circulate in the right quarters. 
And if the job you get at first is one where you i that your 
hard work and long hours and faithfulness are coldly taken 
for granted, like the guaranteed horsepower capacity of a 
machine, I hope you’ll keep a sharp lookout for a chance to 
transfer your energies to a more humane kind of place. 


<ZOZ Now about how you shall settle yourself to live. It is 
oing to need some very close calculating—this problem. 
You'll probably have to begin on six dollars a week. 

Let us see what that means. You will probably leave home 
with clothes enough to do you for a while. They won’t 
satisfy you, of course. You won’t be in the city two days 
before you'll find yourself quite cruelly tempted to buy a 
“‘marked down” net waist or a dingle-dangle for your 
neck. And I don’t want you to think for a moment, dear, 
that I underrate the appeal of these things. Don’t I know 
better? When I think of you catching your first glimpses of 
the great shops and all their allurements—you, in that very 
heyday of your maidenhood when “‘ pretties’ mean so very, 
very much—and then of me, sitting here in apparent cold 
blood and saying ‘‘ No, no!”’ to all your sweet desires—I feel 
like a stony-hearted old judge callously ordering a tender 
young thing, all full of life and love, to martyrdom. But 
when I remember certain things—things that I can tever 
forget for more than a moment at a time—I want to cry out 
to you ina scream of anguished warning: ‘‘Don’t!’’ I want 
you to be happy, Sweetest. But oh! I don’t want you to 
try to be happy in any but the right way. And so I’m 
begging you to summon all your strength and resist for a 
while the temptation to buy any fluffs or frills. 

Never mind if you look “fresh from the country.” 
Believe me, that’s not half so bad a way to look as “‘fresh in 
the city,’ if I may be pardoned a sort of pun. And to many 
people it is a recommendation to look as if you were not long 
out of your good country home. Toa prospective employer 
it means a girl probably full of health and energy, ambitious 
to get on, and as yet unspoiled by city ways. 

So wear your country clothes for a while, and don’t be 
ashamed to look what you honestly are. And this will allow 
you more of your probable six dollars a week to put into 
food and into wholesome living conditions. If you get 
enough nourishing food—which is like coal put into a 
furnace—and enough fresh air—which is like the draft 
necessary to make coal burn—you stand a good chance of 
getting up enough steam to be worth eight dollars by the 
time your country clothes need to be replaced. By that 
time, too, you will have begun to be acquainted and may 
need a net waist and a dingle-dangle much more than you'll 
need them when you are busy settling yourself in the big, 
strange city. 


ZO It is possible that you may find work in a locality 
within walking distance of another locality where you could 
live. This saves carfare, which is ten per cent. of your whole 
income, or sixty cents a week. If you work in a wholesale 
business district it is likely that you will find the near-by 
residence districts very poor—at least verging on what are 
generally called ‘“‘slums.’’ And in that case it would be 
foolish for you to try to save carfare by living near your work. 
Fresh from the country air it will be hard enough for you to 
stand the long working hours of every day in ill-ventilated 
rooms, and you ought to have your sleeping quarters in a 
place as clean and airy and quiet as you can afford. 

If you sit at your work a good walk home will do much 
toward keeping you in health. But if your work compels 
you to stand I'd be sorry to think of you dragging your poor, 
weary feet home on a long walk. 

In cities rents generally grow cheaper as the distance from 
the city’s hub increases. But air grows better and sunlighted 
rooms are more common. You'll have to choose between 
living fairly near your work and putting up with some dis- 
agreeable conditions of mustiness and crowdedness, and 
taking a long ride twice a day in the frightful jam of the 
morning and evening ‘‘rush hours,’’ and living where you 
can have more space to yourself and a little better air. 

These are the different ways in which a majority of girls 
like you live: 

First, there are boarding-houses. But if you must pay 
sixty cents a week for carfare and at least sixty cents more 
for a meager lunch each day, and even so little as thirty 
cents a week for washing (which won’t go far, I can tell you, 
when you have to pay fifteen to twenty cents for the launder- 
ing of a simple shirtwaist) you'll see that three dollars and a 
half is as much as you could very well pay for board. That 
would leave you just a dollar a week to cover every other 
need: carfare on Sundays to see the sights; semi-occasional 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 77 
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The Request From the Mother: 


I wonder if you ever realize, you who live and move in the big world of things, how little a woman like myself, living quietly up 
here, really knows of the great questions that seem so vital and throbbing to the country. “Where is your newspaper ?” you will 
ask. But the newspaper is too verbose, to say nothing of the prejudiced writing and the previous knowledge its writers take for 
granted. I suppose I am like hundreds of women: I would keenly like to understand these great problems, but who is there to 


tell us, simply and clearly, and, don’t forget, briefly ? 


Suppose you try. Write me an “extra” letter once in a while, and tell me, for example, about the Panama Canal: Why 
should Americans spend 350 million dollars to cut this enormous ditch ? What will it mean to us? 


The Son’s Answer: 


Why are We Building a 350-Million-Dollar Canal? 


OR four hundred years, Mother, everybody interested in commerce 

has dreamed of a day when vessels sailing east or west could get 

from one of the great oceans into the other without going thousands 
of miles out of their course. As soon as it was certain that there was no 
natural strait across the Isthmus of Panama it became the ambition of 
every enterprising European monarch to cut a passage for the use of his 
own ships and thus control the world’s trade; but none dared actually 
attempt it. About forty years ago Lesseps, the French engineer, 
succeeded in cutting a canal at Suez which united the Mediterranean 
with the Red Sea, and this aroused fresh hope for the solution of the 
more difficult Panama problem. 


When it Took Two Months to Reach the Pacific Coast 


EANWHILE the United States had risen to a high rank among 

commercial nations; but when we discovered, through our Civil 
War, how nearly we had lost California by secession, because she was 
so far from our seat of government at Washington and from our most 
important industrial centers, the transcontinental railroads were built, 
with Government aid, through the Great American Desert. Till then 
every ton of heavy freight shipped from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast 
had to go down one side of both North and South America, around 
Cape Horn, and up on the other side to its destination, a distance of 
some 14, 000 miles, which took the ordinary steamship of that day more 
than two months, or a sailing vessel nearer a year, and would have 
taken even the present swift Lusitania nearly a month. Big fortunes 
were made by loading vessels at Boston with builders’ hardware, 
sailing them to the new settlements on the opposite coast, and selling 
the cargoes, for fifty times their cost, to the people who were putting 
up houses there. 

And what were the chief of those settlements? In California, San 
Francisco, an overgrown mining-camp; in Oregon, Portland, a 
struggling market-town; in Washington, a trading-post called Seattle. 
Today those three cities contain a total of more than a million people 
and minister to the business needs of five million wide-awake Americans. 
For this magnificent development in only forty years we must thank the 
railroads, and there is no reason why it should not be extended farther 
by means of the Panama Canal. Our Pacific Coast States, being able 
to send their products to Europe only by a roundabout and hazardous 
voyage through two oceans, or across the country by rail at large expense 
and then reloading at New York on ships for an ocean trip, have found 
their commerce with the Old World pitifully restricted. But the Canal 
means cheap freights by all-sea, enabling those States to ship their 
lumber and minerals, and their foodstuffs, like fish and grain and fruit, 
direct from their own ports to all parts of the earth. 


Far Western Manufactures Will be Greatly Benefited 


N THE other hand, certain lines of manufacture in which the Pacific 

States have never made any headway, because of the lack of a local 
supply of coal and the prohibitive expense of bringing enough overland, 
will start up when it becomes practicable to bring coal by sea from 
the Atlantic slope and the Middle West with a voyage of 5000 miles 
instead of from 14,000 to 15,000, more than equivalent to half the 
circumference of the earth. Indeed, some prophets go so far as to 
say that this change will transfer the commercial supremacy of this 
country from the East to the West. You needn't sell the old homestead 
at a sacrifice, though, for fear the East is going to ruin right away. The 
transfer is not likely to come in your time nor even in mine; for it would 
require some mighty convulsion of Nature to give the West the water 
supply which is almost as essential as coal. 

Think, also, of what the Canal will mean to the South, the section 
which has developed most slowly since the Civil War. It has resources 
second to none, but the outlets for its products have been too restricted. 
The Canal will be near enough to the Gulf of Mexico to make New 
Orleans a highly important port, and that city is the natural gateway 
for the huge Mississippi Valley, the greatest agricultural region in the 
world, and of recent years becoming also a manufacturing region. So 
we may look to see the cotton and lumber and turpentine and hemp of 
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The Four Republics That Want to Trade With Us 


No open the atlas and look at the left-hand side of South America. 
There lie four republics, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia and Chile, with no 
direct outlet to the Atlantic Ocean. Except by a long and hazardous 
voyage the only States of our Union which their ships can reach are 
California, Oregon and Washington. But what the South Americans 
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want to buy are largely steam machinery, materials for railroad building, a 
improved farming apparatus, and such things, which our Pacific States = 

do not manufacture; what the South Americans have to sell are mostly ‘a 
agricultural and mineral products to be used in manufacturing, and for = 
these our Pacific States have little use. The South American republics G gy: 
are rich in natural resources still almost undeveloped, like this country ry 
when you were a girl. The nation which gets into closest touch with a a 
them now can hold their trade and profit by their rise in commercial = an 
importance. But today a ship setting sail from Western South America Red? 
cannot reach the Atlantic without going around Cape Horn or through BAC SE 
Magellan Straits; and from there, in order to get past that wide pro- Rae 8. 
truding knob of eastern’ Brazil, it must go so far out that it can cross to 9 — ais 
England or Germany as easily as it can work its way around to New , Oe . 
York. So half the time Europe now gets what ought to come to us. oS i 


Right here, perhaps, you say: ‘‘ Very interesting, but how does this 
all affect me?’’ My dear mother, every time you buy a pair of shoes 
you pay a price which really is fixed in Europe and not here, because 
so large a proportion of the hides shipped from Western South America 
go abroad that Europe dominates the leather market. When you put 
a new tin roof on the piazza last spring you paid a little more than if 
our tin-plate makers had been better supplied with tin from the mines of 
Bolivia, which furnish a quarter of all the tin used inthe world. Fora 
cold you take quinine; in your garden you use a fertilizer made from 
mined nitrates; your ‘‘lending’’ umbrella is made of alpaca; the tele- 
phone connection with your house is chiefly of copper wire; on rainy 
days you protect your feet with rubber overshoes; your chocolate and 
cocoa are made of cacao; and vanilla and cinnamon and indigo are t 
among your common household necessaries. For every one of these things, j 
produced in large quantities by the countries of which I am speaking, : 
you pay tribute to Europe in the same way as for your leather goods. | 
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2800 Miles to New York Instead of 10,000 


LL this will be changed by the Canal. A ship from Guayaquil, the 

principal port of Ecuador—which we can take as an example—has : 

now to sail 10,722 miles to reach Liverpool; the trip to New York is | 

almost as far and a deal more risky. When the Canal is finished she 
will head northward instead of southward, and can reach New York by 

sailing 2864 miles, but would have to go 5603 miles to Liverpool. Cut- : 

ting her journey in half will not only make her prefer New York, but, \ 

by saving perhaps weeks of time as well as other expenses, will enable 

her to make twice as many trips in a year to New York as she could { 

make to Liverpool; and while the ship owners are reaping bigger = 

profits we shall get the goods cheaper. But that is not all. Ships t 

have to fetch as well as to carry to make their business pay well. F 
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The vessel which landsa cargo here will want one to take back, and 
she will load up with our steel rails and steam engines, our mining 
machinery and harvesters, our canned foods and cloths, for these South 
American States. So we shall buy more cheaply from them, and sell 
more largely to them. Do you see? 

Geographically and politically the United States is the dominant 
power on our side of the globe. The Monroe Doctrine, of which you 
read so much in the newspapers, and which is simply a declaration by 
us that we cannot consent to the acquisition of territory on this 
hemisphere by any foreign monarchy, is accepted by the Old World 
as meaning that we have taken the younger and weaker American 
republics under our wing. It is therefore reasonable that their greatest 
intimacies in commerce should be with us rather than with nations 
thousands of miles farther away and unsympathetic with their interests 
or ideals in government. 

But you are still wondering why, as long as the Canal has got to be | 
built, our Government should do the work itself at so tremendous a 
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Wx the old South, the cereals from Minnesota and the Dakotas, and the __ cost, instead of leaving it to private parties. pe: a 
; machinery, carriages, stoves, shoes and other things turned out by I suppose the first reason is that the Canal passes through a country . 1G: 2 
i factories in Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois and Missouri pass out of the which does not belong to us. We have merely taken a long lease of b= aS 
; port of New Orleans, through the Caribbean Sea and the Canal into the 5 Cad" 5 
Pacific Ocean, headed for the South American and Asiatic markets. CONCLUDED ON PAGE 80 | a : 
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Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 


O YOU like Hallowe’en parties? 
DD Flossie Fisher thinks they are lots 
of fun, but her cat gave her a pretty 
bad scare when he crawled into the pump- 
kin she was cutting for a Jack-o’-lantern, 
and couldn’t get out again. For just a 
little while Flossie thought he might have 
to live in the pumpkin all his life. 
Flossie hopes that all THE JouRNAL 
boys and girls will like her party so much 















Flossie’s Hallowe’en Party 
By Helene Nyce 


that they will each write a lovely story 
about it. 

There will be thirty prizes of one dollar 
each, and twenty names will be placed on 
the Roll of Honor, for the stories Flossie 
likes best. 

Send your stories to me not later than 
the tenth of October, and if you want 
me to write to you be sure to send a 
stamped, addressed envelope with your 
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story. Please write your address -very 
clearly, otherwise my reply may not 
reach you. 
Send your stories to 
Miss HELENE NyCE 
In CarE OF THE LApiES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


NOTE—In the next number of The Journal (for 
November) Flossie will prepare for Thanksgiving Day. 
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KEEP ON TRYING 
EACH MONTH 


Y DEAR GIRLS AND BOYS: In 

the last contest the majority of the 
prizes were won by the older children; in 
this one it is just the reverse. But your 
stories are all improving so much that it 
is difficult indeed to choose the winners. 
Were I blessed with unlimited means you 
should each have a dollar. 

When you read these words the beauti- 
ful October days will be here and you will 
be attending school. But please do not 
forget to write your Flossie stories. 

Please give your age each time you send 
a story, and write your addresses plainly. 
All stories this month should reach me 
by October 10. Address 


Miss HELENE NycE 
IN CARE OF THE LaDIEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





PRIZE WINNERS FOR JULY 


Gwen Dawbarn, aged 5 years 
South Africa 
Myron Spohrer, aged 7 years 
Missouri 
Kathleen Jones, aged 7 years 
France 
Minot and Edith Kelso, aaed 7 years 
Massachusetts 
Agnes A. Clark, aazed 74% years 
North Carolina 
Isabel O, Groomes, azed 8 years 
Illinois 
Alice Gobel, a2ed 9 years 
Germany 
Lorena M, Crosby, azed 9 years 
Cuba 
Marjorie L. Sterling, azed 9 years 
Newfoundland 
Maazgie E, Hendrick, aed 9 years 
Mississippi 
Katherine Arbogast, aged 10 years 
North Carolina 
Colleen Sharp, aged 10 years 
Georgia 
Jessie I. MacDougall 
Canada 
Jean Snyder, aged 11 years 
Canada 
Nina George, a8ed 11 years 
Texas 
Clara Mallison, aged 11 years 
ew York 
Flora Nickerson, aged 11 years 
Massachusetts 
Bertha Olmstead, aged 114% years 








Massachusetts 
Castella Hees, aked 12 years 
ew York 
Ednah Colwell, aged 12 years- 
New York 
Helen Sullivan, aged 12 years 
Pennsylvania 
Alberta Sherman, aged 12 years 
Texas 
Eunice Collier, azed 13 years 
Missouri 
Lena Brewbaker, aged 13 years 
Virginia 
Ruth Dagnall, aged 13 years 
ew York 
Violet A. Audermatt, a2ed 14 years 
England 
Frances Porteous, aged 14 years 
Scotland 


Rose A. Thompson, aged 14 years 
Pennsylvania 
Olga Merhize, a&ed 14 years 
Massachusetts 
Elfrieda Russell 
Nebraska 








ROLL OF HONOR FOR JULY 


Robert Depue, aged 7 years 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia D. Clarke ‘ 
Virginia 
Vesta Venstrom, aged 10 years 
Colorado 
Edna Bessey 
Wisconsin 
Lela Rucker, a8ed 10 years 
Missouri 
Elva Cochran 
Pennsylvania 
Frances E, Haines, aged 11 years 
Colorado 
Catherine White 
Illinois 
Marjorie Harper, aged 11 years ; 
California q 
Mildred Spiers 
North Carolina 
Stella Hudson, aged 11 years 
Aontana 
Isobel Mayhew 
Canada 
Nellie Flatt, a2ed 12 years 
Canada 
Elisabeth Harder 
Illinois 
Rena R. Rice, aged 13 years } 
Massachusetts 
Cleopha M. Konow 
Missouri 
Bessie Talcott, aaed 13 years é 
I]linOis cj 
Ida Smith 
South Dakota 
Helen O. Farrinaton, aged 14 years 
Florida 
Verna M. Myers, aged 14 years 
Pennsylvania 
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My NAME is QuUIZZYBEAR. 
pat You about ME in fis 
Last letter to You.S3 Jam the little Bear 
that was uncer fis chair. i Iwas so 
Ered ond quiet that Join saidI might , 
write to you FIRST. So I said “THANK YOU. 
The Other People ate a little JEALOUS, but 
Soa they will get over that Kind o dness 
Sool. The Chubbie Children mVery’ 
SA hice alot — letter. The 
: wee: Qutx thats all right | 
" rE ahead can write Z 
Bde sides ,Afour wert rh ood and PA 
Miolight to write first’ he, Evetyhody is 
“wy shoulder as I wrife toyou "It's cas 
TINTS: but it tsrt so easy to make LET 
= family isnt very big,(i ae moa 
PA invoke MY family; Father a Mot 
PAAME. Law the-“Smallest bear, but 
the biggest NOISE. My parents, 
evenif I amthetr only Child.“ 
: nished in the tig tbe 
le ANKS, very mich". always sev 
Aiiat word ‘makes Pag Lhe Wit 
got when Tin nraarg ty. dab J Ret aps $ met orget 
: Linat word feels. The other Iwas DISOf/ 
BUT te Sou about it cd in POETRY, 
because teats tRhe oNLY way I can 
8 aloout THAT DAY. The rest of my letter w 
look gg poayy 2 ag you can inake tt. 
| ONGES 1 Just O, such eet 
: S.Tor just a tite BEAR and 
quizy.tive, I inean to say, that I could 
Rout IN-quiring INto thirgs and Po 
ost Swat things I dont . anirichy 
IT suppose. But 
a ound and fat and 
ay ROLL ayard or two bite 
own . But I getup + RUB 
peer CRY at "att Teven SQuy 
wand savy “Thats most 1 
= a ike ‘a little BoY I Kna 
f Ss Ga. J Saf cord It 
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night and me 
so wery Soon, ‘he got all Beg 
Rave a MoTHER and Rer none ts | 


NS 
4 BEARS Ag lwema CAVE on top of 
ma That Rill is such a filly oe sovery Steep. any 
Mm) that Mother is afraid fo let feewk “op X Baby’ ‘tr 
a “+ ac b apap AY nae: frit for Jam RGUND and 
my 772 + Fa hurt ot bump iny nose, if L shot 
en, dearie ME! poor, Mother 1Routgl! 
fert at’ the Top of that big Fill, Ret ont 
youl never" STOP. “TRat is becatt 
ROUND 5\4 Fike awoolly ball, soif I 
a-volling Gi KAYA ld never stop at al’ 
So) A to me ~“Just stay crt &F 
ng in Me Woods ami 
et track and find 1 
t ES his face and 
Lmuist surely 
RIOSITY in 


and jl Ng goog 
$0 prt on ig pM ey 
a at HOME, It Rud’ him some & 
is Rit HONEY COMB’ 80,Ch 
pit wasnt strange I Rad & 
Rat nade me rather SADRS GX 
cove tet ae resh ine % i“ 
y Wwoys left Rer Quizz m ARE-FU 
LSAD 7 Sonind . L Know just Adhat I shuld Seve nd 
Ay instead of getting BLUE_I should Rage smiled and; 
me i ee Co E or ares ba to Do. ee Stead 
Det URIOUS and full of Quizzt-ne : 
stave d at HOME and found some sep BUS 
sey Dut Iwas almost eaten UP with ChRidst 
uiust iste pear I would find out, 0 look 
exactly Row ty Mother g&t that Honky 
impel the Beck -(YumMY Yom! but NEY is just 
AQ fine with Coovtes and some CHEESE!) So, with, 
us cL “tol. poly trot off ran tAs QuizzyY BEAR. ‘Away: 
a T waddled PU rete our Hi L through wood and a g 
Ms , Sn GIRLS .T4was quite ae 
a THEY Knew ‘most everything, 
theycoutd tell where NIC 
FRESH HONEY GREW. 
fe Ae ip ile if 
=e Ni Stood 111) Qoo 
and ‘straight PL 


Dears | have only & LITTLE place to say "HOW DO YOU DO, 
iL pears", because I let QUIZZY BEAR write to you, 
for he had been so QUIET and PATIENT, and be- 
cause he just had to tell you "How he found HO- 
NEY, and how he was SORRY for his DISOBEDIENCE. 
BE SURE, Dears, to write and tell me if you 
‘| like the LETTERS I write you, and also BE SURE to ask for 
JUST ANY ONE you want LETTERS from. You will get LETTERS 
from those People and Things that seem to-be most wanted by 
the MOST CHILDREN.Y (That's fair, isn't it?) OREWEMBER that 
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thie SchoolYard Gate .The ScRo House DO 
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fowa bear Poy Rad come ti 
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A White List of Plays 


Answering the Question of Parents: “To What Plays Can I Safely Take My Children?” 
By John Corbin 


Author of “The Forbidden Guests,” “How One Girl Lived Four Lives,” etc. 


EN asked. if Rostand’s- “‘Chantecler” was a success the 
witty Alfred Capus answered: ‘‘No one can possibly say 
until after the two hundredth performance!” In America, 

as in France, the play has been the subject of sensational com- 
ment.. Miss Maude Adam&, most feminine of actresses, was cast 
for the masculine part of the Rooster. But in spite of all it has 
proved a very real success. 

Playgoers will do well to remember that in France the rooster is 
in a way the National bird. It is somewhat as if we were to have a 
play the hero of which is the American eagle. But Chantecler is 
more than a National figure: he typifies the modern masculine mind 
everywhere. For untold centuries man has conceived himself to be 
the fixed center of creation, the be-all and the end-all of the Universe. 
Chantecler believes that except for his cock-crow in the early dawn 
the sun would not rise, but all the world would remain in darkness. 
When he learns the truth it is a hard blow—a tragedy of disillusion- 
ment—and at the same time a comedy of fallen pride. He finds 
consolation in the humble importance of his daily life. 

The heroine of the play, the Hen Pheasant, is a satire on the 
‘“‘advanced”’ modern woman. She is the most masculine of hens. 
Discontented with the female lot she has ceased to lay and to set, 
and has developed the gorgeous plumage of the male, with all its 
prismatic colors: blue, green, yellow, purple and gold. As she 
herself says, she is ‘‘revolted, enfranchised.”” When Patou, the 
delightful old mongrel of a farm dog, finds that she is a “brainy” 
woman he clutches his tail between his legs and scuttles! But 
Chantecler is dazzled. He leaves his barnyard and his day’s work 
and lives in the forest with his affinity. 


“Chantecler” is Brilliantly Witty and Masterly 


O MAKE sure of possessing him wholly she suggests that the sun 

might rise without his crowing, and prevails upon him to make 
the test. The sun rises as usual! All personal pride is killed in the 
poor Rooster at a single stroke. But he is not crushed. He does not 
lose his belief in what he calls singing. Rather he gains a new and 
greater courage. He will sing on forever—not to give each day its 
dawn, but to lead the world into the light of a more distant, more 
glorious sun. Out of his humiliation he learns a finer and more 
spiritual pride. In her effort to win him wholly the Hen Pheasant 
has lost him. He goes back to the barnyard, to his humble day’s 
work—and to his new and more glorious task of singing each day of 
the time when the world will be bathed in eternal light. 

This Rooster, in short, is a remarkably fine fellow—a fellow of 
heart and imagination! That he is portrayed in a vein of humorous 
grotesque, of satire and hearty laughter, does not detract from the 
dignity and importance of his character as a whole. His first pride 
in his singing is never pompous; it is saved by dignity and reserve. 
And in the end he wins a truly noble freedom of the spirit. 

Quite seriously let it be said that since Cyrano de Bergerac the 
drama has known no character so heroically masculine and right as 
Chantecler, no play so brilliantly witty, in all respects so masterly. 

To such a réle Miss Adams is wholly inadequate. No woman has 
the physique to embody such a part, the voice for such heroical 
crowing. And the text has been very badly handled. That much of 
the wit should vanish was, of course, inevitable; but much might 
have been retained that is not. The part of the Blackbird has been 
cut to nothing. Yet against all odds the performance is refresh- 
ing, stimulating. Those who are wise will see it; and those who are 
still wiser will then read the perfect text in the original, or in Miss 
Gertrude Hall’s very able translation. 


The Sweetness of “The Blue Bird” 


Y A CURIOUS coincidence Maeterlinck’s ‘‘The Blue Bird” 
also teaches the beauty and the importance of the humble things 
of every day. But here the similarity ceases. Rostand is the 
quintessence of all that is best in the genius of the French—clear, 
definite, human; at once inspired by common-sense and limited by 
it. The Belgian Maeterlinck belongs in spirit to the North. He 
lives in a world of tender imagination, of beautiful mysticism. 
“‘Chantecler”’ is strong with a man’s philosophy. ‘‘The Blue Bird” 
is sweet as the dream of childhood. 

It need not here be told how Tyltyl and Mytyl, accompanied by 
the spirits of all the good familiar beings of the fireside—bread and 
water, the cat and the dog—go forth with the fairy Berylune to 
seek the blue bird that means happiness, or of all the wonderful and 
amusing adventures they encounter. The most beautiful scene of 
all—that in the land of unborn children—was printed in these pages 
long before the play was presented on any stage. 

It is by far the most popular of Maeterlinck’s plays, and, as it 
seems to me, the deepest and best. 


The Play That Won the Shakespearean Prize 


N SPIRIT at least an American dramatization of the “Pied 

Piper” legend, by Josephine Preston Peabody, belongs in the class 
of these two masterpieces. Its dramatic development is less clear 
and firm, and its spiritual implications are less profound; but it 
moves on a very high plane of thought and feeling, and it makes a 
thoroughly delightful entertainment. The Piper here is no mere 
conjurer, like Browning’s hero, who pipes away the children of the 
town in revenge for being cheated of the money due him in the 
matter of the rats. He is a strolling player who resents the smug 
laws of the townsfolks, which make him and his fellows vagabonds. 
He is the spirit of art and of freedom. Especially he resents it that 
his mother’s life was saddened and made short by the harshness of 
burgher folks. His strongest passion is a love of the children; and 
after he has piped them away he adopts them all—a whole hundred 
of them! Being a fellow of such maternal feeling it is impossible 
that he should keep his hundred boys and girls forever from their 
true parents. After a struggle with his own heart he leads them 
back, forgives the townspeople, and is highly honored by them. 

Nothing more delightful has been seen of late in the theater 
than the scene in which, in obedience to the Piper’s tune, they swarm 
out of the quaint old houses of Hamelin Town and dance away to 
the mountains—unless it is the scene in which they troop back at 
the bidding of the music, and leap into the arms of their parents! 


A Play of Sunlight and Love 


HE success of ‘ Pomander Walk”’ has been prepared by fifteen 
years of problem plays, social tragedies and melodramas in which 
the heroes are crooks. But the public will have the romance of true 


hearts and the fresh air of outdoors. 


. The scene of the play is the most original and charming that has 
been shown on any stage in a “blue moon.” Five little Georgian 
houses in a “crescent” look out at the audience from placid eyes 
over a quiet street and a strip of green. At one side the Thames 
dreamily ebbs and flows with the tide. There are a fisherman who 
angles all day, a muffin-man who cries his wares for afternoon tea, 
and a lamplighter who loafs by with his ladder at twilight. The 
people of the play live as if in a sort of backwater, eddying aside 
from the main currents of life—a retired Admiral on half pay and a 
butler retired on his savings; an antiquary and a widow; a mother 
and her daughter. Long ago the mother loved and was loved by 
Baron Otford, but a stern parent separated them, and each made a 
loveless marriage. Now the Baron’s son happens by and falls in 
love with the daughter. Seeing the happiness of the young pair the 
oldsters renew the love of their youth. For everybody, in fact, there 
are wedding bells. ‘‘Pomander Walk” breaks into a universal 
wedding march. And so we have a world in which there are no 
problems and no villains, only sunlight and love. 


The Story of “Rebecca” as a Play 


eo, one to whom the name of Kate Douglas Wiggin is dear 
will welcome the dramatization of “Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm.” With the able assistance of Miss Charlotte Thompson 
Mrs. Wiggin has given us, if not a good play, at least a most enjoy- 
able stage story. All the people of the book are there— Jeremiah Cobb 
with his stage; Rebecca’s aunts, Miranda and Jane; Mrs. Perkins; 
the village children; even Mr. Aladdin himself. We see the brick 
house and the stage-driver’s kitchen, Mr. Aladdin’s cottage and 
the Sawyers’ barn. And we see Rebecca grow up from the timid girl 
who arrives at the brick house to the heroine of Graduation Day. 

Miss Edith Taliaferro manages very successfully to suggest the 
various ages through which Rebecca develops, and if she is not 
quite equal to all Rebecca’s vivid, girlish moods and adventurous 
imagination the impression as a whole is delightful. 


The Delightful Comedy of “The Seven Sisters” 


N ADAPTING “The Seven Sisters” to our stage Edith Ellis has 

had the good sense not to attempt to Americanize it. As far as 
possible the Hungarian scenes and atmosphere of Ferencz Herczegh’s 
original are preserved. And with the very able assistance of Charles 
Cherry, the star, and Laurette Taylor, as one of the sisters, the 
production has scored a striking success. The widow of an army 
officer is struggling in reduced circumstances to launch her seven 
dowerless daughters in matrimony. In order to conceal the ages of 
the older daughters Mici, the fourth of the sisters (Miss Taylor), 
is kept in short skirts, though already seventeen. In a boarding- 
school escapade she has fallen in love with Count Horkoy (Mr. 
Cherry). But she cannot marry him until her three older sisters 
are married off. - The performance discloses in Miss Taylor an 
artist of unusual charm. As the heroine of “ Alias Jimmy Valentine,” 
during the first months of its run, her dignity and grace and the 
emotional sincerity of her acting placed her in the front rank 
of our ingénues. Now, in a romping comedy part she is equally 
distinguished. 


A New Play by the Author of “Peter Pan” 


S AN afterpiece to her revival of “‘ Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire” Ethel 
Barrymore is presenting a new one-act play, also by James M. 
Barrie, the author of ‘Peter Pan,” ‘‘The Twelve Pound Look.” 
Miss Barrymore appears as a typewriter who has preferred a life of 
honest work and independence to one of luxury as the wife of an 
unscrupulous and very successful man of affairs. Why tell the 
mystic meaning of the title? It is enough to say that it reveals 
Barrie’s most delightful vein of humor and satire, and that Miss 
Barrymore again shows us that she is an artist of steadily ripening 
powers. It is a play that all women will take to their hearts. 


Two Wholesome American Plays 


“"T’-HE MAN FROM HOME,” though by no means a highly 
original or important play, somehow strikes a deep, one might 
almost say a National, note of character. Homespun Americanism 
has often been contrasted with the insincere polish of society abroad; 
but Messrs. Booth Tarkington and Leon Wilson have managed to 
impart freshness and vivacity to the theme, and invest it with the 
atmosphere of adventure and romance. The scenes on the Italian 
coast are of the utmost loveliness. The play introduces Mr. W.T. 
Hodge asastar. He is an actor of sound and natural methods. 

“The Fortune Hunter,” by Winchell Smith, centers in a theme 
quite new to the stage. A young man whom every one likes has 
failed in every position he has been given, and is in a fair way to 
become a mere sponge upon his friends. His only talent, as it seems, 
is his personality. One of his friends suggests that he marry an 
heiress. In almost any small city, he says, there are young women 
who have come back from fashionable girls’ schools to find that all 
the most promising young men of the town have gone away to seek 
their fortunes in the metropolis, leaving a mediocre lot of suitors to 
choose from. The hero has only to make a reputation for sobriety 
and honesty in order to marry the richest heiress of all. This he 
does; but the result is very different from what was expected. 

He finds work in a druggist’s shop which is running down from 
sheer stupidity, and little by little he builds up the entire business. 
The local heiress quite promptly falls in love with him; but, 
inspired by work and success, he finds that he is not quite low enough 
to make pretended love to her. And he has fallen sincerely in love 
with the old druggist’s daughter. The result is the complete 
regeneration of his character. He even enjoys the “water-wagon”’ 
and church! 

The play is one of-the most amusing in recent years. As inter- 
— by John Barrymore the leading part is full of sympathetic 
charm. 


The Shakespeare of Sothern and Marlowe 


HE Shakespearean performances of Sothern and Marlowe are 

always of substantial merit. By unswerving devotion to the 
best these artists have made themselves unquestionably the fore- 
most classical actors on the English-speaking stage. Last year they 
added “‘ Macbeth” to their repertory. The loyalty of our public to 
all high endeavor is shown in the fact that in a season that spelled 
disaster to so many frivolous and shallow productions they have 
played this somber tragedy to crowded houses. 
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White 
Town Cars 


HITE town cars are 
but the complete ex- 
pression of the de- 
signing genius and 
the manufacturing ability of 
the great White factory— 
the natural consequence of 
the experience and ideals of 


these builders. 


For years 


the White factory has been 
noted for the kind and class 
of workmanship—for the 
grade of materials used —in 
other words, for the relia- 
bility of its manufacturing. 
For years and years the 
White Steamer was the 
most reliable automobile 
upon any market; then 
came the White gasoline 
car—the car, which by 
performance has been the 
wonder of the automobile 
world—the car, which by its 
design has far surpassed or- 
dinary gasoline cars as the 
steamer surpassed the early 


types. 


With all these facts 


the automobile world is well 
acquainted — these were the 
facts of designing and man- 
ufacturing ability. 





Sumptuously Built 


The town cars, in addition 
to the splendid building and 
designing, incorporated an- 
other thought called “style” 
—that beauty of line—that 
sumptuous finish—that 
greyhound trimness that 
marks the well-done prod- 
uct from the common kind. 
The most casual glance at 
the White town car at once 
convinces the most skepti- 
cal of the superb building, 
finishing and attention to 
Nothing that can 
contribute to make a car 
more comfortable and luxu- 
rious has been omitted from 
the White town car—they 
are the acme of luxury, and 
yet they are not large and 
cumbersome, but thread 
the crowded streets with 


details. 


ease. 


For the asking we will send 
a dainty booklet for dainty 
women that tells all about 
these White town cars. 


ite Pi Company 


The Wh 


846 East 79th Street 
Cleveland 
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AMERICAN FASHIONS FOR AMERICAN WOMEN 
























The American Evening Hat 





Designed by N. F. Morrill 


ITH a graceful brim sweeping upward on each 

side, giving an enchanting view of the coiffure, 
the hat above is charmingly adaptable for an evening 
box party or restaurant dinner. A long plume in 
shaded blue sweeping toward the right side is caught 
under a bow of velvet ribbon, matching in color the 
velvet which covers the hat. 

Below is a pretty hat for a young girl in iris- 
purple velvet, the drooping brim turning upward at 
the left side in a captivating way, and trimmed with 
a long plume curled around the low crown, with a 
succession of trim bows set one below the other on 
the left side. Tiny clusters of pink rosebuds are 
partly hidden under the fronds of the feather. 

In the lower right-hand corner of this page is a 
picturesque hat with an all-around rolling brim, 
covered with bronze-green velvet and trimmed with 
taupe plumes. 


Designed by 
Laura Samuels 


Drawings by Maude Stokes 


HE picturesque in women’s hats through all 

ages is always to be found where ostrich 
feathers form a part or the entiretrimming. Like 
all really exquisite things, neither time nor con- 
tinued usage has ever effaced their beauty, but 
rather enhanced it as each season appears. For 
the moment the fringe or willow feathers’ have 
passed out of favor for the more natural ostrich 
plume in its original form, the depth and thickness 
of the plumage possessing a beauty unsurpassed 
by artificial devices. 

Now that we can no longer be amazed at the 
varied forms of feathers the attention is drawn by 
the wonderful blending of colors in the dyeing, one 
shade merging into a lighter or darker tone, or 
tipped with a widely different color forming a har- 
monious complement. 
























Designed by N. F. Morrill 










Designed by N. F. Morrill 






O MORE adaptable possession can be found than 

a black and white hat, and these hats are more 
desirable this season than ever before in consider- 
ation of the prevalence of brilliant colored gowns, 
giving, as they do, a tone of moderation to the most 
vivid color scheme. The hat in the center is espe- 
cially graceful and lovely made of white beaver with 
an under-brim facing of black velvet. Three white 
plumes are used in trimming, massed in a graceful 
cluster low on the left side. 

An amazon plume in two tones of pink encircles 
the crown of the captivating hat above in a modified 
poke shape, making a trimming singularly delightful 
in its simplicity for a young girl. The hat is covered 
with black velvet, with the under brim faced in deli- 
cate pink chiffon over palest pink satin. A light 
blue or delicate gray feather would be equally pretty 
and in some cases more becoming. 






Designed by 
Laura Samuels 

















The Blouse for the Two-Piece Suit 


6356— Made of some delicately colored 


chiffon, with hemstitched bands and em- ° 


broidered trimming pieces of a chiffon 
matching the dress material in color, this 
makes a pretty and useful waist. Pat- 
terns (No. 6356) come in seven sizes: 
32 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires one yard and a half of 36-inch 
material, and three-eighths of a yard of 
36-inch contrasting material. 





6356 

















ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this 





6358 


6358—A charming iridescent effect may 
be given to this waist by using different 
colors of chiffon, one over the other, forthe 
graceful draping arrangement. Patterns 
(No. 6358) for this waist—closed in the 
back—come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36requirestwo yards 
and three-quarters of 36-inch material. 


6364—This charming waist was made by 
combining different materials and colors. 
The materials used were silk and chiffon 
over silk and lace. Patterns (No. 6364) 
come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires one yard and 
three-quarters of 44-inch chiffon, and two 
yards and a quarter of 22-inch silk. 





6366—A silk foundation with bands of 
filet lace veiled with chiffon was used for 
the waist below. Patterns (No. 6366) 
come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires one yard and 
three-quarters of 36-inch silk for lining, 
three yards of lace, and one yard and a 
half of 44-inch chiffon. 


6366 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Hannah Mitchell 


6360—This waist was made of chiffon 
and a batiste hand-embroidered banding 
over a guimpe lining of soft silk. Pat- 
terns (No. 6360) for this waist—closed in 
the back—come in six sizes: 34 to 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two 
yards and a half of 44-inch material, and 
three yards and one-eighth of banding. 





6370— White marquisette with lace yoke 
and undersleeves will be pretty for this 
waist. The touch of color is obtained by 
the use of soft silk for the plaiting and 
collar. Patterns (No. 6370) come in five 
sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires two yards and a half of 
36-inch material. 





6368— Pink and gray chiffon made the 
waist below, using the pink for the under- 
waist and the gray for the overblouse. 
Patterns (No. 6368) for this peasant 
blouse—closed in the back—come in five 
sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 


36 requires about two yards and three-° 


quarters of 44-inch material in each color. 
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6566 












6362—Chiffon, marquisette or sheer 
batiste would be pretty and appropri- 
ate for this waist, with knife plaitings 
of the material—the trimming bands 
of the material embroidered in silk or 
cotton floss in two or more contrgst- 
ing colors. Patterns (No. 6362) 
come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires three 
yards of 36-inch material. 


6370 





page can be supplied at fificen cents for each number, post-free. The 


amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; 
or by mail, giving number of paitern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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6359—The good results 
which may be obtained 
by the correct combining 
of chiffon,.silk and lace 
are Clearly shown in the 
charming pink dress 
illustrated on the left of 
the upper group. Pink 
chiffon, black satin and 
a wide flouncing of 
white lace were the ma- 
terials used. This dress 
would also be pretty and 
in good taste made of 
less expensive materials, 
such as cotton marquis- 
ette in two colors with 
embroiderednet. Dim- 
ity or batiste with Swiss 
embroidery could also 
be used. Patterns (No. 
6359) for this dress — 
with shirred peasant 
waist closed in the 
back—come in fivesizes: 
14, 16, 17,.18 and 20 
years. Size 16 requires 
six yards of 36-inch 
material, and three yards 
and a half of 6-inch lace, 








6359 
Designed by 
Rowena Rice 


6365—Not only is the smocked dress 
shown in the lower left-hand corner an 
appropriate dress for a dance or an 
evening party, but it is equally good 
taste for the theater or concert, and may 
be worn with or without a hat. A soft 
silk was first accordion-plaited, then 
smocked with silk floss. The pattern 
contains a guide for this smocking, and 
in this issue of THE JOURNAL will be 
found an accurate description of a sim- 
ple form of smocking which may be 
applied to this dress. Patterns (No. 
6365) for this dress—to be smocked 
or gathered—come in six sizes: 12, 14, 
16, 17, 18 and 20 years. Size 16 re- 
quires five yards and a quarter of 
44-inch material. 


The Dress for the Dance 


Designs by the Fashion Editors: With Drawings by M. E. Musselman. 
















































































































































































6361—Marquisette, and filet lace dyed 
to match, over a foundation of silk of 
the same color, made the pretty dress 
shown above. The two-piece tunic or 
overskirt and the simple peasant blouse 
give the same simplicity and beauty of 
line to this dress as that seen in the 
early Grecian costumes. These are 
much-desired features for young 
women’s clothes and are generally very 
becoming. Besides, the advantage in 
making such an easily constructed 
dress is not to be overlooked. Patterns 
(No. 6361) for this dress—with slightly 
raised waist-line and high or round 
neck—come in five sizes: 14, 16, 17, 
18 and 20 years. Size 16 requires five 
yards and a quarter of 44-inch material. 


6367—The dress in the lower right-hand corner is another style which may be used 
for other occasions than the dance. Here is a dress so correctly proportioned and so 
charmingly balanced by the trimming of simple Greek banding as to remain in style 
indefinitely. In fact the secret of good style is lines that are dignified and harmonious, 
and these are the things which make a dress wearable season after season. An écru- 
colored batiste was the material selected for this dress, and the banding was hand- 
embroidered in a harmonious shade of brown silk floss. Such adress, however, may be 
made in a large variety of cottons and in soft silk, and if one’s time is limited machine- 
made banding could be substituted. Patterns (No. 6367) for this tucked dress—closed 
in the back—come in six sizes: 12, 14, 16, 17, 18 and 20 years. Size 16 requires six 


yards and a half of 36-inch material and fifteen yards and a quarter of banding. 





























6.367 


6363— Here is a charm- 
ing adaptation of an 
equally charming old 
design of the Victorian 
period. This dress is 
made of a fine net lace 
flouncing over a white 
silk lining, the pretty 
touch of color being ob- 
tained by a high girdle 
of soft silk and roses 
made of the same silk. 
This type of dress is es- 
pecially good for a slen- 
der girl and may be made 
in a number of pretty 
materials. Patterns 
(No. 6363) for this dress 
—with a plain waist and 
a seven-gored founda- 
tion over which the ruf- 
fles are arranged—come 
in five sizes: 14, 16, 17, 
18 and 20 years. Size 
16 requires five yards 
and a quarter of 30-inch 
material, and five yards 
and a quarter of 7-inch 
and five yards anda 
quarter of 1l-inch lace. 
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ATT ERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all of the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at 
Sifteen cents for each number, post-free. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; 
or by mail, giving the number of the pattern, the age and the bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Designed by 
Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. Rowena Rice 
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_ The Stripe and the Plai 


6374— Delicate rose chiffon over 
striped silk would be lovely for this 
peasant blouse. Patterns (No. 
6374) come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires one yard and a half of 44-inch 
material, one yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting material for the overblouse, 
and one yard and a quarter of 18- 
inch all-over net for the guimpe. 
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Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


6376-6377—Enchanting in its simplicity 
-is this dress of striped’ satin. Patterns 
(No. 6376) for this waist come in six sizes: 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires one yard and three-quarters of 36- 
inch striped material, five-eighths of a yard 
of 18-inch lace for sailor collar and yoke 
facing, and one yard and three-quarters of 
edging. Patterns (No. 6377) for this skirt 
come in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 requires four yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch material. 





6378-6379 —Venise lace, black satin and 
écru and black chiffon are shown in this 
reception gown. Patterns (No. 6378) for 
this blouse come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two 
yards anda quarter of 44-inch material, and 
one yard and seven-eighths of 18-inch lace. 
Patterns (No. 6379) for this skirt come in 
six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires two yards and three-quarters 
of 36-inch satin, and two yards and a half of 
44-inch chiffon. 








6372 


6372—A kimono surplice blouse is 
shown above in black and white chif- 
fon over satin. Patterns (No. 6372) 
come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires two 
yards of 36-inch material, five-eighths 
of a yard of 18-inch all-over lace for 
front yoke facing, and half a yard 
of 44-inch net for ruffles. 


i E 
ae Hatt 6380-6381— Originality of line in a 6382— Scotch plaid, tweed or reversible At} 

B35 pleasing moderate design is a feature of cheviot would be good materials to use iss 
i? > the suit on the left with diagonally clos- for the graceful topcoat for evening and tae 
nik Bit ing coat made of Scotch plaid trimmed more practical daytime wear for steamer, pit 
it tH with Copenhagen-blue satin and bone motor or rough weather. It ismade with tt Pek 
a5 sate buttons. Patterns (No. 6380) for this deep turnback cuffs, and the sleeve cut in Wy ce 

coat come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches one piece with front portion and seamed 42 

; ‘ bust measure. Size 36 requires two in back. Patterns (No. 6382) for this 

{ } i yards and three-quarters of 44-inch coat come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches 

¢ material, and seven-eighths of a yard bust measure. Size 36 requires six 
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6380-6381 


of 18-inch satin. Patterns (No. 6381) 
for this skirt come in five sizes: 22 to 
30 inches. Size 24 requires five yards 
and three-quarters of 44-inch material. 


yards of 44-inch material, or four yards 
and three-quarters of 54-inch material, 
and one yard of 22-inch-wide silk or 
contrasting material for collar and cuffs. 





6374 6380-6381 6376-6377 











6378-6379 
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ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount of material required for the various 
Sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. _Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, and bust measure for waists, costumes 
and coats, and waist and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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6406 
Designed by Mary Adams 


6406 —It is a mistake to think the 
stout woman cannot wear the practical 
peasant-shaped waist or overblouse, 
for itis as becoming to her as to her 
more slender sister. Patterns (No. 
6106) for this peasant overblouse — 
with fitted lining and with front and 
back closing —come in ten sizes: 32 
to 50 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires One yard and three-quarters 
of 44-inch material, one yard and five- 
eighths of 18-inch all-over lace, two 
yards and three-quarters of braid, and 
one yard and three-quarters of 36- 
inch lining. 


6401-6402 





inches bust measure. 
54-inch material. 








The Stout Woman’s Blouse and Dress 


Designs by the Fashion Editors 
Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


6403-6404 —The stout woman should always select her coat 
suit with care, choosing a semi-fitting coat which covers the 
hips, and a skirt that will not accentuate the figure. 
of inconspicuous colors aad of plain finish are the best choice. 
The suit below has been planned with these points in view. 
Patterns (No. 6403) for this coat come in seven sizes: 34 to 46 
Size 36 requires two yards and a half of 
Patterns (No. 6404) for this seven-gored 
skirt—with or without the loose back panel—come in eight 
sizes: 22 to 36 inches waist measure. 

yards and a quarter of 54-inch material. 





6403-6404 © 


6401-6402 — Dresses veiled in chiffon are becom- 
ing to the stout woman if the transparent material 
is carefully arranged over a well-fitting founda- 
tion. Patterns (No. 6401) for this waist—with fitted 
lining —come in seven sizes: 34 to 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires two yards of 44-inch 
material, and one yard and three-quarters of 36-inch 
lining. Patterns (No. 6402) for this seven-gored 
skirt come in eight sizes: 22 to 36 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 requires five yards and a quarter 
of 44-inch material. 
? e 

6405 — Good-time dresses are the most difficult for 
the stout woman to plan, as in trying to procure a 
pretty costume one is quite apt to make it disagree- 
ably conspicuous by selecting a too brilliantly colored 
material, or by using the wrong kind of trimming. 
Patterns (No. 6405) for this overblouse dress — with 
guimpe and two-piece skirt—come in seven sizes: 34 
to 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires six yards 
and a half of 36-inch material, one yard and a half 
of 18-inch net, one vard and one-eighth of lace, and 
seven-eighths of a yard of 22-inch silk. 





6406 6401-6402 6403-6404 6405 6408 


Materials 


Size 24 requires three 








6408 
Designed by Mary Adams 


6408 —The oversleeves being put into 
the armholes without fullness gives 
this waist the same graceful effect as 
the kimono or peasant waist, and 
makes it a desirable pattern if the 
waist is to be cut of narrow material. 
Patterns (No. 6408) for this surplice 
waist—with fitted guimpe—come in 
eight sizes: 3410 48 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires one yard and 
three-quarters of 36-inch material, two 
yards and three-eighths of 18-inch 
silk and one yard and three-quarters 
of 18-inch all-over lace, and one yard 
and three-quarters of 36-inch lining. 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. Order from 
your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patierns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for coat, waists and costume, and waist 
and hip measures for skiris, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Wedding Gift 
of 
Gorham Silver 


Today, as in olden times, 
the most cherished gifts are 
those of Gold or Silver — 
because the artistic merit. 
gives a value far beyond 
mere intrinsic worth. 


The ancient silversmith 
made a cause of his trade 
—his deft touches imparted 
life and meaning to the 
precious metal and through 
it gave expression to the 
purity and beauty of his 
thought. 


Gorham Silverware of 
today represents the highest 
aut Ee of the silversmith’s 
craft. Every piece bearing 
the Gorham trade-mark 


QUO 


STERLING 


has artistic significance 
and true value far greater 
than mere display—it holds 
a distinguished place in the 
world of art. 


Gorham Silverware has 
a worldwide pre-eminence — 
a position justly merited and 
maintained for generations 
—a reputation coveted by 
others, but never attained. 


Sold everywhere by 
leading jovelers. 


THE GORHAM 9 
SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORK 





GORHAM SILVER POLISH 
The best for cleaning silver 
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DRAWN BY HELENE NYCE 





“No.” Some of the later fiction in England is well worth read- 

ing; much is not. In this matter a host of people want a 
sweeping and decisive statement, and concerning matters of art 
such statements are rarely true. Many things must be taken into 
account. Older people are still under the power of the spells woven 
over them by the great magicians of their youth; they are still 
thinking of Thackeray, Dickens and George Eliot, and measuring 
the new writers by these giants. This year the centennial of 
Thackeray’s birth has brought with it a tidal wave of reminiscences, 
criticisms, exploitations of all sorts; and a new generation that has 
grown up on Stevenson and Kipling is reading “‘ Pendennis” and 
“Vanity Fair.’ Next year there will be a mighty outpouring of 
the rising interest in Dickens. The reaction that always sets in 
after the death of a great writer has spent its force, and Thackeray 
is no longer held up as a cold-blooded cynic whose prosy talk 
about dull people unaccountably interested the mid-Victorian 
period, nor is Dickens dismissed as a melodramatic story-teller 
“wallowing in a sea of sentimentality.”” We do not read “ Philip” 
nowadays, and we have put “Dombey and Son” and the “Old 
Curiosity Shop”’ on the top shelf; but “‘ Vanity Fair” and “Henry 
Esmond,” ‘‘ David Copperfield”? and ‘Our Mutual Friend” hold 
their places securely against all later comers. 


N: QUESTION of this scope can be answered by “Yes” or 


Many Old Stories Still Cast Their Spell Over Us 


THER stories of the great age which still cast their spell 

over us—‘Adam Bede,” ‘“‘The Mill on the Floss,” ‘Scenes 
of Clerical Life’’—are works of genius, rich in the elements of human 
nature which the novelist by Divine right holds in easy command. 
Meredith, too, was one of the Immortals; not so deeply rooted and 
grounded in the soil of universal humanity as his great predeces- 
sors, but of immense fertility of ideas, and a reader of human nature 
and destiny of uncanny insight. Thomas Hardy is the most powerful 
story-teller of his generation; a master of the novel of fate and of 
English humor, with a powerful command of the resources which 
landscape and countryside put into the hands of a man who sees 
rustic life as a Greek tragedian would have seen it. Trollope is no 
longer spoken of patronizingly as a tireless worker and a matchless 
photographer; he has won his place as a recorder, of unsurpassed 
accuracy and of a delightful style, of certain aspects of English 
social life. Phillpotts belongs to the younger generation and has 
celebrated the Dartmoor country and its people with something of 
Mr. Hardy’s devotion and power of generating an atmosphere; 
while Quiller-Couch, lighter in mood and manner, has made Cornwall 
a ‘delectable duchy” to a host of readers. Mrs. Ward has worked 
a really fine talent too hard, and her invention shows signs of flag- 
ging; but there are many who still follow the author of “‘ The History 
of David Grieve” and ‘‘ The Story of Bessie Costrell”’ with interest. 
Stevenson and Kipling, masters of the short story, are still potent 
forces in the fiction of today; for Stevenson seems as much alive in 
recent years as Kipling;. while Mr. Hewlett’s “Rest Harrow” and 
““Brazenhead the Great” bring out the almost magical skill of a 
novelist who is a master of invention. 


The Recorder of the Five Towns 


HESE are the competitors for popular interest against whom the 
newcomers must measure their strength, and the test is not an 
easy one. In fiction, as in other fields, the tendency to see smaller 
things more accurately seems to narrow the horizon; one misses 
the sense of masterful leisure that gives ‘“‘ Vanity Fair” the air of a 
big history, the passionate sympathy and generous human fellowship 
of Dickens, the feeling of greatness in human affairs that invests 
George Eliot’s novels with a sense of large issues in obscure lives. 
If one comes to Mr. Arnold Bennett’s stories with vivid impressions 
of Thackeray or Meredith one will feel as if one had fallen upon very 
dull times,. The shopkeeping class in small English towns are not 
entertaining folk, and Mr. Bennett has boldly made himself their 
historian. -He has not wholly ‘“‘tied up” to them, to use an 
effective colloquialism; for ‘‘ Buried Alive,” ““The Great Babylon 
Hotel,” “‘The Gates of Wrath” are curiously out of range with 
“Anna of the Five Towns,” ‘“‘The Old Wives’ Tale,” ‘The Grim 
Smile of the Five Towns.” But, however interesting these semi- 
romantic novels may be, Mr. Bennett really lives in the valley of 
the potters, and he is to be found, if one wishes to discover the real 
man, in the five towns which live, move and have their being in 
handling clay. In Turnhill, Bursley, Hanbridge, Knype and Long- 
shaw Mr. Bennett knows the names of the streets, the look of the 
houses, the people who live in them. ‘‘They are mean and forbid- 
ding of aspect—somber, hard-featured, uncouth’’; but there is 
in them “the romance which, for those who have an eye to perceive 
+ it, ever dwells amid the seats of industrial manufacture, softening 
the coarseness, transfiguring the squalor of these mighty alchemic 
operations.”” Mr. Bennett sees the human relations of this vast net- 
work of related industries, the quiet happiness and inarticulate 
misery interwoven with them. He sees small things accurately; 
and his style has integrity and color. He isin his prime; was first a 
lawyer, then a journalist, and is now giving his entire time to 
literature. He has written ten or twelve novels, of which “The 
Clayhanger”’ is one of the latest, and two or three books of essays. 


A Distinguished Novelist of Society 


NE misses big horizons in Mr. Bennett’s work, but finds reality; 

in Mr. John Galsworthy’s stories one misses the tenderness of 
Thackeray, the warm geniality and rich humor of Dickens, but finds 
distinction of tone, penetration of insight and fineness of intellectual 
fiber, with artistic workmanship. Born of old Devonshire stock in 
the same year with Mr. Bennett, the author of “The Patricians”’ had 
the best old-time English education at Harrow and New College, 
Oxford, read law and was called to the bar, traveled to the ends of 
the world, and returned to take to writing as a profession, dividing 


m Are the New English Novelists 
Worth Reading? 


By Hamilton W. Mabie 


his. time between London and Devonshire. His earliest stories, 
“Jocelyn” and “Villa Rubein,’’ are immature but distinctly promis- 
ing, and every later story has shown increasing skill: at the moment 
no writer of fiction in England has a surer hand or a more authorita- 
tive tone. Mr. Galsworthy’s popularity began with the publication 
of “‘The Man of Property” and ‘‘The Country House”’ in 1906-7; 
both stories of English society of clear, uncompromising vision, 
unsparing in the light they throw on the hardness, blindness and 
organized inhumanity of feeling which grow up beside dignity, 
refinement and high idealism of conduct and manners in what are the 
“higher classes.” The fine quality of the highly trained man gives 
these stories a delightful thoroughness of structure; but their unveil- 
ing of meanness and cruelty behind the mask of good breeding is so 
relentless that Mr. Galsworthy becomes at times, as in “ Fraternity,” 
a satirist and almost a cynic. But this able and serious writer has 
too large and powerful a mind to end in cynicism; and his latest 
novel, ‘‘The Patricians,’”’ without loss of critical insight, is in a con- 
structive vein. Mr. Bennett has well described it as ‘‘a distinguished 
book’’; a novel of uncommon precision of characterization and of 
brilliant precision of style. 


Has Love and Charity for All Conditions of Men 


HOSE who care only for the realistic principle of selection and 

the realistic style will pass Mr. William J. Locke with averted 
faces. He is an audacious romanticist, with extraordinary powers of 
invention, a tender heart, a willful disregard of recent conventions in 
fiction-writing, and an immense love of life. He is as unworldly as 
Mr. Barrie; he is one of those incorrigible children who appear in 
this workaday world from time to time and make it over to suit 
themselves and to give the rest of us new playgrounds. He is four 
years older than Mr. Bennett and Mr. Galsworthy, was educated 
at Queen’s Royal College, Trinidad, and St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge; and half a dozen memberships in architectural societies 
show the bent of his mind. Mr. Locke published his first story, “At 
the Gate of Samaria,” in 1895; and ten or more later tales testify to 
his industry. His popularity began in this country with the appear- 
ance of “‘The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne,”’ in 1905, and was greatly 
quickened by that fresh and delightful chapter from the recent 
history of Bohemia, “‘The Beloved Vagabond.” “Simple Septimus”’ 
was equally out of the world as most people know it, and equally 
lovable; while ‘Simon the Jester” is a modern fairy tale. To 
readers who cannot find reality in a novel unless the writer “bears on 
hard” from first to last, and preaches morality in gown and bands, 
Mr. Locke is a waster of time; a merry fellow who tells improbable 
stories to idle ears. These somber-minded critics forget that love, 
helpfulness, charity and a feeling for all sorts and conditions of men, 
not excluding sinners, lie far below all specific reforms and legal 
reconstructions of society. Of this ancient faith, neglected by hard- 
headed and hard-hearted reformers, Mr. Locke is one of the most 
contagious disciples who has appeared since Charles Lamb. 


A Romanticist With a Realistic Style 


HETHER Mr. William De Morgan is worth reading is a question 

which has been answered by an army of readers drawn from that 
class which, by training as well as instinct, has a right to speak with 
authority on a work of fiction. Probably very few among the many 
readers of Mr. De Morgan are attracted by the plot interest, because 
the plot interest, while it is not absent, is very slight as compared 
with the length of the stories. It is a certain personal charm 
expressing itself in literary structure and style which attracts 
readers to Mr. De Morgan’s books. He did not begin to write, as 
everybody knows, until he was past sixty. He had been a business 
man, but a business man who dealt with art material and designs; 
and his occupation, in a way, was an admirable education for his 
later development as a writer. When “ Joseph Vance” appeared 
there were many who predicted that its great length and the enor- 
mous mass of detail it included would stand in the way of its wide 
reading, but within a few months it was serenely sailing on a tranquil 
sea of popularity. There was nothing dramatic about the public 
interest, as there is very little that is acutely dramatic in the story; 
but its intimacy, its leisurely method, its unaffected sentiment—the 
pure and sweet humanity of it—are a refreshment to people weary 
of the problem novel and especially the novel of the sex problem. 

A distinguished American critic said of “Trilby”’ that it was a 
story to make the Pharisee love the Publican: as much might be 
said of Christopher Vance, Joseph’s father, a most reprehensible and 
irresistible person. Of course everybody who was impressed by the 
length of the story, the fullness of its detail, and its leisurely gait, 
spoke of Thackeray. There was, however, a good deal of Dickens 
both in the selection and the delineation of character; and Mr. De 
Morgan has lately confessed that his first literary recollection is the 
alphabet, and the second Charles Dickens. He began to read “‘ Boz” 
at the age of seven, and by the time he had rounded out his eleventh 
year he was saturated with the adventures of David Copperfield, 
Bill Sikes, Rogue Riderhood and Betsy Trotwood. While he is in 
no sense an imitator his work shows the influence of both Dickens 
and Thackeray. When “Alice-for-Short’”’ and “Somehow Good” 
appeared the first impression was somewhat dulled. A good many 
people had become familiar with the De Morgan manner. But both 
stories had lost nothing of the freshness and spontaneity of “‘ Joseph 
Vance.” The chief motive of “It Never Can Happen Again” was 
hardly adequate to the weight of the story which rested upon it; and 
“An Affair of Dishonor” was a great disappointment to Mr. De 
Morgan’s readers. He had caught the old-fashioned romantic man- 
ner, but the old-fashioned romantic spirit had escaped him; and it 
seemed almost irreverent to apply a manner associated with the naive 
and ingenuous idealism of the past to a plot so disagreeable. 

But Mr. De Morgan has made his own place in contemporary 
English fiction, and has written at least three stories which have 
brought refreshment and delight toa host of people, and made them 
again familiar with sound English writing. 
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The Standard Design 

















NR 35 
The ideal way 


to build character in 
child or youth ic to en- 
courage the love and 


proper care of good 
books. 


And the unconscious 
forming of these habits of the 
hand and mind will leave its 
impress on the after years. 


Give to each child one 
or more Globe“Wernicke sections 
for his or her own books, thus 
coupling the principles of neat- 
ness and order with the 
knowledge and inspiration the 
books impart. 


Globe“Wernicke 


Bookcases 


are built to last from genera- 
tion to generation—#in varied 
designs, woods and finishes, to 
harmonize with the furniture 
and furnishings of any room. 





‘They combine beauty of de- 
sign, lasting service and _ sterling 
worth, and are sold by 1,500 author- 
ized agencies at uniform prices, or 
shipped on approval, freight prepaid, 
where no agency exists. 


“The Blue Book of Fiction” 


contains lists of the world’s best 
stories obtainable in English, as 
selected by Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
Write us today for a copy of this 
book and the complete Globe“Wernicke 
Bookcase Catalog, which contains 
many charming suggestions for both 
individual and home libraries. 


Address Dept. A. 
The Globe Wernicke Co. 


Cincinnati 


Branch Stores: 

New York, 380-382 Broadway 
Philadelphia, 1012-1014 Chestnut Street 
Boston, 91-93 Federal Street 
Chicago, 231-235 So. Wabash Avenue 
Vashington, 1218-1220 F St.,N.W. 
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Good Taste and Bad Taste in College Girls Rooms 


By Jeanette C. Klauder 


ROOM like that 

on the left is too 
often the aspiration 
of the young college 
girl. The fishing- 
net is out of place, 
gives an effect of 
stuffiness, and is a 
dust and germ col- 
lector; therefore it 
is unhygienic, 





OW much more 

sensibly this girl 
has handled her 
room. It is a bed- 
room and study com- 
bined, yet there is 
no appearance of 
crowding, and the 
plants and flowers 
are a bright, cheer- 
ful note. 
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O HARMONY, either of line or decoration, is found in this room. The HIS study, which communicates with a tiny bedroom, shows excellent taste. 
pictures and ornaments are badly placed, giving a ‘‘spotty’’ effect, and some The wall paper, in two-toned yellow stripes, harmonizes beautifully with the 
have no meaning whatever. Yet it could be made into a pretty room. mahogany furniture and the Delft-blue covering on the window-seat. 








A girls want portraits of their friends, and snapshot pictures too; yet few realize N THIS study of a double suite much thought is shown in the selection of furnish- 
that too many weary the eye. The snapshot pictures will serve the purpose ings; and a hospitable note is shown in the well-arranged tea-table. Green and 
if placed in albums, and it is far better to keep the wall as simple as possible. two tones of brown were used for the color scheme of this room. 


N THE left is 

a room over- 
crowded with fur- 
niture, knickknacks 
and hangings. 
Surely they are not 
all necessary; and, 
if not necessary, why 
have them? They 
only serve to clutter 
up the room. 





N THE opposite 

room the furnish- 
ings are the simplest 
possible, and there 
is a pleasing absence 
of dust-collecting 
knickknacks. The 
cushions on the 
folding bed givé the 
bright touch of color 
which is needed. 
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Come in 


The Handy Man in the Little Flat 


By A. Neely Hall, Author of “Handicraft for Handy Boys,” ete. 


LTHOUGH the modern flat requires but little DINARILY only one shelf or one tier of 
A shelves is provided in a flat clothes closet, 
and the closets usually are not so large nor numer- 

ous but that there is a shortage of storage space. 
The closet shelf is placed between five feet six 
inches and six feet above the floor. This leaves 
a space of four or five feet between the shelf and 
the ceiling, and even with very careful arrange- 
ment of packages it is seldom possible to use more 
than two feet of this height. But by providing 
the additional shelving shown in the illustration 
you will see that the greater part of the space 
overhead can be made available. The appear- 
ance of the shelving will naturally look a great 
deal better if the boxes are cut down in length to 
fit between the plastered walls, as shown in the 





‘tinkering,’ and what there is to do is 

generally left for the janitor to take care 
of, a handy man during his spare time can add 
many little conveniences to those already pro- 
vided, which will be appreciated by the lady of the 
flat, as well as many contrivances which will add 
to the comforts of the family. 

Often it is thought that carpentry is out of the 
question in a building occupied by several tenants; 
but while it is true that consideration must be 
had for others, and that if there is a family on the 
floor below they might be annoyed considerably 
by the pounding if you were to use one of your 
rooms to work in, this can be avoided by work- 
ing in the basement. In a large apartment 








Sr 





building you will generally find that the janitor illustration. Perhaps you can find boxes of the ail 
has had enough gumption to provide himself with right lengths and thus avoid altering them, but if Serve 
a workbench in a corner of the basement, in which you cannot find them of the right size it will not Th 
case he probably will be only too glad to have take long to cut them. rola 


you share it with him; while in a small flat build- 
ing it is usually an easy matter to find a clear 
space in which to fix up a bench, even though 
you may have to take part of your storeroom for 
the purpose. 

After unpacking, a flat-dweller generally has a 
number of empty packing-cases on hand, and 
various sizes of boxes may be purchased at ten or 


As a rule closet shelves are not more than 
twelve inches wide, but you can make the new 
shelving sixteen or eighteen inches wide provided 
you can get boxes that deep. Nail the boxes 
to the shelf and to each other to keep them in 
position. In the illustration you will notice a 
shelf at each side of the closet, extending from 
the top boxes out toward you. These extend 





The really complete home 


fifteen cents apiece at the grocery store. These 
provide excellent material for home- 
made conveniences. : 


To Add Extra Shelves 


over to the top of the door trim, to which their 


ends are nailed. By laying another 
board across the ends of these side 





ELDOM is a pot closet provided for 

in a flat, and unless the pantry con- 
tains lower cupboards the housekeeper 
is brought face to face with the problem 
of how and where best to keep her pots 
and kettles. To set any cooking utensils 








shelves you will have a top shelf which 
extends around the four sides of the 
closet, and, unless the closet is very 
small, there will be a large enough open- 
ing in the center through which to put 
up the packages and articles to be 
stored. 





has the air of generous hos- 
pitality. It is warm all 
over. Even the firstbreath 
of air from the hall causes 
the visitor to say, with 
Shakespeare: “The air 
smells wooingly here.’’ 











upon the floor, where they will catch the So much for the upper shelving. ° . 
dust which blows in under the none Across the top of the wall baseboard a Our radiator heating ac- N 
too well-fitting pantry door, must be piece of board may be fastened from complishes that, and more. eithe 
admitted as being more or less untidy, side to side of the closet, as shown, on “he cour 
and another objection to the arrange- which to keep shoes, slippers and rub- It puts cordial warmth the | 
ment is that each time the pantry floor bers, and a pole for coat hangers may into family life. It means | asiz 
is washed or brushed up they must be be made by supporting a broom handle ; nl | M 
removed, thus involving extra work or curtain pole between two short up- hospitable halls, genial | each 
which under different conditions could rights, and screwing the upper ends of living-rooms healthful | aa 
be avoided. the uprights to the front edge of the . , pars 

The illustration presents a simple way original shelf. This will give you con- sleeping-rooms, surely - put | 
of eliminating this objectionable feature siderably more hanging space than you warmed bathroom in a 
in the poorly provided-for pantry by would otherwise have. J the 
adding a pot shelf at the height of the thre 
baseboard, which will be high enough HERE the kitchen or pantry has a . S 
above the floor to admit a broom or north or west exposure a window ICAN ) | | disk 
mop beneath. A board ten or twelve refrigerator will afford excellent satis- & | | pote 
inches wide and of the necessary length faction during cold weather. The illus- the 
to hold all pots and kettles should be A Pantry Shelf for Pots and Kettles tration below shows a practical scheme RADIATORS BOILERS | 


obtained for the shelf. Nail the back 


edge of this board to the top of the baseboard and 
support the front edge by means of wire from the 
The 
wire hangers should be attached to screweyes set in 


pantry shelving, as shown in the illustration. 


which is easily carried out. The box is 


not fitted close up to the window glass, as this would 
prevent the opening of the upper sash, but to keep the 
dirt and snow from blowing into the box a front is 
provided and so connected with the sash that the rais- 


supply these steady comforts, 
with the least expenditure of 
money and household energy. 


the board near the ends, and in the under side of the 
shelving. By supporting the board in this way there 
will be no obstruction beneath. If the pot shelf can 
be made to extend across one end of the pantry 
so that each end can be supported upon the top of 
the baseboard the wire hangers will not be necessary. 


IDEAL Boilers are so easily 
regulated that they produce just 
the degree of warmth necessary 
for mild to severe weather. They 
bring no dust, dirt or coal-gases 
into the rooms. Compared with 
old-fashioned methods, you get 
full returns from coal burned, 


ing of the latter will raise the front. This will be 
understood by examining the small sectional drawing 
in the details. : 

Two boxes of the same length and depth should 
be procured for the refrigerator. Those shown in the 
detail were thirteen inches wide, twenty-eight inches 
long and ten inches deep. The boxes are joined 
together with strips A and B, which are fastened to the bottoms, 
and by the slide strips C and D. The latter strips should project 
on the front about a quarter of an inch more than the thickness of 





Details of Window Pole 





HE bathtub in a flat is often located directly in front of the 
window, in which case the window is placed so high above the floor 
that it is impossible to open it without stepping into the tub to do 








so, or running the risk of straining one’s self by reaching over the the cover boards, and should be cut long enough to extend about while the entire house-cleaning ‘T 
tub. In such cases a window pole should be used by all means. A_ eight inches above the top of labor is reduced fully one-half. th 
home-made pole may be made out of a broom handle with a hook the upper box; next cut the : ahs ‘ 
screwed into it, as shown in the illustration; and either a hole may strips D and fasten them to AMERICAN Radiators are built in many _ 
be bored part way through the window sash for a socket for the the strips C; as shown, to form heights and shapes which admit their bes 
hook to fit into, or a screweye may be screwed into it as shown. the back of the slide, and then location in any partof a-room. They jin 
The hole or screweye may be pro- cut the strips E and nail them radiate warmth at the exposed points rk 

vided in the top rail of either the to the edge of the strips C to where most needed. Made in handsome pa 

upper or lower sash, or in both. form the front of the slides. plain or ornamental designs with smooth = 

The cover boards are fastened surfaces and bas-reliefs, which take the cu 

Y PROVIDING it with a box, together with battens. The ar- finest bronze or enamel finish in tints to be 

such asis shownin theaccom- rangement for lifting the front harmonize with any furnishings, however thi 

panying illustration, a kitchen consists of a crossbar about two artistic. Easy to keep clean; our radiator = 





























radiator may be made to do service 
asa plate warmer. Make the box 
frame about two inches larger 
than the top of the radiator, using 
boards six inches wide, then fasten 
two crosspieces between the sides 
even with the bottom edges, as in 
the detail below, spacing them so 
that when the frame is placed 








inches thick fastened to the bat- 
tens near the lower ends, which 
is raised by means of two four- 
inch nails driven into the lower 
rail of the window sash. ‘Thisis 
clearly shown in the detail draw- 
ings. The front will drop when 
the sash is lowered if it has been 
fitted loosely enough so that it 

















brushes quickly reach every angle. 


Made also in special forms for ventilating pur- 
poses, insuring liberal volumes of fresh air 
throughout the building. No parts inIDEAL- 
AMERICAN outfits to loosen, warp, corrode. 
They have a popular reputation which in- 
creases property rentals and selling prices. 
Made in special sizes for cottages, ronidences. 
churches, schools, stores, public buildings 

of all kinds. 

Are you having 











upon the radiator the cleats will will not bind when the wood he pelt 
come between the iron “‘sections.”? becomes wet and swells. equipment? Are 
Then fasten strips between these you planning 
crosspieces and the ends of the box - THERE are any large (A ace ® in 
. Z - case — 
and between the sides of the box, cracks in the boxes they write us about 
as shown, to form a ledge,and should be covered with heavy your heating = 
tack a double thickness of'screen _ paper to keep dirt, rain and snow problem. if 
, . A you want cor- 
wire to the upper faces... Stretch from blowing in; small cracks diality and | 
the screen wire as tight as possible. should be puttied; and the wood comfort united Pp’ 
Across the back of the top of the should be given a coat of paint ~ oe — re 
box nail a strip about two inches to keep it incondition. Set the A No, 2-22-W IDEAL Boiler and booklets and . 
wide, and to this completed refrigerator upon 460 sq. ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN special service . 
= hinge a board for a the outer windowsill, and secure Radiators, costing the owner $205, pnb all a 
— O. : cover. it to the window frame at the one oe ae of the country) . 
Theboxisheldin top and bottom, at each side, = vo ~— the — can be will be helpful. F 
place by means of with wire. Fasten the wire to Fitter. This did not include cost of rent ely os P “4 : 
wire attached to  screweyes screwed into the box labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., you under no . 
screweyes in the and the window frame. which are extra, and vary according Obligation to . 
bottom of the cen- When it becomes necessary Sa ree buy. : 
ter crosspiecesand to use ice, in the spring, the 
passed under the window refrigerator may be re- AMERIGAN RADIATOR ((OMPANY t 
re ” . * 7. eee ee l 
lugs” which sep- moved, packed with articles for AND FRONT OF y : 
aratethe“sections” summer storage, and set away REFRIGERATOR Write Department 25 CHICAGO . 
Detail Showing Bottom of the Plate Warmer of the radiator. in the storeroom. Details of a Window Refrigerator t 
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Grilled Halibut 


LICE the fish, then remove the skin and 
bone. Season the slices with salt and. 
pepper, wrap them separately and securely 
in oiled paper, then broil or grill them. 
Serve the slices with brown sauce. 
These fish steaks may be stuffed and 
rolled if desired. 





Potatoes With Parsley 


EW potatoes are much nicer if cooked 

this way than are old potatoes, but 
either may be used. Old potatoes, of 
course, should be peeled. Wash and scrape 
the potatoes, which should be as nearly of 
a size as possible. 

Melt a little butter, brush the inside of 
each bag with some of it. Dip each potato 
in melted butter, then dust it with chopped 
parsley. Wrap each potato in its paper, then 
put them in a buttered baking-tin and cook 
in a moderate oven until they are tender; 
the time required will probably be from 
three-quarters of an hour to an hour. 

Serve the potatoes in a hot vegetable- 
dish. Before being put into the bags the 
potatoes should be cut around just through 
the rind. 





For Baked Ham 


RIM a ham and soak it for twelve 

hours, occasionally changing the water; 
then dry it, wrap it in a well-greased paper 
and roll it in a paste made of flour and 
water. 

Bake the ham for three hours. When 
done break the paste with a hammer, re- 
move it with the paper and skin. Glaze 
with two cupfuls of brown sugar, half a 
cupful of water, and one tablespoonful of 
butter, cooked to a thick syrup, and put 
the ham into the oven for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. 





Roast Chicken 


HE photograph of the chicken incased 

in dough for roasting illustrates the 
principle that is involved in paper-bag 
cookery. The paper used with the chicken 
in this case is placed between the breast 
of the chicken and the dough. 

Dress, clean, stuff and truss a large 
chicken. Place on a rack in a dripping- 
pan, rub the surface with salt, and cover 
the breast with a buttered paper; then cover 
with a dough made of flour and water and 
roll to a quarter of an inch in thickness. 

Place in a hot oven; when the flour on 
the bottom of the pan begins to brown add 
two cupfuls of boiling water. During the 
last half hour of cooking remove the cover- 
ing and brush the entire upper surface of 
the chicken with melted butter. 





Paper-Bag Cookery 


By Marion Harris Neil 





HE paper method of cookery 

is not new, but it has recently 
been revived. Its possibilities are 
many, since it requires neither spe- 
cial stove nor patent appliances. 
It may be practiced in every home 
which contains a cooking-oven of 
any kind. It may be employed 
either with or without the use of 
pans. If meats or poultry are 
roasted in paper they need neither 
basting nor fat. 

Cooking en papillote is similar in 
its chemical processes to braising, 
except that it causes the natural 
juices and flavors to be retained 
within the meat to a greater extent 
than is possible with a braising-pan. 

Those who experiment with this 
method of cooking may feel assured 
that none of the nutriment of the 
fish, meat or vegetables has been 
extracted and lost in the water, as 
it might have been had the food 
been boiled. 














Lamb Cutlets With Ham 


NE pound of lamb for cutlets, two 

small pieces of ham for each cutlet, 
one tablespoonful of chopped parsley, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, a little grated 
lemon rind, with seasoning of salt and 
pepper, will be required. Wipe the meat 
with a cloth dipped in hot water, and trim 
it into cutlets. Cut the ham the size and 
shape of the round part of the cutlet. 

Cut as many pieces of paper as there 
are cutlets, melt the butter and use some of 
it to brush over each piece of paper, and 
see that each piece is large enough to fold 
around the meat. Mix the remainder of 
the butter with chopped parsley, half a 
teaspoonful of grated lemon rind and a 
seasoning of salt and pepper. 

Put a slice of ham on one half of the 
paper, spread a layer of the lemon mixture 
on it, and on this lay a cutlet. Spread 
this with more of the lemon mixture, and 
cover with a second slice of ham. 

Fold the edges of the paper together, and 
roll them over so that no juice can escape. 
Lay the paper-wrapped cutlets on a greased 
baking-tin, and bake in ahot oven. Serve 
on a hot platter with mint sauce. 








Stuffed Onions 


TUFFED ONIONS, cooked in greased 

papers to retain their homely savor, 

are very delicious. Parboil the onions, 

throw them into cold water, drain, and, 

when cold, remove the centers with an 
apple-corer. 

Fill the onions with a savory forcemeat, 
wrap them in buttered papers, place them 
on the rack of a pan containing an inch of 
hot water, and bake in the oven for three- 
quarters of an hour. 

Remove the papers and sprinkle the 
onions with salt and pepper. Serve with 
melted butter. 

For chicken forcemeat use two uncooked 
breasts of fowls, chopped, pounded and 
rubbed through a purée sieve. Mix half 
a tablespoonful of salt and one-eighth of a 
teaspoonful of pepper with the meat. Boil 
together half a pint of cream, one gill of 
stale bread without crust, and half a blade 
of mace to a smooth paste. Take from the 
fire, add three tablespoonfuls of butter and 
the meat, then the beaten whites of three 
eggs. Stir until all are blended. 





NOTE—Miss Neil will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions her readers may wish to ask regarding this 
excellent method of cookery, with which housekeepers 
should be more familiar. She will give, also, addresses 
where bags may be obtained, which, on account of 
their size and quality, are most suitable for the purpose. 
Kindly inclose a stamped, addressed envelope when 
writing for information. 








To Boil Cracked Eggs 


N EGG that is cracked may be boiled by 
inclosing it in a piece of soft paper. 
When the paper becomes wet it will adhere 
to the egg and prevent it from coming 
through the shell. This process should be 
successful in every case where the crack is 
of moderate length. 





nN 


Pigeons @ la Toscane 


Bae some small, tender pigeons and 
pick, singe and truss them for roast- 
ing. Rub them over with some warm 
dripping, wrap each bird in a sheet of 
greased paper, put the pigeons into a hot 
baking-tin and roast them. These should 
be cooked for a full hour. 

Boil and strain a cupful of rich stock. 
Mix in a separate pan a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice, the yolks of two eggs, a 
pinch of sugar and half a cupful of cream. 
Add this to the strained stock, and stir 
over the fire until thick; then add a small 
quantity of mushrooms and a dessert- 
spoonful of capers. 

Arrange the pigeons on fried crofitons 
of bread, and then pour the sauce around 
the crotitons. 





Baked Tomatoes 


OMATOES are especially good cooked 
in this way, much nicer than if merely 
baked without the paper. Cut some rounds 
of paper large enough to wrap the tomatoes 
in; small paper bags may be used. Brush 
the inside of the bags with butter or olive oil. 
Wash the tomatoes, take off the stems 
and wrap each tomato in its paper bag. 
Lay them in a greased baking-tin, and bake 
in a moderate oven from ten to twenty 
minutes, or until they are tender without 
being broken. 
Serve in a hot vegetable-dish. 





Sweetbread 4 la Belgrave 


AKE a sweetbread, put it in cold water 

and bring it to a boil; rinse in cold 
water and press between two plates; then 
make incisions with a small pointed knife, 
and in these place little pieces of cooked 
tongue. 

Heat half a cupful of stock, and add one 
small carrot sliced, a stalk of chopped 
celery, four small sweet peppers chopped, 
and two cloves, and place the mixture on 
top of the sweetbread. On top of this 
place little pieces of bacon. Wrap it in a 
well-buttered paper, tie it up and place it 
in a buttered pan. 

When the sweetbread has cooked suffi- 
ciently remove the paper and dish the 
sweetbread on a bed of mashed peas or 
potatoes. Serve with white sauce. 
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The kids are deli- 
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= more so, especially 
| when served with nice 
yellow cream and a . 


sprinkle of sugar. 
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Answered by Josef Hofmann 


A Department Devoted to the Questions of Piano Students 


Some Scandinavian Compositions 


Please suggest some compositions by Grieg 
and other Scandinavian composers suitable for 
a general musicale, and not too difficult. D.W. 

Take the “Valse Caprices” by Grieg, also his 
two “‘Improvisatas”’ and the set of three pieces 
called “Aus dem Volksleben”—all published 
only in the Peters edition. Niels W. Gade, 
Fantasy pieces, opus 41, and Grieg’s ‘‘ Holberg 
Suite” are republished by Schirmer. 
Ludwig Schytté has written a large num- 
ber of pretty and not overdifficult pieces 
from which you may select what suits 

!your technic. Of the music by Sinding (a 
Dane like Schytté) you probably know the 
“‘Rustling of Spring,”’ and I may suggest also 
his ‘‘ Marche Grotesque” in the Presser edition. 


Changing Hands in Playing a Melody 

How shall I play these two measures from a 
Barcarolle of Rubinstein? I am unable to play 
all the notes, and I do not know with which 
hand to play the melody in the first measures. 










C. M. 
= . ee. 
— -— 


* 


In the first measure the melody is played by 
the left hand in the second, third and fourth 
eighths; at the fifth eighth the right hand takes 
it up again. You must connect the notes so as 
not to betray the fact that all the notes were not 
played by the same hand. As to the chords, 
they should be very soft. The one in the left 
hand is probably the only one of which you 
cannot play all the notes; if you roll it slightly 
you will find it easy enough, especially if you 
take the pedal just for that chord. 


Why the 3 Signature is Used 


I have been told that there is no difference 

between % and j time. Is this true? 
Myra KEAtT. 

Since one half equals two quarters and two 
halves equal four quarters—as you are aware, 
no doubt—the equation is self-evident. The 
reason why a composer employs the time signa- 
ture of 3 instead of $ lies in the circumstance 
that he may have the intention of varying the 
subdivisions of his half notes, and, instead of 
the usual two quarters to a half note, he may 
wish to use quarter-triplets, which would be 
awkward to count in j time. 


Subdividing a Measure 
What is the 
measure? 


correct way to count this 
READER. 
Sacile 





—————— 


nat 
The last note of the left hand ought to be a 


quarter note. As a half note it is either a mis- 
print or you made a mistake in copying. Divide 
the six quarter beats of the measure into twelve 
eighths and play the left hand on 1, 5, 7 and 11, 
while the right hand must strike at all the even 
beats, thus: 2, 4, 6, 8, etc. 


A Theme Continued Over Two Measures 


How is this measure in Kuhlau’s Sonatina, 
This copy is 
ADMIRER. 


opus 55, No. 3, to be counted? 
from the Steingraeber edition. 





The editor has used a dotted line here instead 
of a bar to intimate that in spite of the eighth 
rest the subject does not end there, but the 
next measure is an integral part of it. In 
other words, the little theme occupies not one 
but two measures. You should therefore 
regard the eighth rest not as a period (.) but 
as a comma (,). 


Augmented and Diminished Intervals 


What is an augmented third? Also what isa 
diminished fourth, and what is the difference 
between these chords? N. S. 

You call a “chord”? what is merely an inter- 
val. In sound the augmented third is a wider 
interval than a diminished 
fourth, but it looks smaller 









DRAWN BY HELENE NYCE 


A “Motive” and its Relation to a Theme 


How shall I explain to my pupils what is 
meant by a “motive”? 3 A oF 

A theme is always a complex sentence, such 
as this, which is interspersed with several com- 
mas; possibly, also, with a semicolon, before it 
concludes with a period point. A motive may 
be likened to those parts of this sentence that 
are between the various punctuation marks. 
Thus the theme of Beethoven’s Andante in F 
comprises eight measures, but the motive, the 
germ which develops into a theme, occupies 
only three eighths, two in the first measure 
and one preceding it. This motive is at once 
reiterated two degrees lower and differently 
harmonized. 


How to Tell a Tie From a Slur 


In Lemoine’s Etudes Enfantines, opus 37, 
No. 3, in the second measure of the following 
excerpt are the two B’s tied together or is the 
sign a slur? Please say how a slur can be dis- 
tinguished from a tie where the notes are the 
same. 


rall, 





This is undoubtedly meant to be a tie. 
When two consecutive notes of the same pitch 
are connected by a curved line we call the line a 
tie; if the notes differ from each other in pitch 
we call it a slur. Where in spite of a tie the 
second note is intended to be struck again it is 
usually supplied with either a dot or a dash. 
Are you sure,that you have a good edition of 
the Lemoine Etudes? 


A Player’s Discretion in Interpreting 


To what extent is a performer allowed to use 
his discretion in the rendition of an instrumental 
selection? M. K. 

Rubinstein said: ‘Play exactly what is 
written; not less in quantity or quality. If, 
after that, you have something of your own— 
and of equal merit—to add, you may do so, but 
not before.” I recommend his advice to you. 
It is good. 


Playing a Trill in a False Movement 


How shall I play the following trill which 
occurs so frequently in the first movement of 
Beethoven’s Sonata, opus 2, No. 3? 


— tr. 
_—— — — i 
Also, in the cadenza near the end of the move- 


ment, is the duration of the trill on the D left 
to the discretion of the player? WINNIE. 











| 
ea a es ; 

I offer this manner of executing this trill as a 
suggestion, not as dogma. In the brisk motion 
of this movement it seems hardly advisable to 
attempt the playing of a larger number of notes 
in the trill. In the cadenza the length of the 
trill is left to your pleasure and good taste, 
although the fact that Beethoven made it a 
half note should be of some guidance to you. 


A Strong Body Necessary to Good Playing 


I have completed the Kohler “First Book” 
and Heller’s ‘‘ Twenty-Five Melodious Studies,” 
but my progress is slow. Icannot play anything 
at the right speed, yet my fingers are weak 
rather than stiff. Kindly tell me how I can 
strengthen them. ELLA. 


Let me illustrate your case by an automobile. 
To make it run faster you have to increase the 
power. The weakness of your fingers prevents 
you from playing at high speed, and this weak- 
ness of the fingers is, I fear, due to a general 
feebleness of your muscular system. As long as 
the body and arms are weak the fingers cannot 
acquire strength. Yet strength is necessary for 
any quick motion, whether by a human being, 
an automobile or any other moving mechanism. 


Acquiring a Loose Wrist 
How can I best and soonest acquire. an 
entirely loose wrist and what studies will help 
me most? LovulseE. 
Practice wrist octaves with a light touch, 
reaching at most only a mezzoforte. Keep the 
wrist low in a hanging condition, and watch 
well that it does not stiffen. As soon as you 
feel the slightest approach to a stiffening stop 
playing and rest until the free circulation 
of the blood from the arm into the hand 
(and return) is fully reéstablished. The 
closer you watch this particular matter of 
stiffening the sooner you will experience an 
increase of endurance and strength. Do not 
be alarmed if you should, in the beginning, have 
to stop after every few minutes; the period of 
continuous playing will soon lengthen. 


The Elementary Study of the Classics 


Please suggest a list of the easiest classics 
suitable for a pianist who has not much time 
to practice but who is anxious to become 
familiar with some good music. E. D. 

There are a number of collections of classic 
@ieces published in which all sorts of “‘facilita- 
tions” are resorted to. I do not, of course, 
approve of such editions; but if you wish to 
use them you can obtain them at any large 
music publishing house. 


The Evolution of the Piano 


What books shall I read to gain the best idea 
of the predecessors of the piano and the devel- 
opment of the present-day instrument? Also 
how can I learn the various styles of composi- 
tion of the great masters? I desire this informa- 
tion for teaching purposes, so that my pupils 
shall play more intelligently. JuLta. 

You will find a concise but complete ac- 
count of the evolution of the piano in Baltzell’s 
“History of Music,” beginning at page 236. 
I think this book will also inform you as to 
the styles of the great masters, as far as it is 
possible to give such information. The best 
way to understand the characteristics of style 
in the works of the masters is, of course, to 
study the works themselves. 


The Close of Chopin’s D-Flat Waltz 


I do not see how these last four measures of 
Chopin’s waltz in D flat can be played in correct 
time. HESTON. 





=. 
3 


One, 











Why not? In the first two of the measures 
quoted can younot play three notes to a beat 
and lessen your speed in the next measure so 
that two notes fill the beat? Keep counting 
aloud your 1, 2, 3, and let your playing be 
governed by your counting, instead of the re- 
verse, as I suspect you to have done if you have 
counted at all. Besides, you may accelerate the 
run a little and make up for it by a slight retard 
in the last but one measure. 


Compositions for Study Without a Teacher 


Please suggest some compositions which I 
can study alone. I have advanced under in- 
struction so that I play Chopin’s Sonata, opus 
35, the Ballade in G minor, and the Fantasie in 
F minor. M.S. 


Beethoven, Sonata Appassionata; Schumann, 
Carneval; Mendelssohn, Variations Sérieuses; 
Brahms, Ballades and Rhapsodies; Tschai- 
kowski, Variations, opus 19; MacDowell, Suite 
in E minor; ,Sternberg, Impromptu in D flat 
and Concert Etude, opus 103; Schiitt, Carneval 
Mignon; Schytté, Bourrasque de Neige. 


When a Pupil Gets the Clefs Confused 


Please tell me how I can break a pupil from 
the habit of getting her notes confused—that 
is, reading treble notes for bass and bass notes 
for treble. 2. 


You seem to have taught the notes of each 
clef separately. If you will teach your pupil to 
read the treble notes upward and the bass notes 
downward, as if the bass were a mirror reflex of 
the treble, and teach both clefs simultaneously, 
the pupil will have less to remember and there- 
fore make fewer mistakes. It may help you to 
teach all the C’s first, thus: in the treble the 
C’s are on the third space 





and byits looks explains its 
harmonic relation to the 
musician’s eye. The two 
intervals you mention are, 
however, of more theoret- 
ical than practical value. 
I cannot recall a solitary 
instance in which they 
occur except as purely 
chromatic passing notes. 
The augmented third of C 
would be E sharp, while 
the diminished fourth of 
C would be F flat. 





ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. 

These facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed 
cannot be repeated. Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of 
hours to practice daily; he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners; he has several 
times answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight reading, the 
playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the age at which to begin piano playing. 
And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, 
nor, under any circumstances, answer questions by mail. 
by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, in 
care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Any questions not already answered 


upward and on the second 
ledger line upward, while 
in the bass the C’s are on 
the third space downward 
and on the second ledger 
line downward. Taking 
the middle C as a starting 
point let the pupil find 
the next notes to the right 
and to the left, and pro- 
ceed similarly from note to 
note. This way of teach- 
ing corresponds also with 
the order of the fingers of 
each hand. 
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Five Pretty Ways to Do the Hair 





LASSIC simplicity characterizes the 

style shown in the two pictures 
above. This style is suitable for an 
elderly stout woman, although it is be- 
coming to a young face when the front 
hair is parted to one side. The double- 
strand coil looks fluffer than a braid. 





HE long-faced girl 

has difficulty in find- 
ing a becoming way to 
wear her hair. The pic- 
ture above and the oneon 
the right show how the 
hair should be puffed out 
on a level with the eyes, 
and kept flat on top. 
The side part and fringe 
may be omitted. The 
back hair shows a double- 
strand coil twisted around 
to look like a knot, and 
the shorter hair has been 
used to make curls to fill 
the hollow between the 
knot and the sides. 


By Blanche G. Merritt 


Drawings by Maude Stokes 





BOVE and below are the front and back 
views of a lovely style for the oval Latin 
type of face, as the parted hair drawn back 
gracefully and partly covering the ears takes 
away what would otherwise be too egg-shaped 
a head. The puffs are not pinned in a tight 
bunch, but are placed at angles to each other. 








T IS a very good plan to alter the 

arrangement of the hair occa- 
sionally. It changes the strain on 
the Scalp caused by the hair being 
too tightly pulled in certain places— 
as, for instance, the one tied strand 
to which the other strands are 
attached. Again, a new hat will 
often balance and look better on 
your head if the coil is changed, or 
if the hair covers or uncovers the 
ears, or.is brought forward or drawn 
back. There is more than one way 
of arranging the hair becomingly, 
so it is best to try several styles, 
studying your profile especially to 
see if the general effect harmo- 
nizes with your features. 








Ww. the pompadour is becoming 
the two views directly above are 
artistic. The back hair is an arrange- 
ment of coil, puffs and interwoven rib- 
bon. If you have two lengths of hair the 
shorter ends may serve for puffs. Fore- 
head curls are pretty if the right length. 





BOVE and on the 
left is a good style 
for every-day wear. 
The ends are separated 
at the back into two 
braids, and each is 
curved into a horizontal 
eight—one loop coming 
over each ear, the 
other two loops touch- 
ing, with the ends of 
the braids tucked 
underneath out of sight. 





I shall be glad to answer by 
mail any questions about the 
arrangement of the hair if a 
stamped, adaressed eNvelope 
is inclosed, 
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When Young Children Grow Restless 


Some Excellent Ideas for Both Teachers and Parents 


By Re&ina Hanson Westcott 


awhile. The trouble lies in planning variety enough to last 

until the children almost forget about the first diversion 
employed, and in making all occupations truly instructive. Word- 
builders are the best entertainers I know of. They are small boxes 
containing many copies of each letter of the alphabet. If preferred, 
strips of letters may be bought at a stationer’s and cut up. A box 
made by cutting into letters the pages of a child’s worn-out book of 
large type is also a fair substitute. 

Print for the children a model set of new words to be learned or old 
ones to be reviewed, or a set taken from the spelling list. Have each 
child, from his box, fashion the words after those of the model. When 
the children understand perfectly the use of the letters they may 
duplicate hard paragraphs from their textbooks or from their story- 
books at home. They also will enjoy forming ‘‘made-up”’ stories of 
their own, referring to books for assistance in building hard words. 

A set of numbers for the tiny tots is within the reach of everybody, 
and the older children can relieve the teacher of the necessary work 
of preparation, it being very simple. Mark sheets of cardboard, 
light in tone and weight, into half-inch squares. Write clear, plain 
figures in the squares, repeating all the numbers from zero to twenty- 
five about twenty times. Also make as many repetitions of the 
signs of addition (+), subtraction (—) and equality (=). Nowcut 
into squares, as marked, and inclose-in an envelope. When this set 
is ready the teacher should have a set made for each child, using this 
one as a model. To use, place simple exercises such as 4+5=9, 
14—2 = 12, ands0 on, before the children, for them to duplicate with 
their numbers. The processes of addition and subtraction, as well 
as the forms of the figures, will thus be impressed upon the young 
minds in a pleasing way. 

Another scheme, called “Green Cards,” is especially helpful. It 
may be used with children of any age. Cut pictures suited to the 
children’s ability from old magazines and mount them separately. 
The name “Green Cards” was first given because of the color of the 
mounting-boards; a dark green is good because it does not soil easily 
and is restful to the eye. If the cards are for the little ones the pic- 
tures must be simple—say,an apple, a hat, ora circle of yellow paper. 
Under each should be written its name: “An Apple,” “A Hat,” 
“Vellow.” The older children will be able to use any pictures, with 
or without titles. Your work is done when the pictures are mounted. 
Pass one of the ‘Green Cards,” with a piece of paper and a pencil, 
to each child and tell him to write all he can about the picture. A 
tiny tot who has ‘‘ Yellow” may write: ‘‘My house is yellow,” “I 
like yellow apples,” etc. Often the older children, having been 
given a visible subject for their work, will surprise the teacher with 
the results. They do not realize that they are writing dreaded 
compositions. By passing a different card to each child each time 
one set will serve for a long time. 


ee nile. can find a few things which will amuse children for 


A Good Way to Keep Children Occupied 


REEHAND cutting affords a great variety of subjects for “Busy 

Work,” as these schemes for keeping children occupied are some- 
times called. Blunt-pointed scissors only should be used. The chil- 
dren love to cut “ Peter: Rabbit,” “‘ Goldilocks” and people from the 
books of Mother Goose, Robert Louis Stevenson and other friends of 
children. Or you may choose a pear, a table or a chair as the subject. 
Furnishing a house in this way is great fun. One day the stove, 
broom, rolling-pin and other kitchen accessories are cut. In the days 
that follow other rooms of the house are furnished. If interest does 
not flag the barn, the yard for the stock and then the garden may be 
added. Let each part of this farmhouse and yard be mounted on a 
separate piece of paper. Cutting what they are going to have when 
they are big, grownup folks keeps their minds and fingers happy and 
busy, as does also the cutting of things associated with the days of 
the week and the holidays—such as a clothesline and washtub for 
Monday, ora Puritan and the ‘‘ Mayflower” for Thanksgiving. This 
work is of most value when the cutting is freehand—that is, with no 
pattern. If this is too difficult for beginners the advertising section 
of any periodical will furnish abundant material for cutting to out- 
line. This leads up to the freehand. Cutting should not be given on 
consecutive days, for the children tire of it. Their work is always 
better when anticipation makes them eager for their next task. 

Looking at unfamiliar books is an agreeable change after active 
work. The younger children prefer picture-books, but gradually they 
will become interested in the stories under the pictures. In language 
time the older children may be required to tell of something they 
have read, and the little ones encouraged 
to talk about a picture they liked. At 


light-weight cardboard or heavy wrapping paper. Then cut into 
sections, large and rather regular for the younger children, but 
smaller and more intricate for the older ones. Upon the back of each 
section of the puzzle write a certain number, and inclose all the 
sections in an envelope bearing the same number. Use a different 
number for each puzzle. Then when a section drops on the floor or 
pers into the wrong place it takes no time to find out where its 
ome is. 


Nearly All Children Like to String Things 


Bk: any one ever heard of a child who did not like to string things? 

Those who live where eucalyptus trees grow may have wondered 
of what good all the blossom caps are. The youngsters will gather 
enough for a year’s work in no time, and they will break the peaks off 
the caps for you. Then there remains in each a little hole through 
which a needle may pass. These may be strung in different ways: 
each may be put on in the same way, every other one may be 
reversed, or a certain number may be one way and the next certain 
number another. Or when strung with bits of gilt and colored paper 
or cranberries they make pretty Christmas-tree decorations. 

Popcorn is our usual Christmas standby; but few of us think of 
starting the children at the work of stringing long enough beforehand 
to have our minds free of the subject when the busy season arrives. 
In almost all localities, by seeking diligently, some natural objects 
may be found which may be strung—berries, acorn-cups, nuts, pretty 
leaves, something. One teacher I know lives where clay abounds. 
She is fortunate. Clay is an excellent medium for modeling all sorts 
ofthings. Her children grow very excited over shaping it to resemble 
Indian beads. When the bits of clay have been strung and thor- 
oughly dried the children paint them or mark them with colored 
chalk. Sometimes before they are dry the children press bits of 
bright stone or beads into them. Boxes of glass beads, which may 
be bought at toy shops, are cheap and may be used over and 
over again. The stores also offer straws cut in different lengths, 
packed in boxes with pieces of colored paper of suitable size to 
string with them. Macaroni broken into short lengths is fine and 
lasts quite well. ; 

A good way to keep the “stringing things”’ in order is to place each 
child’s material in a separate box or in a light wooden tray. Whether 
the work is to be passed around or collected at school or packed away 
at home it will then be in a convenient form. Then, too, when the 
children are busy the bright bits will not go rolling off the desk into 
every nook and cranny. 

To aid in teaching geometrical form, such as the circle and square, 
cut the shapes from cardboard and write the name on each. Cut 
each form into several pieces and inclose in separate envelopes. When 
these are given to the little folks they match the pieces together, 
making the desired form. When this task becomes easy inclose two 
together, one circular and one rectangular. The circular forms 
always should be cut with a bit of the curve showing on each piece, 
and the rectangular along straight lines. This keeps the character- 
istic outline before the eye. 

Writing on the board is a welcome relief from long sitting. After 
a little patience the youngsters learn to be as quiet as mice. Of 
course at home such restraint is not necessary. A model may be 
written in each child’s place, or the list of spelling or reading words 
may be placed on a prominent board. Then each one fills his board 
with copies and takes his seat, thus avoiding any use of erasers, 
which sometimes proves disastrous. 


Making Words, Houses and Gardens of Toothpicks 


OME people think that stick-laying is out of the question, because 
the boxes are quite an expense. I have found soft wooden tooth- 
picks at five cents for two boxes of generous size just the thing. The 
little children may form words of the toothpicks, as shown in the 
illustration below. 

They may make houses and gardens, fairy castles and many other 
things wonderful to behold. Or, again, you may draw models 
of things too difficult for them to design and let them copy them. 
If paint is handy some of the children may be happily employed in 
coloring some of the sticks for you. These toothpicks may be kept 
for convenient handling by making bundles of forty or fifty and 
snapping a rubber band around them. 

Picture pages from old magazines may sometimes be passed around 
as a special treat. Old books and magazines prove such an ever- 
present help and are so easy to procure 
that they deserve repeated mention. 





home the mothers might inaugurate a 
“Story Hour,” letting each child tell of 
something he read when asked to be quiet 
for a time. 


Drawing Helps Self-Expression 


RAWING undirected may not 
always bring artistic results, yet it 
helps the child in self-expression and does 
noharm. Then, too, it sometimes arouses 
curiosity about the right method in the 





TEAR 
STORIE 


Most persons will welcome some useful 
way for getting rid of them. This time 
when they are passed around colored 
crayon and scissors should accompany 
them. Then the children may be per- 
mitted to color the pictures with such 
inartistic brilliancy as their wildest child- 
ish fancies may suggest. It will be inter- 
esting to see how, without suggestion, 
the one who has decked the little girl in 
his picture with red, yellow and purple 
will observe how superior is the result 











minds of those who have tried to portray 
and failed. Besides, a child likes to be 
able once in a while to say: “I did it all by myself.” The American 
flag, to be drawn either with pencil or crayon, is a good subject. 
Leaves, flowers or a simple plant in a pot are fine for crayon mass 
drawing. In the mass drawing, of course, no outline is made and 
details are omitted. The essential features are massed in, using the 
side of the crayon or chalk. It helps the child to grasp the important 
things. The school clock and a goodly array of other objects will be 
found available. Scenes from stories—such as ‘‘Little Red Riding- 
Hood” meeting the wolf in the woods—may be drawn, or something 
unusual that was noticed on a trip to town. A child always seems to 
enjoy drawing his own home and the house he will build when he 
gets big. 

Children will consider “picture puzzles” a fine game. Picture 
puzzles also teach discrimination of color and correct outline. The 
covers of magazines and the bright advertisements on the back, 
poster advertisements or any colored pictures will answer. Best of 
all for the small children are the excellently tinted pictures of animals 
and birds which you may purchase for a cent or two apiece at the 
book stores. Or you may order directly from the publishers whose 
advertisements are constantly appearing. These pictures are about 
seven by ten inches, with the names of the subjects on them, and are 
very natural and lifelike. However, any pictures will more than 
repay the slight effort required for preparation. Paste solidly on 


of his neighbor, who perhaps has com- 
bined blue or pale yellow with a soft 
brown. After the coloring is finished the pictures may be cut out. 
When this is done at school allow the children to take their works 
of art home where an interested audience awaits them. 

Mothers may improve upon this last “busy work” by showing 
the children how to arrange the pictures on smooth boards. Dip 
each picture quickly into water and smooth it out on the board. 
The pictures will not drop off until they are dry. By that time the 
child is usually weary of his fun. The clutter is then all in one 
place where it can be cleaned up easily, and the board is ready for 
another time. 

As you employ these simple devices, to remember the order in 
which they are used by each class first make a list of all your devices 
for “‘ Busy Work”’—the “ Word Builders,” ‘“‘Green Cards,” “String- 
ing Things,” andsoon. Then cut from Bristol-board small cards of 
uniform size and divide them into as many sets as you have classes, 
each set to contain as many cards as there are devices, and each 
card bearing the name of one device; so that each set will be a com- 
plete list of your “busy work.” Mark each set with the name of 
one of your classes, put a rubber band around each, and keep all 
on your desk. Every day the top card in each set indicates the work 
next in order for the class the set belongs to. At the end of the day 
the top cards are slipped to the bottom and the next cards are 
exposed with their suggestions. 
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FURNISHING THE LITTLE HOUSE 

































Girls Dressing-lables 
Selected by Marion Wire 
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LIK a oe FEE Sh gm es 
For a Liitle Girl’s Room: Wreath and Ribbon Design 





OR reasons of economy, as well as for artistic effect, 

the home-made dressing-table is often introduced 
into the new home. The little girl’s first own room 
would not be complete without one; the suburban cottage 
guest-room, a young girl’s room, or the bride’s new home 
needs at least one of these very decorative pieces of fur- 
niture. And they may be made of what you will, letting 
the arts of the craftsman shape them intothings of beauty. 
It may be only an ordinary packing-box and an old mirror 
to begin with, but, with draperies of cheesecloth, scrim, 
chintz or muslin, ugly lines and harsh surfaces may be 
obliterated. 

A mirror which has seen better days may be rejuve- 
nated by retouching the frame with enamel or varnish, 
while the popular and pleasing art of stenciling—if one 
understands the method—may be used for decorating 
plain draperies. This one for a little girl’s room is 
especially pretty with its stenciled design in wreaths and 
bowknots on white muslin. The foundation is a plain 
table with a separate board top. The muslin is made to 
fit this, and is held by only a fewtacks. A narrow board 
is fastened across the back, and a hoop is tacked to the wall 
above the mirror, from which to hang the side curtains. 
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White Scrim Draperies With Stenciled Borders 





TENCILING on fine scrim produces one of the most 

effective hand-decorated materials for simple house 
draperies. Conventional designs in geometrical motifs, 
though perhaps formal in effect, are often pleasing and 
restful in a room because of their regular and even lines. 
This is true of the white and green dressing-table, and 
here, too, as in the Colonial one, the proportions of the 
mirror and the table have been carefully considered as to 
size and shape. 

The draperies of scrim are fastened to a separate board 
top, and over this isa scarfto match. Old pewter or glass 
candlesticks with silver toilet articles would harmonize 
beautifully with the colors. 

An unusually good design for a dressing-table is the 
one with the canopy top, shown in the center of the page. 
The drapery is made of a handsome quality of flowered 
cretonne, gathered on a wooden hoop which is attached 
to the wall. The sides are not fastened, but are left to 
fall gracefully over the edge of the table. 
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A Good Use for an Antique Mirror and an Old Tavle 
(Page 37) 
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For a Colonial Room: With Chintz Draperies 


LD-STYLE mirrors give a distinct tone to a dressing- 

table when they are properly hung, as is this Colonial 
one above. A wide, low box has been used for the center 
of the table, with several smaller ones at the sides 
arranged in proportion to the size of the mirror. They 
have all been painted white and draped with curtains (on 
rods) of figured chintz. The covers are of plain blue 
linen, and the handy boxes on the shelves are covered 
with the chintz. 

A quaint little piece of cottage furniture converted 
into a dressing-table is illustrated on the left. Many 
similar ones are now the only pieces left of complete sets 
that were once the pride of a housewife for her guest- 
room. And now for a small sum a painter will renovate 
one for you so that it looks like new. Or any clever 
girl would not find it a difficult task to undertake herself. 
The original finish would first have to be removed with 
either sandpaper or a paint remover, and then the whole 
painted with two or three coats of white paint. This one 
has decided originality in a stenciled rose design on the 
wood, and it suggests a most attractive bit of furniture 
for a girl’s room in pink, green and white. A few other 
pieces might be decorated in the same way. 
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Quaint and Pretty for a Country-House Room 


HE girl who may have decided to furnish her 

own room with antique pieces, even if she can get 
but one at a time, will be interested in the good results 
shown in these last two dressing-table designs. The 
one above is a plain old washstand painted new and 
draped with old-fashioned chintz. It stands back to 
the wall, and the mirror is hung flat above it. The 
shelf is just a plain board covered and fastened to the 
wall with brass supports. The idea is acharming one 
for a country house. 

The table on the left is more or less pretentious, but 
equally simple of arrangement. Many of these old 
mirrors are still treasured among inherited relics, 
together with old mahogany desks or tables. A linen 
scarf with a scalloped edge, white toilet articles and 
Colonial glass candlesticks complete the idea. 

These designs were made especially for THE JOURNAL 
by three girl contributors: Sara B. Hill, Emma H. 
Heath and Nelly Snead Macdonald. 
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With Figured Wall Paper it is Absolutely Necessary to Use Plain Hangings 
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With White Woodwork Dainty Patterns Like This Should Always be Used 


When You Can Use Figured Wall Paper 


By Ekin Wallick: With Illustrations by the Author 
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The Wall Paper Will Determine the Color Scheme of the Room 


& A GENERAL rule large patterns and patterns in striking 
colors should be avoided, as they are apt to produce an 
atmosphere of unrest. There are exceptions to this rule, though, 
particularly in the case of large, rather diffused patterns, as 
will be clearly seen in the illustration of the Colonial dining- 
room which is shown near the bottom of this page. Here a 
Colonial picture paper is used, but the design, though large in 
its repeat, is executed in colors which are so delicate and 
subdued that the size of the pattern does not in any way affect 
the repose of the room. 

It is also as great an error to use framed pictures on a wall 
when the pattern of the paper is in the least pronounced. 
There are certain two-toned papers, and also those in which the 
pattern is very small and indefinite, where pictures may be used 
with discrimination; but in the case of the larger and more 
insistent patterns pictures should be discarded entirely. Then, 
too, white mats should never be used on 
pictures which are to hang against a dark- 
toned paper. If the pictures are of the 


HE selection of a figured wall paper for a room 
undoubtedly requires careful thought and discrimi- 
nation, considering the fact that so many of the figured 
papers which are on the market today are entirely un- 
suited for use on any wall. The most important fact to 
be considered is that since the wall is primarily the back- 


ground for everything that is within the room, it is con- 


sequently the greatest mistake to have this wall surface 
confused with a pattern bold in design and striking 
in its color combination. As a background, therefore, it 
should be softer and more subdued in tone than the 
coloring cf the furnishing in the room. 

A startling design or a violent contrast of color immedi- 
ately makes your wall the dominating note. This might 
argue in favor of plain papers throughout the house, but 
there are, however, a great many decorated papers which, 
unobtrusive in design and quiet in color, will add a certain 
warmth and richness to almost any room. 





























Large Patterns May be Used if Subdued in Tone 
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A Light, Dainty Design is Always Prettier for a Bedroom 


NE other point which should be carefully borne in mind is 

the fact ‘that certain rooms will require a certain character 
of paper. It would scarcely be consistent, for instance, to put 
a dainty Colonial paper on the wall of a room which is finished 
with dark oak woodwork, any more than it would be advisable 
to put a heavy conventional hall paper in a bcdrocm. The 
woodwork, in fact, often decides this point for you. White 
woodwork calls for the daintier patterns, while dark woodwork 
suggests the heavier, more conventidnalized treatments. One 
very common fault which is often seen in decoration is the 
combination cf a light, flowered bedroom paper with a dark oak 
woodwork. The only possible way of bringing the two together 
in harmony is to paint the woodwork white. 

A bedroom paper, however, if not too naturalistic, may often 
be used effectively in a dining-room, in consideration of the 
fact that, like the bedroom, the dining-room should be as 
cheerful and bright as possible. Thus you 
can readily see that in selecting a paper 





kind that require mats, and the paper is 
deep in tone, the mats should be either tan 
or gray, or some shade which will harmo- 
nize with the color of the paper. 

The wall paper, whether it is figured or 
plain, will determine the color scheme of 
the room, unless it is a cream or tan paper, 
in which case a variety of combinations may 
be had. 

In most cases it is unwise to use large 
patterns in small rooms, as the size of the 
design is sure to diminish the apparent size 
of the room unless so soft in color as not 
to be particularly noticeable. It is well to 
bear in mind that some colors make a room 
look larger than it really is and some smaller; 
also that up-and-down effects make the ceil- 
ing appear higher, and cross effects make it 
seem lower. You must also consider the 
shape of your room. A long, narrow room 
demands an entirely different treatment 
from a square one. 

Probably the most common mistake made 
in small rooms is the use of over-bold motifs 
in the wall paper. The great reason for 
this is that people all too frequently select 
a paper because they like the pattern as 
they see it in the store, using little or no con- 
sideration as to how it is going to look in 
the room, or as to whether or not it will 
harmonize with what is already there. So 
study the room carefully and choose the 
paper which fits that particular room. 





everything must be taken into consideration 
if a successful result is to be expected, and 
the best plan is to take a roll of the paper 
and hang it up in the room before deciding 














An Unobtrusive Design, Quiet in Color, Will Often Add Warmth and Richness 
to a Room if Appropriately Used 
(Pece 38) 


on it. In this way one is able to get a 
better idea of what the effect will be when 
it is put on the wall. 

There are some persons of good taste who 
would not have a figured paper in their 
houses. This, of course, is carrying the 
point to the extreme, but at least it is far 
better than an excess of the decorated 
variety, because-the use of figured papers 
throughout the house is bound to be’ mo- 
notonous. At least two or more rocms in 
every house should be papered in perfectly 
plain colors. Such rooms by contrast are 
apt to seem more quiet and restful than the 
others. 

When using figured wall papers it is abso- 
lutely essential to use plain hangings. The 
combination of two dissimilar patterns, to be 
so closely associated as those on the wall 
and the hangings, is one of the serious 
mistakes so frequently made in unsuccessful 
rooms. 

The choosing of appropriate paper is 
most difficult because of the great numbers 
which are shown; but if you will choose a 
simple design which shows a quiet color 
scheme, bearing in mind that your paper is 
to be a background, and avoiding any design 
which disturbs the eye, you cannot go very 
far astray. 
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A Good Warm Tan is Probably the Most Satisfactory of All the Plain Colors 
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Striped Papers May be Used Successfully With Either Plain or Figured Hangings 


When You Can Use Plain Wall Paper 


By Ekin Wallick: With Illustrations by the Author 
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White Woodwork Looks Well With Narrow-Striped Papers 


SUALLY plain papers are combined with figured hangings 

at the windows, and plain portiéres at the doors, with the 
rug a few shades deeper in tone than the portiéres. The picture 
molding may either be placed a short distance down from the 
ceiling, or it may serve the purpose of a small cornice mold 
right up to the ceiling. Then the ceiling, and upper third if 
so arranged, should always be cream white or tan. This is an 
absolute rule, and besides being in good taste a light ceiling 
makes the room brighter and much more cheerful. 

Never combine two kinds of wall paper in one room. If a 
plain paper is used let it be carried up to the picture molding, 
and all above that should be cream white or tan. Some people 
will ask if it is not in good taste to use a plain paper up to a 
six-foot height and then to use a decorated paper above that. 
This has been done successfully, but as a general rule it is not 
advisable. Narrow decorated borders can be used with plain 
and striped papers very attractively if one 
desires it, particularly in bedrooms, where 
the rose borders are most effective, but a 
heavy elaborate frieze, such as one often 
sees in houses which are overdecorated, is 
always a mistake as it is apt to make the 
room look top-heavy. 

Paneling has been done effectively where 
the wall space was sufficiently broad, but it 
looks well in so few instances that it cannot 
be recommended. 

French striped papers come under the 
head of plain papers. They look welland are 
particularly appropriate in Colonial houses. 
They may be used in the bedroom, dining- 
room, hall or reception-room, and look 
equally well with either plain or figured 
hangings. They look better, however, with 
white woodwork than with any other kind. 

A plain tan paper is the best background 
for pictures, because it is neutral in tone; 
in fact tan is probably the most satisfactory 
of all the plain colors. Combined with 
golden browns and dull yellows it is charm- 
ing for a living-room; with old blue or plum 
color it makes an exceedingly effective 
dining-room; and with gray-green it is 
delightful ina hall orlibrary. It is undoubt- 
edly the safest color one can use as it blends 
harmoniously with every other color. With 
oak, mahogany or painted furniture it also 
harmonizes equally well, and creates a 
refreshing atmosphere in any room where 
itis used. But in selecting your paper care 
should always be taken to choose a good 
warm tan. 


LAIN papers—which term also includes those known 
as parchment surface, ingrain, jasper, chambre, etc. — 
are more generally reliable than the figured papers. In 
choosing figured paper from the small sample strips which 
are shown in the wall-paper stores it is extremely difficult 
to determine what the effect of a whole room is going to 
be; but as long as a plain paper is good in color and quiet 
in tone there is little chance of an inharmonious result. 
As a background plain tones are unquestionably much 
more satisfactory than the figured surfaces, and in a good 
many cases they are also more serviceable. One advan- 
tage which the plain papers have over the decorated ones 
is that they can be combined with the many delightful 
cretonnes, printed linens and figured materials which are 
found in the shops nowadays. There is no particular 
rule which applies to plain papers—as long as they are 
suitable in color they may be used in any room, and with 
either light or dark woodwork. 














French Striped Papers are Pretty in a Colonial Room 





The Severity of the Plain Walls May be Offset by Using Figured Materials for Hangings, 
Furniture Coverings and Cushion Covers 


(Page 39) 





Tan is a Good Color for a Hallway as it Reflects Light 


HE severity of plain walls is offset by the use of figured 

materials for hangings, furniture coverings and cushion 
covers. A warmth cf color can be brought into the room in 
this way with the plain wall as a background. Rough surfaces 
are often more serviceable than the smooth ones, and then, 
too, they are not so apt to fade so soon. When they do they 
usually take on a very pleasing grayer tone, and unless the 
pictures and articles of furniture are moved the change is 
scarcely noticeable. 

Before choosing the wallpaper the light in a room should be 
very carefully considered. One should bear in mind that blues 
and greens are cold colors and will absorb the light, while 
yellows, tans and the lighter tones of red are warm colors and 
will reflect the light. For this reason never put a blue or green 
paper on the wall of a room which has a north light, as a north 
light is extremely cold and hard. On the other hand, bright 
yellows or the lighter reds should be avoided 
in all rooms which have a southern exposure, 
as the south light is very warm and bright 
and the reflected light is apt to be too in- 
tense. Here the cooler colors—the blues 
and greens—are more advisable. Blues 
may also be successfully used in a room with 
an eastern or western exposure. The bright 
reds should never be used in any room 
which is constantly lived in as they are 
often too disquieting in their effect upon 
the members of the household. On the 
other hand, vivid blues are very depressing 
to some people. 

One should study carefully rooms with 
poor light, or dark rooms where the windows 
are overshadowed by the roof of the porch 
or an adjoining house. In such rooms the 
brighter colors should be used in order to 
make the most of what little light there is. 
For these select light-toned papers. 

As a general rule bedrooms are treated in 
light colors, cream-white stripe papers and 
floral designs with white backgrounds, as 
it is scarcely possible for a bedroom to be 
too bright. Inshort it is far more desirable 
that a room should be too bright than too 
dull, for bright light can always be subdued 
by drawing the shades, but if the color of 
the wall paper has killed the light in a room 
there is but one remedy, and that is to 
change the wall paper. 

Experience will teach you that the softer 
colors and the simpler designs will wear 
better and longer and you will not tire of 
them so soon. 








14415 
A Border Design for a Square Cover, Scarf or Runner 


New Ideas in Couch Cushions are Always in Demand 


A Framed Tray is an Altractive Dining-Room Feature 


N THIS day when sten- 
ciling is becoming such an 
art new and attractive de- 
signs are in great demand, 
and the home stenciler is 
getting to be quite an adept. 
For a comparatively small 
outlay of money it is sur- 
prising what a pleasing re- 
sult can be obtained in the 
heretofore plainest room, 
and nowadays no one can 
make expense the excuse for 
not so beautifying the home. 

These Turkish designs 
are particularly adapted ‘to 
the dining-room, library, 
living-room or hall, although 
any separate piece would be 
a pleasing spot in a room 
where the whole scheme was 
not carried out. 

The sideboard runner 
shown at the bottom of the 
page is decorated with a 
simple, good-looking border 
wh ould be used on many 
other things, such as table 
runners, pillow tops, couch 
covers Or door hangings. 

As long as oil paint washes 
so nicely washable materials 
are used throughout this set, 
and the linens, canvases and 
scrims in their various quali- 
ties are most satisfactory. 


~The New Turkish St 


. 


By Ethel Davis Seal 


Portiéres are a Help in Furnishing a House, and This 
Curtain is Suggested for a Hall or Library Doorway 


enciling 
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This Window Curtain Would Brighten a Dark Corner 


A Between-Meals Centerpiece or Lamp-Mat 


HE rich and strong 
colors of these Turk- 
ish designs need plain 
dark backgrounds in 
woodwork or upholstery 
for the best effects and 
contrasts, and to accentu- 
ate in the stenciled work 
the brilliancy and feeling 
of the- original pieces of 
embroidery from which 
they were adapted. 
Golden oak or dark 
walnut would carry these 
colors very well in a deco- 
rative way. Flemish oak 
furniture, as shown in 
the handsome buffet, 
the antique brass candles 
and the brown wicker 
fruit-basket, illustrate 
the idea of color harmony 
so desirable in any room. 


YM eagel oa bo patlern 
No. 14415 includes the 
five numbered stenciled de- 
signs shown on this page. 
It can be supplied, post- 


Sree, for fifteen cents. Order 
from your nearest dealer 


in patterns; or by mail, 
giving number of patlern, 
and inclosing the price to 
the Pattern Department, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadel phia. 











LL of these sets 
are made of 
homespun linen and 
the embroidery on 
each has been modi- 
fied to suit a simple 
but well-appointed 
table for breakfast, 
luncheon or dinner. 
In the first set the 
scalloped edge is 
worked with Chinese 
blue linen thread. It 
harmonizes beauti- 
fully with the deep 
cream tint of the 
linen, and is suitable 
for any kind of a 
hardwood table. 

A set for a small 
family may consist of 
one eighteen-inch 
centerpiece, six plate 
doilies, six cup and 
saucer doilies and six 
tumbler doilies. A 
good quality of linen 
forty-five inches wide 
may be purchased for 
eighty-five cents a 
yard, and about two 
yards of it will be 
sufficient for this 
number of pieces. 


The Simple Table Linen 


By Alma Kenyon MacGrath 








14413 


HE luncheon set 

is made consist- 
ently of a finer qual- 
ity of linen than the 
breakfast set, and 
withthe light, dainty 
decoration of Italian 
point edging and eye- 
let circles. 

The dinner set is 
moderately elabo- 
rated and dignified. 
The pattern is Italian 
of simple form em- 
broidered in solid 
stitch, and the edge 
is the well-known 
Italian or Spanish 
point done in button- 
hole stitch. Platter 
doilies of oval shape 
may be added to this 
set, and a meat- 
platter cloth, like the 
one shown, suggests 
the use of the same 
design for a serving- 
table or buffet scarf. 

Helpful sugges- 
tions about these 
designs will be given 
by letter ifa stamped, 
addressed envelope 
is inclosed with the 
inquiry. 








“T°RANSFER patterns for the numbered designs shown above can be supplied upon receipt of the price —No. 14411 including 

center piece and six 4-inch doilies, No. 14412 including six 10-inch doilies, and No. 14414—for fifteen cents each; and 
No. 14413, including six 6-inch doilies, for ten cents, post-free. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, 
giving number of pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Girls’ “Affairs” 


i Intimate Little Chats With Girls 


By Mrs. Stickney Parks 





























DECORATION BY HELENE NYCE 


To My Girt READERS: As a mother myself, and as a friend of girls, I will gladly do what I can to make clear some perplexities that 


come to you in your relations to the other sex. 
as to inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


If you will write to me I will answer you on this page, or by mail if you will be so good 
For obvious reasons I must ask to be excused from answering queries where any religious 


question is involved. Address me, please, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


WING to the fact that Mrs. Laura 
Hathaway has withdrawn from the 
editorship of this department I have 

been asked to take up and continue the work 
in her place. 

Like Mrs. Hathaway I am a mother, and will 
gladly and conscientiously try to help my per- 
plexed girl readers to solve some of those diffi- 
cult heart problems which make or mar the 
lives of so many young people. 

In assuming this responsibility I am well 
aware that I am asking the many readers of 
Tue Lapies’ Home Journat to transfer their 
confidence from one whom they have learned to 
trust, and whom they hold in deep respect, to 
a stranger; but I hope to prove that I, too, 
sincerely sympathize with young girls in their 
heart troubles as well asin their joys. Through 
long and loving intimacy with my own daughter 
and sons, and close contact with other boys and 
girls, in school and college and in the more 
serious walks of life, I have helped to meet and 
adjust many difficulties. 

Many letters on the question of kissing come 
to the editor of this page, and I want to say a 
word here on that matter. 

The question of kissing and its results, which 
concerns so many girls and which leads often to 
unpleasant consequences, is as old as the world 
itself. From the time when our Lord was 
betrayed by a kiss from the lips of the traitor 
Judas to the present day a kiss has been a 
symbol of love or treachery, according to the 
sincerity or the perfidy of the giver. Perfidious 
when the man asks a kiss to test the goodness 
and honesty of the girl, who, in the granting, 
betrays her love, believing in the faithfulness 
and honor of her friend. I am absolutely 
opposed to the bestowal of these favors by my 
girl friends, and condemn the man who takes 
one of the best and sweetest tokens of love a 
woman can bestow, and then derides her for 
the very act into which he has betrayed her by 
promises and protests of love and loyalty. 

Since Mrs. Hathaway’s departure for Europe 
many letters have been handed to me. I wish 
to say to the writers that I hope I may not only 
have their approval of my future replies to 
letters, but that I may also be truly helpful to 
all who are troubled and oppressed. 

Mrs. STICKNEY PARKS. 


Part She Plays at Home Should Count 


| AM the oldest of nine children, and have spent 
a great deal of time taking care of my younger 
brothers and sisters. My home is in rather a 
poor part of the city, and our rooms are small. 
I met a young man last winter who asked to call 
on me. I gave him permission, but on the 
occasion of his first call my young brother said 
some foolish things and made the evening very 
uncomfortable. Since that night the young man 
has never called, but has repeatedly asked me 
to walk with him or to go to some place of 
amusement. I have reason to believe that his 
intentions are serious, but I think he is ashamed 
of my family and surroundings, and I wonder 
if in time he might grow ashamed of me. Is it 
right for me to accept attentions from a man who 
has never spent more than an hour in my house 
and who does not like my people? M.R. 
Poverty, my child, is no disgrace. Your friend 
should be big enough to understand and appre- 
ciate your position, and admire you the more 
for the difficult part you have taken in the 
home life, and for rising superior to your sur- 
roundings. No matter how plain your home, 
it is the best your father can give you; and as 
a dutiful daughter you should make this young 
man understand that you are not ashamed of a 
humble home. All men know that the small 
boy is foolish at times, and frequently makes 
embarrassing remarks. If your friend is a man 
of sense he will not let so small a thing annoy 
him. I think you should take a dignified stand 
and make your friend see that your father’s roof 
is your shelter, and therefore the place to seek 
you. You may properly go out with him now 
and then. One must, of course, make allow- 
ances for close quarters and appreciate that a 
small parlor and being in the midst of a family 
circle are not conducive to a proper interchange 
of thought between two people. If, however, 
this young man has a small nature, and evinces 
a feeling of superiority to your family and sur- 
roundings, I should advise you not to foster the 
growth of a tender sentiment for him. He must 
be selfish indeed not to wish to make you more 
rather than less happy. If he loves you he must 
accept and make the best of your surroundings. 


A Young Man’s View of a Girl 


B ory « are many just such young girls as the 
one described in the following letter, I am 
sorry to be obliged to admit, but there are few 
such champions as the writer. He is quite right 
when he says “‘she does not know how.”’ These 
girls are young, wayward and ignorant of the 
ways of men; with good impulses, often stifled 
by the longing for fun and excitement; not able, 
for lack of training, to discriminate between 
pleasure and vulgarity, which frequently leads 
to wrongdoing. The fault often lies with the 
parents. I do not say mothers only, for the 
fathers, who know the deceitfulness of men, have 
quite as much, and in certain ways the greater, 
responsibility. They do not make companions 
of their sons, and very often are bad examples to 
them in their own regard for and treatment of 
women. They forget to give the proper ‘‘ word 
in time.”” The young man writes: 

I am a young man of twenty and would like 
to ask if it would be possible to enlighten a girl 
of about my own age who lives in the same 
boarding-house as I, and who, while well mean- 
ing, does not know how to deal with young 
men. She is very pretty, brought up by parents 
who entirely disapprove of boy and girl friend- 
ships and who have observed ‘“‘the policy of 
silence.”’ They have taught her nothing about 
young men and their ways. 

There are sometimes three or four college 
young men in the house. None of the fellows 
took a special fancy to her or even noticed 
her until about three months ago, when a 
young fellow came here whose only idea of a 
young girl consisted of good looks and fast 
ways. Another chap and I, feeling sorry for 
her and knowing this fellow’s principles, de- 
cided to ‘‘rush” her and try to make her like 
one of us better. For about a week or ten days 
we kept her very busy, until she suddenly dis- 
covered that there was ‘‘method in our mad- 
ness’? and refused to go with us. Later her 
former acquaintance began treating her with 
great familiarity, which she tried to resent, but 
she did not know how to talk or act as though 
she.were in earnest. Realizing that she might 
encounter worse when she should go out into the 
world (she is soon to take a position and support 
herself), and that this experience might teach 
her how, later, to deal with older men, I did my 
best to protect her. N. H. T. 

I am glad to have received such a manly and 
frank avowal of a desire to give kindly and 
friendly help to the unprotected girls you meet. 
In order to do this would it not be well to begin 
with the young men of your acquaintance and 
show them how unmanly and degrading to 
themselves is their treatment of such girls? 
They first tempt them and then laugh at them. 
Is not this cowardly? Try to help the fellows 
to cultivate a more manly and chivalrous spirit 
and you will help the girls. I think one way to 
help this particular girl would be to have a 
friendly talk with her. Tell her frankly that 
she will tarnish her reputation among self- 
respecting young people, not only socially but 
also from a business point of view. Explain 
to her that any business man would hesitate to 
employ a girl so lacking in self-respect as to 
be careless of her good name. Appeal to her 
womanliness and delicacy of feeling. Let her 
see that while you know she means no harm 
others may misunderstand her actions — that 
such a course as that which she is pursuing can 
only lead to disappointment and sorrow. If you 
are kind and tactful you can do much for her. 


There Should be No Shadow of Doubt 


AM about twenty years of age and am 

deeply in love with a man a few years my 
senior. Some five years ago accusations were 
brought against his moral character, which 
were proved untrue, yet some people still hold 
them against him. I believe him to be inno- 
cent of wrongdoing, and yet I hesitate to 
marry him with this cloud hanging over him. 
He is well off and well born, and a gentleman in 
every way. My feeling, however, is that I 
should hesitate to take a step that there was 
even a possibility of regretting. (eS: 

A very dear old man of wide experience used 
to quote this to me: ‘‘When in doubt say 
‘No!’”’ If you were really convinced in your 
own mind that this young man was entirely 
innocent of the deed which caused these ac- 
cusations to be brought against him you 
would never have written this letter. Until 
you are fully satisfied of his guiltlessness you 
should not marry him. So I say wait until you 
are free from doubt. You must have faith in 
and be able to trust your husband in order 
either to be happy or to give happiness. 


Should Coldness be Overlooked ? 


| AM engaged, but do not expect to be married 
for more than a year. I am twenty-one and 
my fiancé is twenty-four. Heoften says of late 
that he fears I may not be happy with him. I 
know of no reason for his saying this. He says 
he has no doubt of my love for him now, but as 
I grow older he is afraid I will change. Do you 
think he wants me to break the engagement? 
He says he loves me, but I do not understand 
his attitude. He seems to be growing cold and 
indifferent and to find great pleasure in the com- 
pany of other girls, while he insists that he does 
not care for them. G. 


Either the young man is selfish and very 
careless of your happiness, or he is making an 
opportunity for you to break the engagement. 
At any rate, it seems to me he has given you 
proof of his lack of steadfastness. Of course his 
conduct hurts you now, but it would hurt you 
still more in the future to awaken to the fact 
that in holding this young man to his promise 
you had become an unloved wife. You would 
find life under such a condition unendurable. I 
should summon my womanly pride to support 
me if I were fully convinced that I had cause for 
complaint, and tell the young man frankly but 
kindly how I felt, and ask him if he wished to 
be free. Believe me, frankness and straight- 
forward dealings in love affairs, as in all other 
relations of life, are essential to right living. 
Be very sure that on your part there is no spark 
of jealousy. 


A Case Where “Something” is Lacking 


MY HOME has always been in a small 
country town and I have had little oppor- 
tunity for keeping company with young men. 
I am at present working in a large city. I was 
at first very lonely, and, perhaps foolishly, ac- 
cepted the attentions of a young man. It wasa 
new experience to me and I encouraged him. 
Now things have gone farther than I intended 
and I have promised to marry him within six 
months. I am really very fond of him, and yet 
there is something lacking. I know nothing of 
his family and I hesitate at giving my whole 
life and happiness into his keeping. He has 
often spoken to me of his family and seems very 
fond of them. He tells me he is deeply in love 
with me and it would break his heart if I re- 
fused to marry him. My state is desperate. 
Please advise me what to do. H. M. 


Yes, there is certainly ‘‘something lacking” 
and, as I read your letter, I am inclined to think 
that that something is love. Let there be no 
doubt in your mind on that point. Many a 
lonely, homesick girl has in an unfortunate mo- 
ment given her promise and found, too late, 
that she was in “‘love with love” and not the 
man. Better break his heart, if broken it must 
be, before than after marriage. You certainly 
must know the man’s family before you give 
yourself into his keeping. If he loves you truly 
he will be proud and happy to make you known 
to them. 


Never Interfere Between Lovers 


O YOU consider it wrong or not for me to 

encourage the attentions of a young man 
who is engaged to another young lady? I have 
reason to think that in the event of my being 
able to make him believe that I have no 
interest in the matter he may do right by his 
fiancée; but I am really very much in love 
with him, and for over two years he has 
shown some fondness for me. I am slightly 
acquainted with the young lady, but so far as 
I know she does not suspect that I am the 
cause of some dissatisfaction on her part. 
Kindly advise me. BH. ¥. C. 


I certainly do consider it very wrong and 
dishonorable to interfere by word, look or 
action with the interests of another in such a 
case. You should keep out of any such matter 
entirely, seeing nothing whatever of the young 
man. If you are so unfortunate as to have 
lost your heart to a man who is the promised 
husband of another woman you should remem- 
ber the Tenth Commandment: ‘Thou shalt not 
covet,” etc. This means a betrothed husband 
quite as much as a “neighbor’s wife.” Do not 
flatter yourself that you, while loving him, could 
keep this man true to his promises to -another, 
especially as he has shown “‘some fondness”’ for 
you. This thought is only a sop to your con- 
science. Your only way isthe true way. Flee 
temptation, and if you sincerely love him pray 
with all the strength and earnestness of your 
heart that this man may be kept from dishonor, 
no matter what you may suffer. 
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There is really no need 
for much of the headache 
and nervousness one hears 
about. A large part of it 
is the result of faulty 


living. 


Improper table bever- 
ages which contain “irri- 
tants” contribute much to 
bodily discomfort, and the 
cause may be the thing 


least suspected. 


The quick and easy way 
to relief is to make a 


change! 


If annoyed by ills that 
mar health and happiness 
stop using your usual hot 
table beverage ten days 
and try well-made 


POSTUM 


Thousands have done it 


and know 


‘‘There’s a Reason’’ 
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Reading Children’s Palm Prints 


HIS is a branch of palmistry in which 

the plus and minus signs are more 

marked than in all the rest. For ex- 
ample, the various forms of independence 
are shown in adults’ hands in the way the 
fingers spread apart, the 
width between the first 
and second recording inde- 
pendence of thought and 
spirit; between the second 
and chird fingers, inde- 
pendence of environment, 
and so on. Yet witha 
child’s hand all of the 
fingers usually separate 
widely. 

All that can be told from 
the child’s hand are tend- 
encies—what I might call 
the ‘‘seeds of qualities.” 
The Head and Heart Lines 
widely apart, which usu- 
ally mean a broad mind 
or a broad outlook on life, 
in a child’s hand show 
that inherent quality. A 
straight little finger is the 
sign of sincerity and truth- 
fulness. A _ crooked little 
finger and a drooping Head 
Line, look out for a too 
rapidly developing imag- 
ination. 

Dramatic talent is shown in a Head 
Line that curls up at the tip; musical 
talent, in the contour of the mount of 
Venus. The joint sharply turned where 
the thumb joins shows aptitude for 
instrumental! music and a sense of 
rhythm; the sharp turn close to the 
wrist, for singing and a love of melody. 

Love of color is evidenced in a com- 
bination of high mounts of Venus and 


Richard E. 


Newell 
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What Does My Hand lell? 


By Catherine Rooke 
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Phyllis 


Hushaby 


Adrian 








Rutherford 











Pauline 


of upper Mars. Talent for art,in one straight 
line on the mount of Apollo: two straight 
lines show a division of interests—two tal- 
ents possibly at odds. Art in a more prac- 
tical form—decorative ability, for ex- 
ample—the straight line in conjunction 
with a triangle on Apollo. 

Literary taste is shown 
in a “grille” (a series of 
fine, crisscross lines) on the 
mount of the Moon, espe- 
cially if the middle finger 
bend toward the ring finger. 

-Impulsiveness is shown 
in a short, blunt little 
finger; ambition, if the fore- 
finger be very long; ti- 
midity, in the long, close 
clinging of the Head and 
Life Lines; pride, in a high 
mount of Jupiter; business 
possibilities, in a high 
mount of Mercury, or a 
branch from the Head 
Line that cuts through the 
Heart Line and runs high 
on Mercury. 

Sensitiveness is shown, 
the lasting kind—all chil- 
dren are more or less 
sensitive—by the little 
“cushions”? on the inside 

P of fingertips. The “seeds 
rad of tact”? are there too. 

Diplomacy is indicated if 
the little finger be noticeably long; 
and eloquence is another reading of 
that sign. Intuition is shown by the 
famous ‘‘mystic cross’’— between 
Heart and Head Lines; idealism, by 
a Heart Line that ends between first 
and second fingers. Temper, by the 
famous ‘‘cross of battle,” in the great 
triangle formed by the Life, Head and 
Health Lines. 


Tabby C. 


What is Indicated by the Hands Shown on This Page 


HvuSHABY seems to be exceedingly sensitive, 
dependent upon love and affection for happi- 
ness, yet has a keen sense of humor, and shows 
unusual dramatic ability. She has a gift for 
language, combined with what is known as the 
constructive imagination, and might be taught 
to write. She will need, however, -all the love 
and encouragement she can get to make her 
willing to develop her talents. 


ADRIAN. You are determined. Your wise 
little head tries to govern your heart. I should 
not be surprised if you should invent machinery 
or practical devices when you grow to be a man. 


RicHARD E. For a lad of your years you 
are most painstaking. I think if you are inter- 
ested—say, in electricity or mechanics—that 
you would be apt to go into every tiny detail. 
There is originality, ambition; talent for both 
music and writing—yet I should think your 
ability was more toward the scientific line. 


NEWELL. You are quite determined, will 
not be driven—but can be coaxed or reasoned 
with. Already you love tales of adventure, of 
magic and of fairies. You love all things beau- 
tiful, and have hands that are even now 
eager to make things and to take things 
apart. 

Sonnyspoy. You have a very strong 
Head Line. I believe you make up little 
stories and tell them to other people. You 
love to be outdoors. You probably like to 
play such games as baseball 
and football. You are fond 
of animals. I think you can 
learn to draw. 


RUTHERFORD. You take 
things vitally to heart, and 
have unusual mentality. 
You have singular intensity 
of affection, and never forget 
either an injury or a kind- 
ness. You have talent for Flise B 
music. es 

PAULINE. You have a 
most artistic hand, and 
should be intensely original, 
full of ideas.. You have a 
sense of form and sym- 
metry, and of color too. 
You have, also, that splendid 
sister line to the Life Line, 
which means a peculiar 
nervous energy added to 
physical strength. 


M.P. What a talkative, vivacious 
youngster you must be! You are a 
restless little body too; are venture- 
some, and not apt to stick at any 
play very long. You are loving and 
warmhearted, but not particularly 
demonstrative. You are unselfish. 
You could learn to play some musical 
instrument nicely. I don’t think 
you are the type of little girl who 
loves to nurse her dollie and play 
“Little Mother.”’ You are too fond 
of being on the go for this. 


W.E. P. 


MOKE a sheet of unglazed white paper, that has not been creased, over a bit of burning gum camphor. 








Juliette V. J. 


Tassy C. Evidently you are determined to 
have your own way. You have a talent tend- 
ency for art, and another for music: I think the 
musical tendency is the stronger of the two. 
You take instinctive likes and as sudden dis- 
likes. You are curiously loyal, but you are 
already showing signs of temperament, with 
all its attendant qualities. 


Puytus. A delightfully affectionate, demon- 
strative enthusiast of three years old. As 
positive in her dislikes as in her likes. Talent 
tendencies are music and art. Traits to over- 
come are self-will and lack of perseverance. 


Mr. Jim, JR., is accustomed to having his say 
on all matters relating to himself. He has logic 
as well as will power. Here is no feeble, 
cowardly spirit, but a well-balanced thumb, 
denoting strength of intellect and independence 
of action to a remarkable degree. 


J. R. You are a restless little mortal. I 
don’t believe you are still one minute all day. 
You love machinery, and one of these days 
you may want to be an engineer of some sort. 
You are very generous. You love music. 





Mr. Jim, Jr. 


Renners 





How to Make Impressions 








George 


Eutse B. Youhave the artistic temperament; 
you love all beautiful things. You have talents 
for both music and drawing. You are generous 
and sympathetic. You are also sensitive. 


W.E.P. You are something of a chatterbox, 
are evidently fond of fairy tales and all sorts of 
impossible adventures. You have most marked 
talent for mimicry, and could be taught the 
quaintest little monologues for the entertain- 
ment of ‘‘ grown-ups.” 


JuLretTE. You are merry, sunny, healthy, 
original; have charm and independence, and 
an utter contempt for restraint. You are a 
tactful, wheedling little character—a baby dip- 
lomat! You require careful handling because of 
your precocity and your utter lack of timidity. 


V. J. You have a diplomacy that twists 
people around your little finger. You know 
whom you can wheedle, and whose authority 
you cannot meddle with. You are bashful one 
moment, and all but forward the next. 





RENNERS. Evidently you are a most tem- 
peramental little mortal, with a very definite 
dramatic instinct. You have a temper that 
is always ready to fly out, and you know 
tear storms that are most remarkable. Still 
you have a very sunny temperament. You 
have talent for music, unusual talent for 
mathematics, and have an artistic line that 
is very deep. You have all the signs of an 
ardent little flirt, and I believe you have 
already begun to coquette 
with your mother. 


DONALD. You seem to 
have lived more and thought 
more than your apparent 
age testifies. You show the 
line of Mars which tells of 
unusual vitality. You are 
generous to acertain extent, 
for you only give to those 
you love. You are a little 
selfish too. You have a 
great deal of ambition. 


Donald 


Mary. Your palm prints 
show that you have an 
enthusiastic nature. You 
seem to keep your eyes wide 
open. You notice every bee 
and butterfly, and probably 
take delight in all the tiny 
chickens as they are hatched 
out. I think you can learn 
poetry easily. You seem to 
love music and one of these 
days I think you should be able to 
play and sing. 


Mary 


GEORGE. You are very deter- 
mined, yet you are warm-hearted 
and unselfish to an extreme. You 
love fairy tales, invent stories your- 
self and tell them with great gusto. 
Some day you may be able to turn 
this talent to account. Your talents 
seem to lie more in the direction of 
the arts than toward the natural 
sciences or commerce. 


Smoke the paper until it is very dark, but avoid scorching it. 


Lay one hand upon the smoked surface, palm down, press upon it very lightly with the other hand, and with any dull-pointed instrument mark the outline clear around. 


Be sure to take impressions of both bands. 


Then spray the print thoroughly with a fixative composed of as much white shellac as a little alcohol will take up, using an artist’s blowpipe or an old atomizer. 
stand too close, or the spraying will blot out the delicate little lines or “* 


speckle ”’ the print. 


Do not 


Use only the clearest part of the liquid for the spraying. 


If neither blowpipe nor atomizer is handy take an old pan, pour white shellac into it, then run the print slowly, black side down, above the top of the shellac, barely 


touching it. 
Mail only as first-class matter. 
communications with the prints, 


You cin tell when the paper touches the shellac by the way its upper side looks. 


In either case dry thoroughly before wrapping to mail in a perfectly flat package. 
Do not mail the prints in a separate package from your letter, or the stamped, addressed envelope for reply; but inclose all 
THIS IS MOST IMPORTANT. 

































The 
Ostermoor 
Smile 


he Ostermoor Smile 

in the morning means 
a day of clean work and 
clear thinking. It’s the 
smile that proves the dif- 
ference between the 
Ostermoor mattress and 
an imitation. 
















































































For the Ostermoor is 
essentially a mattress of 
Comrort. It compels re- 
laxation and drives away 
fatigue; you arise in the 
morning with a thor- 
oughly refreshed feeling— 
and that year-round 
Ostermoor smile! Get z7- 
side facts about mattresses. 


Send for 144-Page 
Book, Free 


(With Samples of Ticking) 


























































































































and learn how the Ostermoor 
differs from common cotton 
mattresses that are merely 
““stuffed.”” The Ostermoor is 
built— four thousand downy, in- 
terlacing sheets of fine cotton 
are scientifically compressed by 
our own exclusive process into 
a mattress that can’t mat, can’t 
get lumpy, and never loses its 
yielding resiliency. 
































































































































If you want a perfect mattress 
get the 









































**Built— Not Stuffed’’ 








The book we will send gives 
proof of service (as no imitator 
can do) by telling what promi- 
nent people, after five to fifty- 
five years’ use, say of the 
Ostermoor mattress. 
















































































Don’t buy a 
‘**just-as-good.’’ 
Our trademark is 





MATTRESSES COST 
Express Prepaid 































































































Best Blue and White Ticking | your guarantee. 
4' 68 45 lbs. $15.00 | When necessary 
ras a éa a we ship mattress 
31-0" 30“ 40,00} &xPress prepaid 
2'.68§_25 * 8.35 on thirty nights’ 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. free trial same 











In two parts, 50c extra, 
Dust - proof, satin - finish 
ticking, $1.50 more. 
French Mercerized Art 
Twills, $3.00 more. 


day your order is 
received. Money 
back if you wantit. 
Get the book. 
Ostermoor & Co., 117 Elizabeth St., NewYork 


Canadian Agency 
Alaska Feather & Down Co., I faa 



























































Montreal 


















Trade Mark . 
U.S. Pat. Of. 






MATTRESS $1 5) 
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The Serving of a Complete Dinner 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


it is more elegant to serve a dinner after the English method 

or dla Russe. 

In serving @ la Russe the food forms a portion of the table deco- 
rations. Desserts, such as nuts or almonds, with a dish of olives and 
perhaps another of bonbons, are arranged around the centerpiece, 
and all dishes are brought tothe table carved and ready to be served. 
The drawback to this method is that it deprives the cook of the 
pleasure of garnishing and otherwise displaying his art, and if the 
host is a skillful carver he is robbed of the opportunity to exhibit 
his skill. The English or modern method is to place the whole of 
each course on the table; then, if the host is not an expert carver, 
the meat may be removed toa side table to be carved, and replaced 
for the host to serve. 


[i HAS been a subject of discussion for a long time whether 


First Comes Shellfish, and Then Soup 


HELLFISH are served first in this country: during the winter 


months small, fat oysters; in summer, clams. Cherrystone clams 
are first choice; “little necks,’’ or sand clams, second. Have the 
clams opened at the last moment. The oysters should be loosened 
and left in the deep under shell. At serving-time fill the necessary 
number of deep soup-dishes or small oyster-plates with finely 
chopped ice; press the oyster shells down into the ice, allowing five 
to each person; put a quarter of a lemon in the center of each 
plate, set the oyster-plates in ordinary luncheon-plates, and place 
them on the table before the meal is announced. Serve with this 
course the long, light oyster crackers, sauce and horseradish. 

Inland, where shellfish cannot be had in prime condition, cana- 
pés—squares of daintily toasted or fried bread covered with caviar 
or anchovies—are served for a first course. 

After these plates and all the accompaniments have been 
removed the soup—preferably a clear soup—will be brought in in a 
tureen and placed before the 
hostess, who will ladle it into 


The moment the game is served the waiter will carry the salad to the 
left of each person, so the guests may help themselves. If woodcock 
is served with creamed macaroni omit the salad, but serve it as a 
separate course immediately following the game. Let the salad be 
lettuce, or a mixture of lettuce and cress, or of celery and lettuce, 
with French dressing, with an accompaniment of soft, rich 
cheese—Brie, Roquefort or cream cheese—and toasted crackers or 
crisp bread. 


Next Come Puddings, Glacés, Fruits and Nuts 


FTER the salad course—or the game course, if salad has accom- 

panied the game—serve a sweet hot pudding. 

The glacés follow this course. They consist of water ices or ice 
creams, separate or together and molded in a single mold, mousses, 
parfaits or frozen puddings. It is preferable to have unmolded 
water ices and ice creams served from the pantry; if molded, how- 
ever, they should be neatly dished and served by the hostess. Ice 
creams may be served with or without sauce, and the sauce may be 
hot or cold. With this course serve clear jellies. Inthe place of ices 
Bavarian creams or charlotte russes are invariably served at the 
table. Frozen puddings, Bavarian creams and kindred desserts may 
be handsomely garnished with rosebuds, or smilax and violets, or 
pansies, and dusted thickly with chopped nuts and candied fruits. 

After this course the dessert is placed upon the table and consists 
of fine fruits, layer raisins of the best quality, dishes of mixed nuts in 
the shells, almonds either salted or plain, pine nuts that have been 
carefully toasted, a dish of preserved ginger, or comquats and con- 
serves. The dessert-plates, each holding a finger-bowl, should now 
be brought in. The bowls should be half filled with water, with a 
slice of lemon, a geranium leaf or some dainty flower in each. 

Black coffee served on a tray with sugar alone may be handed at 
the table, or in the drawing-room or library after the guests leave 
the table; in the drawing-room 
or library is preferable. 





ordinary soup-plates, to be 
passed, without a tray, by the 
waiter. With the soup course 
serve either thick slices of bread, 


that have been tucked into the Shellfish 
folds of the napkin when the Soup 
table was laid, or bread sticks. Hors-d’ceuvres 

The hors-d’ceuvres come with Fish | 
the soup; in fact, they may be re 

. oti 

placed on the table before dinner Giaane 
isannounced. The term “ hors- Entreméts 
d’ceuvres”’ as used here means Glacés 
dishes “‘outside the subject,” Dessert 
additions to the ordinary dinner Coffee 


courses; and these consist of 
such things as celery, radishes, 
olives—appetizers, so to speak. 
They are passed after the soup 
has been served, and are eaten 
with it. Celery, however, may 


Skeleton Menu and Menu Filled Out 
SKELETON OF A DINNER MENU 


Wild Duck, Birds, Venison, etc. 


Ices, Ice Creams, Frozen Puddings 


Here is a Good Arrangement of a Card for the 
Butler, to be Hung in the Pantry 
DINNER TO 25 Persons, DECEMBER 25, 1910. 7 P. M. 
Blue Points 


A few words of caution seem 
necessary to insure having acom- 
plete dinner served in good order. 
Thought must be given to the 
arrangement of the menu several 
daysin advance, Even in small 
families corrected menus should 
be given to the cooks at least a 
week in advance. This fore- 
thought saves money, time and 
confusion. I cannot conceive 
of a greater drawback to good 
Nuts, Fruits, Bonbons cooking and a well-served meal 

offee than for the orders for a dinner 
to be given at the last moment. 

The cook is not concerned with 
oysters, hors-d’ceuvres, salads 
or cucumbers where these are 
served with fish, or with bon- 


MENU FILLED OvuT 
Oysters or Clams 


Soup 
Radishes, Olives, Celery 
Fish 
Chicken Patés, etc. 
Roast Meat 


Hot Pudding 


: ‘ : bons, fruits, purchased wafers 
be retained after the soup-dishes ime Sauce W —_ 1 Stick or kindred ‘aisle. These de- 
ren: ¢ ic ac ¢ > pate ~ . read SUCKS ai rai 
~ ghar ys + scraped Olives Wadieties Celery tails belong to the waiter. 

sually >m¢ > j > § . 


Salted almonds are passed dur- 


i Potato Balls 
ing the entire dinner. 


Boiled Head and Shoulder of Cod, Sauce Hollandaise 
Cucumbers, French Dressing 
Timbale of Chicken 


For a Company Dinner 


Fish and Entrée 


N= in order comes the fish 
course, which at a large din- 
ner is alwaysa boiled fish, such as 
boiled shoulder and head of cod, 
rock or salmon, with a Holland- 
aise sauce ina boat. Dish the 
fish on a napkin in a large fish- 
platter, and garnish it with 


Partridges 


Nuts 


Roasted Turkey, Oyster Sauce 
g Cranberry Jelly 
Rice Croquettes Fruit Punch 
Lettuce, French Dressing 
Tiny Plum Puddings, Hard Sauce 
Sultana Roll Sweet Wafers 
Roquefort Fruit Preserved Ginger 
Coffee Crackers 


An Excellent Arrangement of a Card for the Cook, 


to be Hung in the Kitchen, is as Follows 


N SERVING a company din- 

ner the butler or waiter must 
havea list of the guests expected. 
He must also know whether or 
not these guests have arrived. 
If not he notifies the hostess. 
At the hour of serving, when the 
last guest is in the drawing- 
room, the butler enters the 
room, waits for a2 moment to 
catch the eye of the hostess, 


quarters of lemon and with DINNER TO 25 PERSONS, DECEMBER 25, 1910. 7.P. M. and may either bow or say in a 
parsley. The fish will be served 1. Consommé » i : low tone: “Dinner is served.” 
by the host, and helped with a 2. Boiled Head and Shoulder of Cod, Sauce Hollandaise Then he backs quietly out of 
silver fish-knife and fork. Al- 3 Tika i Catken pa eR the room. 

seieies . de ca 4 ra 2 . . Pi = N e€ . : a : 
heh og seg = 4. Roasted Turkey, Chestnut Stuffing, Oyster Sauce Confusion in seating guests is 


salad. The salad may be dished rR onc sadn 
outside in small dishes, and 
placed at the right of each person. 
The daintiest way to serve pota- 
toes is in small balls which have 


. Sultana Roll 


fo aos 





Rice Croquettes 
. Tiny Plum Puddings, Hard Sauce 


. Black Coffee served on notice from waiter 


avoided if at each Cover is placed 
a small card on which is either 
engraved or written plainly the 
name of the person who is to 
occupy the seat. 

If the host is not a good carver, 








been carefully boiled, dished 
neatly and covered with melted 
butter and finely chopped parsley. Bread may also be passed with 
this course. Butter is never served at an elaborate dinner; and bread 
is never placed on the dining-table, but is passed from a side table. 

According to the old, conventional rule the meat course—the 
main dish of the meal—followed the fish. We have learned, how- 
ever, that this is the better place for the dainty entrée, as the keen 
edges of the appetite are not yet worn off. So in this arrangement 
follow the fish with an entrée, which, by-the-way, means a light, 
dainty dish entering into but not really a part of the dinner. 
Sweetbread or chicken patés, timbale of chicken, or creamed dishes 
served in paper cases, are appropriate. These may be served alone 
and from the side table. Pass bread with creamed dishes. 


How to Serve the Meat and Game Courses 


FTER this serve the meat dish—a roasted turkey, a larded, 
truffled capon, a joint, a boiled leg or saddle of mutton, or a 
larded fillet; and with it one vegetable—peas, asparagus tips, flage- 
olets or spaghetti—and a fruit punch. Serve the punch from the 
pantry, in glass punch-cups, placing a cup at the right of each guest. 
The game course follows, and is best served from the pantry, as 
the slightest delay chills and spoils its flavor. If the game is wild 
duck serve with it either lettuce, celery, cress or endive, with French 
dressing. With woodcock creamed macaroni with cheese is the 
proper accompaniment; with partridges squares of fried mush or 
hominy, and plain lettuce salad with French dressing. If game is 
to be carved and served by the host it must be cooked at the last 
moment, dished on a very hot platter, and carried at once to the 
table. Small birds will be served whole. Pheasants should be cut 
directly into halves, and wild duck should be served in slices cut 
from the breast. Do not wait to carve off the legs and wings of the 
duck, but simply remove the breast and cut it quickly into slices. 
While the game is being carved and served the hostess will dress 
the salad. A cold plate should be placed at the right of each guest. 


and prefers dishes served from a 

side table, they may be carved 
and redished in such a manner as to be quite handsome. Dark and 
white meat of poultry will be so arranged that guests may easily 
help themselves to either or both. In carving and serving the turkey 
from a side table the filling should be placed in a mound in the center 
ofaround dish, and the white and dark meat placed against it in 
neat pieces, with bits of parsley here and there. If the waiter is a 
trained one this second dish will be quite as attractive as the first. 
Vegetables will be passed from the side table. 

In serving do not overload a plate. Ata large dinner no one will 
ask for a second helping. At asmall dinner, however, it is considered 
a tribute to both the hostess and the cook to ask for a second help- 
ing if such has been provided. Do not use too heavy decorations 
for the table. 

At a large dinner, if twenty-five guests are to be at table, it is not 
necessary to purchase more than twenty-five birds. As soon as the 
last person is helped the dish will be removed. Twenty-five patés 
will also be sufficient. It is not the quantity that one places upon the 
table that satisfies the guest, but the manner in which the things are 
cooked and served. Good cooking seems to be a matter of good 
breeding; and while we consider it a science it is equally an art. 


Housewives Should Always Have a Certain Routine 


ITH an untrained waiter or waitress to serve it a long dinner 

drags and is most tiresome,both to hostess and guests. There are 
innumerable elaborate dinners served daily at which but few people 
really dine. One cannot make a distinction between small company 
and every-day dinners without making it evident to the guests. In 
a house where careless dinners are daily served a complete dinner 
is unknown. If housewives would fall into a routine they would have 
less difficulty in managing their households. People who do not 
criticise a carelessly cooked plain dinner cannot serve well a complete 
company dinner. The help soon become acquainted with these 
facts, lose interest and fall into careless, extravagant habits. 
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“Just pass your plate again”’ 


HAT’S etiquette at 
your real home 
dinner. 

Yes, even for soup. In 
fact sometimes just because 
it’s soup. And this often 
gets to be the regular 
thing with 


bamplil. 
TOMATO 


Soup 


It has the “‘more-ish”’ 
flavor that you can’t resist— 
the real appetizing smack 
of ripe tomatoes fresh off 
the vines, and seasoned 
just right—lively and rich 
and wholesome all at once. 

You would make just 
such soup at home 7/ you 
could, "That is, if you had 
such perfect tomatoes and 
could get all your mate- 
rials as fresh as we do; and 
blend them in the same 
delicious way every time. 

Why not have the bene- 
fit of all our advantages 
and expert skill? 

Why not enjoy this 
perfect soup on your table 
today ? 


21 kinds 10c acan 


AsParagus Julienne 

Beef Mock Turtle 

Bouillon Mulligatawny 

Celery Mutton Broth 

Chicken Ox Tail 

Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) PepPer Pot 

Clam Bouillon Printanier 

Clam Chowder ‘Tomato 

Consommé Tomato-Okra § 
Vegetable 


Verinicelli-’Tomato 


ft CAM RPO 


CAMDEN yg 


Just add hot water, bring 
to @ boil, and serve. 


Look for the red-and-white label 


Joseph CaMppett CoMPANY 
Camden N J 


“Sure as I’m a Sinner 
Here’s luck in a black cat. 
Cam pbell’s Soup for dinner! 
What is finer luck than that?” 
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Oyster Patties 





The Correct Way to Set a Table 


By Theresa Hunt Wolcott: With 


VERY good housekeeper takes pride in her table. 

to know what is considered good form and good taste, that her 
choice of linen, her selection of china and her arrangement of silver 
may be correct whether she be entertaining an over-night guest or a 


small dinner party. 


Many persons used to refined home service when dining out are 
confused by the multiplicity of silver displayed at a formal dinner, 
and are made uncomfortable by a nervous fear that they may make 
some blunder that will stamp them as not well-bred. 

Good service is not a fad, and back of every correct arrangement 
there is a reason which will be apparent to the guest from the ease 
with which a meal is served. This is illustrated by the fact that, 





For a Simple Home Breakfast 


HE: cloth should be an all-over one. This may be hemstitched, 
scalloped or hand-hemmed, with eighteen-inch napkins to match. 
The latter should be folded square and laid on the left of the plate. 
The old English patterns in breakfast sets, with their mingling 


of bright colors, are general favorites. 


As a choice of fruit is provided in the menu given both the 
orange-spoon and the fruit-knife are laidin place. The silver is laid 
for the entire meal at its beginning. All dishes pertaining to the 
fruit and cereal courses are removed and replaced by a hot plate 


when the omelet is served. 





If You Serve Afternoon Tea 


AFTERNOON-TEA MENU 


Nut Sandwiches 
Fancy Cakes 


Marmalade Sandwiches 
Bonbons 
Tea 


The use of a muffin-stand prevents the overcrowding of the 
table. 

Only the tea, the sliced lemons and the bonbons need be placed 
on the tea-table. 


LL appurtenances of the table should be as 
dainty as possible. A very simple design in 
China is always safe. The napkins are circular 
and have a finely scalloped edge of Madeira 
embroidery to correspond with the tea-cloth. 

Condiment sets at formal dinners are usually 
Placed near the four corners of the table or at 
four equidistant points, the assumption being that 
the food is so perfectly seasoned that their use 
will not be required. Small ‘‘ salts and peppers,’’ 
in what is known as ‘‘ Cottage’’ silver, or in cut 
glass or dainty china, may be used individually, 
if desired, at a home breakfast or at a luncheon, 
although it is considered preferable to place one 
Set for two persons. 

Bread-and-butter-plates are considered better 
form than the very small butter-plates, because the 
latter, on account of their light weight, are apt to 
lift from the table when taking off a piece of the 
butter, especially if it is very hard. 


She wants 


Drawings by W. Edward Elcome 


although one may find the silver laid in various ways in different 
hotels and tea-rooms, it is now generally accepted as a convenient 
arrangement that the piece of silver farthest from the plate is the 
first one to be used—this arrangement leaving the guest no chance 


to make a mistake. About thirty pieces of silver might be used 


first and last in the serving of an elaborate dinner. Even the 
frequent diner at social functions is sometimes confused. The old 
rule always stands good: ‘‘ When in doubt watch your hostess.’’ 


The illustrations shown on this page have been outlined by one 


BREAKFAST MENU 
Assorted Fruit Cereal 


LUNCHEON MENU 


Tomato Soup Clear, With 
Whipped Cream 
Broiled or Panned Chicken 
Rice Croquettes 
Celery Olives 
Jelly Grapefruit Salad 
Home-made Ice Cream 
in Molds 


Little Cakes Coffee 


of the best silversmiths and approved by one of the most exclusive 
caterers in this country, as expressing the simple good taste which 
is never incorrect although styles may change and opinions differ. 





When Entertaining at a Luncheon 


INEN luncheon sets trimmed with Cluny lace give variety in the 

appearance of a table set for a luncheon. The centerpiece 

should measure twenty-seven inches across, the plate doily ten or 
twelve inches, and the tumbler doily six inches. 


A floral pattern in china is in good taste for a luncheon, and 


often the low floral centerpiece may show the real flower that is 
conventionalized on the dishes. 

Dessert silver is not laid with other pieces at the beginning of 
the luncheon. 


An ice-cream spoon or fork will later be needed for 


the serving of the menu suggested. 








































For a Formal Dinner Party 


FORMAL DINNER MENU 


Little Neck Clams, With Olives 
Consommé 4 la Royale 
Boiled Salmon, With Cucumber Sauce Roast Chicken 
Rice and Green Peppers Creamed Spinach 
Celery and Nut Salad 
Roquefort Cheese 
Pistachio Ice Cream Cakes 


Crackers 
Coffee 


LABORATE dinner-cloths are embroidered 

and lace-trimmed, but a handsome damask 
cloth, hand-hemmed, hanging low over the sides 
of the table, is all that need be desired. Large 
napkins folded in three each way are laid with a 
corner toward the edge of the table so that the 
monogram may be in proper position. 

Many hostesses feel that the use of the same 
china service throughout is monotonous. This is 
a matter of opinion, as is also the use of a service 
plate throughout the dinner. It is considered in 
good taste to vary the sameness of a complete 
dinner service by having glass plates for the sea 
food and odd plates for the salad and dessert. If 
there is any variety the last course should be the 
handsomest. Tumblers are used for all other 
meals, but goblets are better form for a dinner. 

The sharp edges of all knives should be turned 
toward the plate. This invariable laying of the 
knife is accepted by silversmiths, and the knife is 
engraved accordingly. 




















When Arranging the Buffet Supper for a Small Evening Company 


Celery Olives 


Rolled Chicken Sandwiches 


Almond Mousse 







Macaroons Coffee Chocolate 


45 











UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED 





For Every 
Hungry-Body 
Outdoors or In 

LMOST everyone im- 


agines Underwood 

Deviled Ham tastes 
differently than it does. But 
the way to find out what it 
really does taste like is to: 


Get a small can of Un- 
derwood Deviled Ham—be 
sure it is trade-marked with 
the “Little Red Devil,’ 
that’s the only genuine dev- 
iled ham. Cut some _ nice 
fresh white bread into thin 
crustless slices. Spread on 
the deviled ham, not too 
thick. Put the slices to- 
gether, and — 


TASTE 
THE TASTE 


You'll know how it tastes and 
why it tastes so good, to wit: 

Becauseit’s just good ham, salted 
and sugared and hickory smoked; 
boiled en casserole to keep the 
good taste in; ground fine, and 
mixed with the famous Underwood 
Deviled Dressing of mustard and 
42 spices. 

Not a packing house product. 
It’s ‘*home-made’’ in a clean, 
white, sunlit, Yankee kitchen. 

Taste it for breakfast tomorrow, 
in your omelet. Bake a delicious 
deviled ham scallop for luncheon. 
Make a ‘Red Devil Salad’’ or 
some deviled eggs for dinner. And 
for picnic sandwiches—you just 
try it! 

All these recipes and many 
others free, in ‘*Taste the Taste 
and Some Cookery News,’’ a book 
we'll send you in exchange for 
your grocer’s name. Or, for his 
name and 15c we'll send a can to 
try. 

Economical. Small can makes 
12 large or 24 small sandwiches. 


Have some Underwood Deviled 
Ham at your next meal. Order it 
from your grocer today. 


Wm. Underwood Co., 84 Ful- 
ton St., Boston, Mass. 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 








ly Branded with the Little Red Devil x 
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The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 


Nore--This is the tenth of a series of papers written by The Country Contributor touching woman’s life, with 
special reference to the experiences and crises that belong peculiarly to the life of women from childhood to old age. 


be a losing fight if by avoiding old age we 

mean keeping the looks and the feelings 
of youth. I have adapted the expression 
“Whom the gods love die young”’ to a mean- 
ing of my own. I take it to mean that they 
never get old at heart—that they keep youth’s 
golden treasure to the end, locked in the heart 
where neither moth nor rust may corrupt. 
As for the rest—the gray hair and wrinkles— 
even the infirmities of age do not matter if 
we keep the cheerful heart. 

How I detest any effort at juvenility on the 
part of elderly women. How I hate to see 
them patch up their faces and figures, and 
wear false hair, and assume a lightness and 
vivacity which it is evident they do not feel! 
But equally I dislike the cringing attitude of 
some old women and their frequent references 
to being on the shelf. No woman goes on the 
shelf except through her own doing. It is 
true that young people have a way of treating old folk which is very 
trying, and nothing is much more difficult than to resign the active 
ways one was once accustomed to for the quieter interests of the old. 

I am sure that the club movement has been a godsend to old 
women who have retained their interest in the active affairs of life. 
An elderly woman who is a bright club member, a good talker, a fair 
student, has before her a great outlet for her natural craving for 
expression and for response. The old woman, too, is invaluable in 
church life. A ‘Mother in Israel” is a strong figure in the com- 
munity, and such a woman does great good if with her religious con- 
viction she has still kept abreast of the times, and has not allowed 
the great changes she finds in conduct and doctrine all about her to 
warp her judgments of the young. It is true we are daily amazed at 
the doings of the rising generation, but so were our mothers before 
us, and theirs before them, and so on quite back to antiquity. 


‘Tie: effort to ward off old age is bound to 








The Charming Old Person is Sure to Have many warm friend- 
ships with younger people. Young girls are very fond of jolly old 
women. They like to visit them, to see their treasures, to hear them 
talk and tell stories of the old times. However you may cultivate 
the art of keeping quiet, never form the habit of it. ‘He who 
knows what not to say holds half the secret of success,” but, in 
avoiding the disturbing remark, the reproof, the criticism that may 
set the young against us, never subside into grouchy silence. 

Conversation is the great educational influence of the family and 
of society. The old woman who talks fluently and well will always 
find pleasant companions, interested listeners and those whom it will 
interest her to hear; for the good conversationalist is not the one 
who does all the talking. 

I have many a time seen my mother deliberately bring up a sub- 
ject of conversation. We used to laugh at her a little for “‘ cramming” 
on a subject and then bringing it about by way of conversation, but 
her family derived unlimited blessings from just this very thing, and 
also from her habit of saying, ‘‘Now we will talk a while about 
Egypt, or Russia, or China,” or about some matter of current 
interest or concern. 

It is a very common thing, especially among American women, 
for the old to drop out, to sit down resignedly with their knitting or 
their patchwork, and let all the live interests of the day pass by 
them. I never depreciate the knitting or the patchwork. Indeed I 
doubt that any woman of my generation will leave any legacy half 
so significant as the knitting and needlework of our grandmothers. 
You are very much mistaken if you suppose that the women who 
made the quilts you have stowed away in your chest, which you get 
out once in a while and gaze upon with bated breath, scarcely daring 
to believe that a human hand wrought those marvelous stitches, 
were all women of ordinary minds and not much intelligence. I who 
remember them so well know better, and I declare to you that the 
present generation of old ladies with their fashionable puffs and 
“rats,” their juvenile clothes, their snowy hands covered with rings, 
would have much to do to keep up with the American women of the 
pioneer period when it came to a contest of brains. 

It is true we cannot ward off old age, but we can do much to rob 
it of its terrors simply by taking thought. We must combat the 
tendency to stoop and totter, and repudiate the idea of letting the 
young folk think for us. Let the old lady buy her own clothes, select 
her own bonnets, decide for herself about any changes that are to be 
made in her house or her apartments. Mental deterioration is a 
matter of personal consent. It is the simplest instance of choosing 
the worse part. If the woman stops reading and thinking and con- 
versing on intelligent topics as age comes on she does so voluntarily. 


I] Lately Lost a Friend in Her Ninety-sixth Year. When she was 
past ninety we went to see her one day and she said, “‘ Now, girls” — 
she called everybody under eighty “girls’—‘‘I realize that I am 
getting old, but I do not intend to grow childish, so if I tell the 
same story over twice in the same day I want you to sit on me!” 
Her stories were always worth hearing twice even on the same day; 
she was so brilliant, so well informed, so alert to the history of the 
whole world up to date, that it was a joy to visit her. The long 
life of this old friend indicates to me several very important things. 
Is it necessary for me to tell you that the keynote of her existence 
was extreme simplicity? Her house where she lived for seventy 
years was not very warm in winter, and there was never very much 
to eat. She has often told me that buttermilk was her chief article 
of diet. She never considered that anything she had to do by way 
of work, or anything by way of luxury that she had to do without, 
was a hardship. Her husband was a man of National prominence, 
but in his day men of National prominence were often poor. She 
survived him over sixty years. In all that time she never bought a 
new article of furniture, nor changed anything about her way of living. 

Her life was subject to peculiar afflictions, but she received them 
all as placidly as if they had been special dispensations of blessing. 
Her personal affairs she always put aside, joining eagerly in discus- 
sions of public questions, religious argument, and keeping keenly 
abreast in the world of literature. She liked gossip, too, of the 
pleasanter sort, and humor was a great delight to her. Her health 
was remarkably good, in part due to the harmonious fashioning of 
her fine body, but this was kept in harmony by the active working 
of her mind. She told me there were two “d. w.’s” which she 
scrupulously observed, “drink water” and “don’t worry.” 

But the largest principle of her existence was her unlimited, 
unquestioning, absolute faith in God. From her life I learned that 
nothing can go very wrong with the individual who actually has 
this complete faith. Things may go wrong with other people, for 
whom it may seem to us in the purblind state of our understand- 
ing that the individual is responsible, but this is because we see from 





the worldly standpoint. Nothing could go 
wrong with her because she believed quite 
firmly that whatever is is right. I never saw 
her weep but once. Hard-wrung tears of old 
age they were over the death of her beloved 
brother. Husband, children, grandchildren 
and all her generation of friends and associates 
she had seen depart, and her affections had 
centered upon this brother, who was much 
younger than she. But she did not shed many 
tears. Quickly recovering from what she evi- 
dently considered a momentary weakness she 
dried her eyes and said, “‘ But it is God’s will; 
He doeth all things well!” 

After this, however, she gave up keeping 
her own house and followed her grandchildren 
to their home in a neighboring city. The 
wants of old age are touchingly few. All she 
asked was a chair by the fireside where she 
could dimly feel the atmosphere of kindred 
children. She forgot by-and-by that they 
were not her own, for they looked at her with the eyes of her favorite 
son, and she sensed in them somehow the family tie which furnished 
for her the home feeling so necessary to us all. By-and-by one day, 
her worn fingers between the yellow pages of the old Bible her eyes 
had at last grown too dim to read, she “‘slippit awa’” and was not, 
for God took her. I think it is so that death was meant to come— 
some monstrous mistake has intervened between us and this happy 
destiny. But the impression that the old age of this woman left 
upon her acquaintance. I pass by her old house now on wild 
November evenings, straining my eyes for her gleam of lamplight 
glimmering through the old beech trees, imagining the heroic form 
and figure that sat there through the storm and sunshine of over 
sixty years; and the memory is an inspiration to me for all my years 
to come. Brave in affliction, cheerful under great disappointments, 
unconscious of deprivations, indifferent to fashion, yet keenly alert 
to progressive thought and vividly interested in all that was trans- 
piring about her, she made a figure in the eyes‘of all who knew her 
more forcible than that of any leader of fashion or paragon of beauty. 


It is a Great Mistake to Imagine That the Old do not enjoy life. 
We are so prone to believe that there is no joy like that of partici- 
pation, and that when we can no longer dance and sing and “‘enter- 
tain” and dress, and feel vanity in our appearance, we are ‘“‘out of 
it,” and hence miserable. It would indeed be a cruel world if this 
were so. By losing the power to do things we also lose the desire 
to do them. But never imagine that God leaves us without the 
desire to do other things which we can do, or without the deep joy 
in life which any of us may have for the simple taking. 

There is such a thing as knowing when you have had enough. 
The woman who has lived and loved, who has known maternity and 
held her grandchildren on her knees, who has lived a full life of 
experience both of joy and sorrow, is an ingrate if she does not realize 
that each experience is a real possession, hers in fee simple; and 
that instead of being ‘‘out of the race” she has won it and is sitting 
in the seat of the victors. As such she may look down with benign 
interest upon those who are still striving, and if they will they may 
look up to her for encouragement. This is a great fault of youth, 
however, that it does not take what it might from old age. Youth 
is vainglorious in its strength and inclined to look with pity upon 
the old. Young people do not reflect that the old may well look with 
pity upon them when they see them bruising themselves in their 
unreasoning and useless struggles against destiny, when they see 
them making their great mistakes. 

My advice to young folk is that they make a special point of 
cultivating the acquaintance of their old friends. It is in old age 
that the cultivated mind shines out with peculiar luster, and that 
virtue proves itself to be its own reward. An old woman can never 
be grand with a life of follies and immoralities behind her. 
Penitent, humble, contrite she may be, but these are piteous things 
compared to rectitude and morality. The erring woman may be 
picturesque in her youth—at least many of our great writers 
have exhibited her in this attitude—but nearly all heroines of 
fiction who have transgressed the moral law come to an early 
grave. It is well for them; we cannot deal with them successfully 
after their hair turns gray. 

Many great and good women have committed follies, even sins, 
in their youth, and have turned to righteousness in old age; but there 
is always the deep chord of melancholy—never the simple, joyous 
note that is the keynote of the good woman’s life. 

There is a special charm of womanhood that so very many women 
lose by reason of various things—the charm of naturalness, of sim- 
plicity, of nearness to the ground—the primitive sense. This sense 
is quite likely to come back in old age, even though for years in the 
repressions of social life the woman may have lost it. I count it a 
beautiful thing. It is the laying aside of all the flummeries of life 
which are so hampering to development and coming out into the 
plain human attitude. It is this that constitutes the understanding 
that often exists between children and their grandmothers. The 
child instinctively seeks this primitive understanding. Men, too, 
feel the touch of it. You will often find a man discussing his business 
affairs with a bright old woman as he would with a man, and as he 
would not with any younger woman. He feels the touch of a human 
entity detached from the passions and vanities that cause the great 
misunderstandings between men and women. 


This Simple Human Attitude is the Noblest that the woman who 
has come into her kingdom of old age can adopt. Init lies a strength 
which lifts her far above the infirmities of old age. She holds a posi- 
tion unconscious often with her and unrealized perhaps by the 
younger members of the family. She stands upon the outposts of 
life, between them and the great unknown. How reassuring, com- 
forting, protecting is her presence there those who sometimes flout 
her wisdom and secretly regard her as having outlived her usefulness 
may never realize until she is gone and the office of sentry on the 
borderland of death falls to them. 

But however we may fail to express ourselves one fact remains: 
the grand old woman wears the brightest crown of human love. No 
matter what passion has stirred our souls and held our lives in 
bondage, if we speak the truth when asked whom in all the world 
did we love best we will answer, ““My mother.” And the old 
mother dimly senses this through all the clashing of life’s busy days, 
she feels it even in neglect or slight, and so she stands ever ready to 
share our sorrows, even if sometimes she is excluded from our joys. 
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Western city, and my observations 

of city women’s clothes led me to 
hope that my sister countrywomen, 
with me, would rise superior to changes 
of fashion, learn to select simply what 
is serviceable and becoming, and ignore 
all the extreme shapes and glaring col- 
ors that have lately been fashionable. 
One thing is very certain: If a woman 
is plainly and neatly dressed in a cos- 
tume that is really respectable in the 
first place she ‘need never fear being 
“conspicuous.” It is to be hoped that 
she does not wish to be conspicuous, 
for conspicuousness is exactly the 
object of the strange shapes and colors 
lately adopted by the fashionable. 

Somehow the general impression 
prevails that the countrywoman has 
special reasons for being sensible about 
her clothes. I must say I do not see 
exactly what this idea is founded on. 
The countrywoman is quite as well 
able to dress fashionably as the city 
woman—often better able, if the truth 
were told—so there is not really any- 
thing to hinder her from making a fool 
of herself exactly like some city women 
do if she chooses to. If she does not 
maybe it is because there is real sanity 
and “‘sensibleness” in the country. 
This sounds reasonable. In the coun- 
try we see much that is simple and 
natural; it may be that the “inner 
vision”’ gets cleared up a little, and we 
are enabled to see the ugly and deform- 
ing fashions which women select with the sole purpose of “making 
monkeys of themselves’’—just as they really look—not through the 
glamour and hypnotic effect of city life. 


| Westen last summer in a large 














Top-Coat for Carriage or 
Motor-Car 





O THE observer who watches the mad scramble of a congested 

city street on a bright afternoon, when the women are out on 
dress parade, the appearance of girls and women who have chosen 
extreme styles is really very painful, and one may always be quite 
sure that they are not the “‘best people,” in the right sense of the 
word, whom one sees in 
these extravagant and 
ridiculous costumes. 

There are many, very 
many, respectable and intel- 
ligent women, in both the 
city and the country, who 
from choice wear incon- 
spicuous clothes of modest 
cost. If some of these be 
especially suited for country- 
women let us hope that it is 
| because the vast majority of 
countrywomen have good 
sense and good taste. 

It is now generally con- 
ceded that no woman can 
get along without a tailored 
suit, no matter what other 
garments she may dispense 
with. To wear a plain 
tailored suit is to look well 
dressed wherever you may 
| chance to go. The tailored 
suit and neat waist with 
fresh “neck fixings,’ such 
as natty ties, clean, simple 
jabots and collars, insure an 
irreproachable appearance 
for any woman, and the fact 
that these garments are now 
| within the reach of every 
| one places the woman’s suit 
| quite on an equality with 




















by economy to choose any 
one extra costume besides the print or gingham dresses she works 
in it must be a suit combining, as it does, a dress and a wrap. 


N THIS page the illustrations shown present two tailored suits, 

which offer a choice of two costumes so simple as to be easily 
made at home. Either of these is especially desirable, showing a 
moderation in cut and style which is the hallmark of dignified taste, 
without sacrificing in the least a certain smartness which saves 
a garment from being dowdy. These suits are designed for serge, 
cheviot, or any heavy wool material, and may be trimmed with 
braid or bands of silk, or plain cloth, an inexpensive trimming 
which is effective and in good form. In choosing a suit select 
one with the least possible garniture, paying attention chiefly to 
the worth of the material and the becomingness of the “lines” upon 








The Countrywoman’s Clothes 


By a Countrywoman: With Drawings by Agnes Paterson 








your figure. Never be. carried away by a 
lot of trimming that has an “elegant”’ look, 
so that you forget the lines of the garment, 
the first essential to becomingness. 

The suit illustrated on the right is made 
with a semi-fitting, single-breasted coat, 
closing comfortably high at the neck with 
a deep turnover collar. On this a wide silk 
woven braid would make anexceedingly effect- 
ive trimming. ‘The skirt, cut in five gores, 
may be made with a plain habit back ora 
loose panel, turned up under the lower edge, 
a pretty as well as an economical fashion, 
as it saves the back of the skirt from marks 
and can be removed at any time. Patterns 
(No. 6386) for this coat come in six sizes: 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires two yards and a half of 44-inch 
material. Patterns (No. 6387) for this skirt 
come in seven sizes: 22 to 34 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 requires four yards and a 
half of 44-:nch material. 

If you prefer the deeper opening in front, 
and larger revers, you will probably choose a 
design more like the suit in the center of the 
group below. Patterns (No. 6384) for this 
coat come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires three yards of 
44-inch material. Patterns (No. 6297) for 
this skirt come in seven sizes: 22 to 34 
inches waist measure. Size 24 requires three 
yards and a quarter of 44-inch material. 
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PRETTY and simple cloth dress is shown 

on the left of the center group, the over- 
blouse and skirt being sewed together, which 
may be worn over any preferred waist or 
guimpe. Such a dress allows the using up of the summer shirt- 
waists, which may be worn as guimpes, and which, worn merely with 
a skirt, might be too cool for the winter season. ‘All who have worn 
one of these guimpe dresses can testify to their convenience and 
economy. Often a waist which has given out under the arms, 
but with the exposed parts still presentable, may be neatly patched 
and worn with such a dress. Several months’ wear may then be 
extracted from a pretty waist that would otherwise be out of 
commission. Patterns (No. 6385) for this dress—with overblouse 
tucked on the shoulders and 
closing at the side front, and 
a six-gored skirt to be made 
with or without the loose 
panels—come in six sizes: 
34 to 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires five 
yards of 44-inch material. 


Woven Braid Makes 
Effective Trimming 


HE long top-coat in the 

upper left-hand corner 
takes the place of a man’s 
overcoat in a woman’s ward- 
robe. This is surely a step 
in the direction of equal 
rights. The woman in her 
suit and overcoat begins to 
sound quite sensible. This 
S coat should be made of very 
' heavy material, which does 
not require any lining. It 
is made large enough to wear 
over a jacket or a sweater, 
and is a most comfortable 
garment for driving or 
motoring. The number of 
countrywomen who motor 
into town is yearly increas- 
ing. But no matter what 
the conveyance may be this 
greatcoat is a good thing for 
the comfort and protection 
of the countrywoman. The 
trimming in this case is the 
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the “suit of clothes” which 8 6384-6297 under side of the double- 
is a simple necessity for a Pretty and Simple Cloth Satin May be Used for Dress-up Type of faced material, and the deep 
man. Ifawoman is forced Dress Trimming Gown collar may be made either 


round or pointed in the back. 
Patterns (No. 6388) for this long coat—closing at the side front, 
with two-piece sleeves—come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires four yards of 54-inch material. 


AST of the series of designs is a rather dress-up type of gown to 
be developed of soft silk, wool veiling or wool marquisette, 
trimmed with lace, braid or silk straps, and worn with an under 
lining with guimpe attached. Patterns (No. 6389) for this plaited 
waist—closing in the back, with a fitted lining—come in six sizes: 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires three yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch material. Patterns (No. 6390) for this 
plaited skirt—with two straight plaited flounces—come in five 
sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires five yards of 
36-inch material. 
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NOTE—This department is devoted to the clothes of women 
and girls who live on farms or ranches. Countrywomen are 
cordially invited to ask any questions and contribute any ideas 
of special garments, such as dresses or aprons for garden, 
dairy or poultry work, and for general wear for all the year 
round. From two to five dollars will be paid for every such 
idea accepted, the price dependent upon its practicability and 
value. But no manuscripts can be returned. Unused ones 
will be destroyed. Write very briefly, just the idea itself, or 
send a picture or sketch of it, to THE COUNTRYWOMAN 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 











The amount of material required for the various sizes is pri 
Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; 








Pa TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post- -free. 


inted on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in 


or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for coats, waist and costume, and waist and hip 
measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 




































The Corsets 
In Which You Can 
LIVE 


WOMEN are not meant 
to be statues. "They must 
live and breathe and move. 
The lines of the figure are 
constantly changing. 

The perfect corset moves 
with the figure —its con- 
tour runs with the line of 
the body. 

It is p/7ab/e — there is no 
hard ridge where it ends— 
no break which cuts into 
the figure. 

Its boning is arranged 
to give spring and impetus 
to movement—it aids 
motion. 

Such a corset is the 

lE XG. —a corset of beau- 
tiful, natural lines — re- 
straining without con- 
straining, destroying none 
of the grace of the uncor- 
seted figure—correcting its 
faults with unfailing skill. 


AEC Corsets embrace 


a model for every figure— 
one which will bring out its la- 
tent beauty, perfect its contour. 

New styles for Fall 1911 
represent a number of novel 
and highly effective features 
not hitherto introduced. 

Good stores throughout the country 
are specializing upon this make of 
corsets —ask YOUR dealer to show 
them to you. Prices $1.00 to $6. 00. 


Jackson Game cS 


Jackson -Mich. - 
“Mahers of Corsefsfor 


Women who care” — 
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The squirrels are a-nutting ’neath the gold and crimson trees, the purple asters nodding in the merry autumn breeze, 
The birds are blithely calling ’neath the bright October sun, so now for autumn socials with their jollity and fun. 


The Minister’s 


Social Helper 


Advises Starting the Autumn Church Work With Good-Time Rallies 


F OUR summer vacations have done us good no doubt we all feel 
that we want to be “up and doing,” not “with a heart for any 
fate,”’ but with the heartiness that means success. 

While the first autumn social might be arranged for its members 
alone by your young people’s church society it would give a better 
start to the work of the church as a whole if you were to plan for a 
“gathering of the clans,” and ask all the other societies and church 
members to join with you. 


A Basket of Summer Fruit 


Tare are a number of attractive ways of inviting your friends 
and most interesting methods of entertaining them. For one 
way you might ask your guests to come and share with you “A 
Basket of Summer Fruit,” which was the title announced for an 
evening’s entertainment given by a Maryland society. Several 
persons who had visited famous places during their vacations had 
been asked to speak for five minutes each about the best things they 
saw and enjoyed. After they had finished others were invited to tell 
of their experiences. Twenty-eight different States had been visited, 
and many helpful and valuable topics were discussed. 

From the very first the interest was intense; every one had 
something worth telling. Musical selections were interspersed. 
Refreshments? Of course, and what can you more appropriately do 
on such an occasion than to ask the guests to partake of the summer 
fruits that still linger? 


In Camp-Meeting Fashion 


R ASK every one to come to a “Camp-Meeting.” Invitations 

for this social may be sent out stating that the “B. Y. P. U.,” 
the “E. L.,” or the “C. E.,” or whatever the name of the society 
may be, will hold a ‘“‘Camp-Meeting” on its usual camp-grounds on 
a certain evening. 

The guests should be ushered into the ‘“‘Camp,” which is the 
Sunday-school room. If you have electric lights in your assembly- 
room, under the central chandelier should be erected a huge imitation 
bonfire. This may be done by using a light, wedge-shaped frame- 
work about six feet in height, covered with red cheesecloth. Over 
this should be loosely scattered twigs, light branches of leaves, etc. 
Attach electric cords to the lights of the chandelier, bring them down 
through an opening at the top of the structure and allow them to 
hang inside the “bonfire.” When these lights are turned on it causes 
a red glow through the leaves, which makes a very good substitute 
for a real fire. The bulbs of the other lights in the room should be 
covered with fireproof red paper and the chandeliers decorated with 
leaves, giving the effect of lights among the trees. Branches of trees 
may also be used in many ways to carry out the decoration scheme, 
such as fastening large-sized limbs to pillars, which, in the shaded 
light, make the camp scene very realistic. 

Arrange the chairs in large circles around the campfire. The 
program should be carried out in the camp-meeting style as much as 
possible: those taking part being seated in different parts of the 
circle, and, when called upon by the chairman, rising at their seats 
and giving their selections. For the opening number all present may 
join in ‘‘We’re Tenting Tonight on the Old Camp-Ground.” At 
intervals throughout the program may be announced familiar old 
songs, such as “Old Kentucky Home” or “ Suwanee River,” in which 
all may join. The main feature of the program may be an interesting 
and instructive address given by some one who has recently returned 
from a camping expedition or canoeing trip, or thoughts gathered 
from real camp-meetings may be presented with appropriate hymns. 
The refreshments should be appropriate to camp life. A silver 
collection may be taken while the guests are still seated. 


When We All Get Home 


F, HOWEVER, it is thought better to have a smaller reunion 
invite the members of the society to a “‘Home Again Party.” 
As each guest arrives adorn him with a baggage tag. It should 
bear the guest’s name and the time of his arrival, and each tag 
should have a different number for the identification of baggage 
later. After decorating with autumn flowers or leaves make a set of 
mottoes with which to decorate the dining-room. These mottoes 
may be framed in autumn leaves and will serve for prizes as well 
as for decoration. The mottoes will be quotations from poets about 
“home,” for the guests to read and tell who the authors are, the 
guest knowing the greatest number to be given a prize motto. The 
mottoes should be hung around the room so that they may be easily 
read, and they may be on this order: 
Home is the kingdom, and Love is King.—W. R. DuryEa. 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home.—J. H. Payne. 
Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burn’d, 
As home his footsteps he hath turn’d 
From wandering on a foreign strand?—Sir WALTER Scott. 


To each tiny suitcase favor provided at the refreshment-table 
attach a baggage tag bearing the number on a guest’s tag. Refresh- 
ments may be varied in accordance with the places visited by the 
guests during the summer. There may be a variety of delicious farm 
products, or something from the sea. Nuts may represent the forest, 


pure water the mountain stream. This, too, will be a most 
interesting social, and the reminiscences will delight the guests. 


An Indoor Nutting Party 


E ARE loth to give up the outdoor life. An “Indoor Nutting 

Party” will help us prolong at least the spirit of it. The invi- 
tations to this might contain the rhyme at the top of this page, and 
be ornamented with squirrels cut from brown paper. Any one can 
do this, for the squirrels are cut just as we used to cut paper dolls 
joined hand to hand when we were children. 

The guests are invited to go a-nutting and collect the names of 
nuts and fruits which are represented upon cards placed about the 
room. The names may be readily illustrated by pictures cut from 
magazines, and mounted upon red cards, or roughly sketched. The 
following may be illustrated: Seashore (Beechnut), large box 
(Chestnut), stone wall (Walnut), girl making bread (Doughnut), 
woman churning (Butternut), girl serving cocoa (Cocoanut), the 
letter P and a can (Pecan), the figures 1492 and 1776 (Dates), a pine 
tree and an apple (Pineapple), two persons (Pear), a plumb-line 
(Plum), a gauge colored green (Green Gage), a crab and an apple 
(Crabapple), a straw and a berry (Strawberry). 

Partners may be secured by placing two large branches in the front 
of the room, one decorated with leaves of yellow paper, the other 
with red leaves. Each man present picks a yellow leaf, and each 
girl a red one. The leaves are correspondingly numbered. 

Nut ice cream, nut cakes, nut candies and salted nuts will be 
very elaborate for refreshments. 


At “The Sign of the Chestnut Tree” 


HE cut-out paper squirrels may also be used on an invitation 
which reads: 


Haste away in mirth and glee 
And come to The Sign of the Chestnut Tree. 


Of course curiosity will be aroused, and those who respond to the 
invitation will find themselves in a room where stands the ‘‘ Chestnut 
Tree.” This is a large, leafless bough, and from its branches hang 
countless little brown packages the size of chestnuts. 

When all have arrived the guests are each bidden to pick off a 
““nut.”? When the nuts are unwrapped they prove to be squares of 
brown tissue paper, in each of which is a slip bearing the name of a 
poem or piece of music whose old age entitles it to the appellation 
of “Chestnut.” Requests to play “Robin Adair,” sing “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold,” or read “‘Curfew Must Not Ring 
Tonight” are some of the well-worn selections. The chairman of 
the committee announces that each will be required to render the 
song, recitation or instrumental music specified, books having been 
provided so that lack of memory will be no excuse. 

It is permissible, however, to exchange “Chestnuts” with each 
other before the program is called for. 


Something New in Cans 


ae if you want to store the shelves of your pantry with an eye to 


filling Thanksgiving and Christmas baskets, why not have a 
“Can Party”? Theadmission fee is a can of vegetables or fruit. The 
posters announcing it may be decorated with pictures of cans cut 
from advertisements and bear the words: 


Come to our Can Party. Come when you can, 
Bring what you can. Stay as long as you can. 


When the guests have arrived each receives a small baking-powder 
can which contains pencil, paper and the following puzzle: 


A SHELF OF CANS 
The can that gives light, A can that’s a savage, 
A can that is sweet, A way for a boat; 
A can that is truthful, A can that’s a country, 
And one you can eat. And one which will float. 
A can that’s a city, One useful in warfare, 
And one to erase; A dreadful disease, 
One spanning the river, And one which can warble 
And one that’s a pace. With sweetness and ease. 


Key 
Candle, Candy, Candid, Cantaloupe, Canton, Cancel, Cantilever, 
Canter, Cannibal, Canal, Canada, Canoe, Cannon, Cancer, Canary. 


The refreshments should be served on tin plates, and consist of 
sandwiches and cake, and chocolates in tinfoil. Serve coffee in tin 
cups, and light the table by candles in tin candlesticks. 


A Word of Invitation 


F NONE of these ideas meets your needs for social affairs write 
to me—inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope, please—and 
it will be a pleasure to help you personally with other suggestions 
if you will kindly state at length your special requirements. Next 
month we will talk about the work that should follow a good social. 
500 WAYS TO HELP YOUR CHURCH—For the convenience of readers who 
frequently wish to refer to social and other plans that have been published from time 
to time on this page, under the title of “The Minister's Social Helper,’’ announce- 
ment is here made that the material is now published in book form, under the title 


**500 Ways to Help Your Church.”? The book may be obtained through this Company 
for one dollar, postpaid. 
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one con- 

fection that 

offers unalloyed 

sweetness without 

cloying the appetite 

— offering the fragile 

goodness so desirable 
in an after-dinner 


tidbit. 


NABISCO 
Sugar 
Wafers 


are appropnate at all 
times and on all oc- 
casions. They are 
enjoyed by the little 
ones as well as 
grown-ups. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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NEW IDEAS FOR BAZARS AND PARTIES 














The New Wall-Paper Bazar Booths 


















N THE hollyhock garden stalks of stately holly- 
hocks stand against the fence, and a hollyhock 
hedge of wall paper covers the rear walls. 

The skeleton frame of the grape arbor is covered 
with cork bark, the back and three panels being filled 
in with a tapestry paper which has a fruit motif. 

The novel lampshade booth consists of a square 
counter surmounted by a huge lampshade. Both 
canopy and ‘counter are decorated with panels of 
wall paper in cretonne effect, framed in strips of 
wood stained a soft forest green. 

Around the front of the Delft booth is a wall- 
paper dado in tile effect, finished at the top with a 
narrow landscape frieze. The arched panels are 
reproductions of the scenes on the frieze. 


The Popular Delft Booth for Blue and White Embroideries and China 





One Would Look Here for Fruits and Sweets 


> 


HE use of wall-paper 

backgrounds and cut- 
outs in the decoration of fair 
booths is a novel and practi- 
calidea, Many of the papers 
which may be so utilized are 
inexpensive, but if an ex- 
pensive paper is desired to 
work out some particularly 
attractive plan of decoration 
the quantity required is not 
so large as to make the cost 
prohibitive. The papermay 
be combined effectively with 
either artificial or natural 
flowers, fruit and vines. 


(Page 49) 
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Poppies Suggest Grain Fields and the Sale of Cereals and Breads 





















At the Chinese Booth are All Things Rare 


OPPY-COVERED wall paper fills two of the five 

sides of this pentagon-shaped booth. The posts are 
covered with great sheaves of poppies, cattails and droop- 
ing pampas plumes. As we associate the poppy with 
grain fields, cereals and breads might be sold. 

The framework of the quaint Chinese booth is covered 
with a light-weight sheathing board. The counters and 
the roof sections are painted green and varnished to give 
the effect of lacquer, the remaining surface being stained 
a firecracker red. The panels and background are of wall 
paper in one of the popular Chinese patterns. 

Wall paper on which is printed a lattice overgrown with 
climbing roses is used as a background for the dainty rose 
booth. Over it clambers a riotous tangle of rose vines 
whose delicate blooms harmonize with the background. 


A Bower of Roses as Dainty as the Fancy-Work it Will Contain 
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A Three-Fold Hallowe’en Party Idea 


. Place-Cards That May be Cut Out for the Use of the Hostess 
By Eleanor Colby 








HESE witches may really serve three purposes: They 

may be used as place-cards at a Hallowe’en party; as 

a source of amusement after the dinner, searching for 

the ‘‘fate’’ they indicate; and afterward they may be kept 
and used as bookmarks. 

The place-cards will be ready for the use of the hostess 

by cutting them out and pasting them on mounting paper, 

on which the rhyme may be lettered and the ‘‘seal’’ affixed. 


preferably a grayish-yellow, as shown in the completed 
illustration on the left, which looks exactly as the place- 
card should look when it is done. The fortune of each 
guest is hidden in the place suggested in the rhyme written 
or printed on her card, and the place-card of each guest 
bears in addition to her name a ‘‘ mystic sign’’ or ‘‘seal.’’ 
A duplicate of this seal adorns the envelope which contains 
her fortune, it being the only identification. 


Or, if one wishes to make bookmarks in other sizes each 


Following are rhymes which will be suitable for the place- 


design may be carefully copied in water-colors. Then cards. Care must be taken to conceal each fortune accord- 
take each card and mount it on a long strip of paper, 


Now bend your ear and list to me 

And ‘‘ you shall see what you shall see.”’ 
A little elf your note will place 

Upon a shelf within a vase. 


In hunting for your fortune slip 
Just let me give this little tip: 
Within a dish your fate is hid; 
To gain your wish remove the lid, 


A ball of twine will be your clew; 
Follow its lead—’twill guide you true 
To where your fortune is concealed 
And you shall find your fate revealed. 


Upstairs and down the old witch ran 
To place your future in a pan; 
And though the pan is made of 
tin 
A golden fortune lies therein. 


Your fortune’s hidden in a hat, 

So haste away and search for that. 
It’s lucky you are somewhat tall— 
For hats come high in early fall. 


The sly old crone your fate did hide 

Where few could find it if they tried; 
But if you’re wise and if you’re able 
You'll find your fortune near a table. 


Near to a door the old witch kneeled 
And on the floor your fate concealed; 
Beneath a rug it doth lie hidden, 

So search for it as you are bidden. 


I'll tell you plainly, since you ask it, 

Your fate is hidden in a basket. 

Through many rooms you now must 
travel 


_Before this mystery you'll] unravel. 


‘(Page 50) 


ing to the hint furnished in its accompanying rhyme: 


Oh seek ye far, or seek ye nigh, 

But don’t forget ‘‘ good things come 
high.” 

No other clew save this alone 

Could I obtain from the old crone. 


If you desire your fate to settle 

Search near a fire, in an old kettle; 

But though the kettle’s old and black, 

Brightness your fortune doth not 
lack. 


It was the crone’s peculiar no- 
tion 

To brew for you a lover’s 
potion. 

If you would read your 
future lot 

You'll find it in a coffee- 


























The Hallowe’en Masquerade 


Designs by Adrienne Brugard 
Drawings by M. E. Musselman 





Our Popular Yankee Doodle Boy 


Bo-Peep is Hunting Her Sheep 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for 

the numbered designs shown on this 
page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each 
number, post-free. Pattern No. 4112 comes 
in four sizes: 26, 30, 34 and 38 inches; 
No. 6409 in six sizes: 24, 28, 32, 36, 40 and 
44 inches chest measure; and No. 6407 in 
seven Sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; 
or by mail, giving number of pattern and 
bust measure, and inclosing the price to 
the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


A Very.Demure Goose Girl 


The Up-to-Date Aeroplane Girl 


OR a jolly time on Hallowe’en give a masquerade party. How shall I dress? 

is always the first thought on receiving an invitation to such a party. The 
girls and boys will look well in these fanciful costumes, some of which suggest 
others which would be just as quaint and humorous. Ghosts and goblins might 
accompany the Witch, and Little Boy Blue and other nursery-rhyme characters 
might go along with Bo-Peep. If the dominos do not sufficiently conceal the 
features suitable masks may be obtained for a number of these costumes. The 
more one’s identity is concealed the greater will be the fun. 





The Pumpkin and Lettuce Girls Remind Us of Good Things From the Garden 
(Page 51) 


Never Hallowe’en Without a Witch 


4112 
A Calico Clown Likes Fun 


NoTE—If you want any further infor- 
mation about the costumes shown on this 
page send an addressed, stamped envel- 
ope tothe Fashion Editors, THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, who will 
tell you how to make these costumes, sug- 
gesting substitute patterns for any of the 
unnumbered designs shown on this page. 
Several of the costumes may be made 
from discarded dresses, with only a small 
expenditure for the accessories. 








Lettie Lane's Doll in Her School Clothes 


Any Little Girl May Now Have the Real Daisy for Her Very Own 


Thousands of the Dolls, Fresh From the German Villages Where They are Made, are Now in THE JOURNAL’S Offices Ready for Immediate Shipment 





Use a Short Remnant of Woolen Material for This 
Coat, Which Will be Easy for Inexperienced Fin- 
gers as Sleeves and Body are Cut in One Piece 





After You Have Finished Daisy’s School 
Sailor Suit Use the Small Pieces Left 
Over and Make a Sailor Cap to Match 


Here is a Quaint Little Kate Greenaway Frock 
for Daisy Which May be Made of Gay-Flowered 
or Striped Lawn or Batiste With a White Guimpe 


Getting Daisy’s Wardrobe Ready for School 


OW that the summer vacation days are over and Daisy is back again, 

sunburnt and happy, and eager to begin school, she will need some 
suitable clothes for this extraordinary occasion. First of all there is the 
serviceable every-day dress to consider, and for this nothing could be 
better than a blue serge or challis made in a jolly sailor style, with a big 
collar fastened with a knotted red silk ribbon. If Mother gives you a 
piece of material sufficiently large perhaps there will be enough for not 
only a cap, but a school bag as weli, in which to carry the books and 
other things a doll needs for this business of going to school. 

Daisy should have a second-best dress, and surely the pretty one on 
the right of the page next to the luncheon-basket, with the hat above to 
wear with it, would be just about right for high days and holidays. If you 
want her to be particularly neat make her a dainty white apron like the 
one in the upper right-hand part of the page to slip on over her pretty 
dresses while she is playing about the house. A piece of barred muslin 
or a sprigged lawn would be dainty, and if you can find a piece of 
narrow lace to sew around the neck and armholes, so much the better, 
or turn a narrow hem and trim with featherstitching. For school 
concerts and afternoon 
teas she can wear the little 
Kate Greenaway frock 
illustrated above, with a 
green ribbon tied about 
her waist. Then there is 
the coat, which may be 
made of any light-weight 
cloth, or a heavy duck, 
linen or piqué Mother 
may have put aside in her 
bundle-drawer, and which 
is not too thick for little 
fingers to cut and stick 
the needle through. 





JATTERNS (No. 6436) for the 

set of doll’s clothes shown on this 
page will be sent free with each doll, 
or any girl may purchase the patterns 
separately, in size 18 inches, for 10 
cents, post-free. Order from your 
nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home 
Journal patterns; or by mail, giving 
the number, and inclosing the price to 
the Patiern Department, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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As Dressed When She Goes to You 
(Page 52) 





The Simple One-Piece Apron Above With Short 
Sleeves Will be Useful to Slip on Over Daisy’s 
Nicer Frocks to Keep Them Clean and Fresh 





Becoming Mushroom Hat With 
Tam Crown to Wear With the 
Second Best Dress Below 


Use Gingham or a Mercerized Cotton 
for This Little Dress With a One-Piece 
Waist and Plaited Skirt 


How Daisy Comes to Little Journal Girls 


pve RY little girl who has loved looking at the picture of Daisy will 
surely want the real doll for her very own. And this is the way to 
get Daisy. SEND Us THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, ACCOMPANIED BY A REMITTANCE oF $4.50, and the 
doll and patterns for all the clothes illustrated on this page will be 
sent to you, all shipping expenses prepaid. Of these three subscriptions 
AT Least Two or THEM Must BE FoR PERSONS WHOSE NAMES ARE 
Not ALREADY ON Our SuBscripTion List. The third subscription 
may also be a new subscription, or it may be a renewal of a subscription 
which is already on the list. This renewal may be an extension of a 
subscription which has not yet expired, in which case be sure to call 
our attention to this fact, that duplicate copies may not be sent. 


Remember the Points 


There must be three yearly subscriptions; a remittance of $4.50 must 
accompany the order; at least two of the subscriptions must be for per- 
sons not on our subscription list; the doll must be requested in your letter. 

The doll, which is eight- 
een inches tall—twice as 
large as she is seen above 
dressed as shown on the 
left (in a white muslin 
slip, with white lace stock- 
ings and white slippers), 
with patterns for all the 
clothes illustrated on this 
page, will be sent, charges 
prepaid. 








ATTERNS for all of Daisy’s 

clothes— No. 5954 her first clothes; 
No. 6012 her bridal outfit; and No. 
6137 her vacation clothes—can still 
be procured. Order in the usual way 
in size eighteen inches, giving the 
number and inclosing the price (ten 
cents) to your nearest dealer in 
LapiEs’ HomME JOuRNAL patterns, 
or to the Pattern Department, THE 
Lapres’ HomE JourNaL, Philadelphia. 





Address all communications in 
regard to this doll to “Lettie Lane,’’ 
in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 



























































By Lilian Barton Wilson 











The New Australian Crochet 











T IS especially in- 
teresting to observe 
how absolutely char- 
acteristic is the 
needlework of various 
countries. While cro- 
cheting is crocheting 
the world over, at the 
same time certain 
adaptations of this 
work are easily recog- 
nized as belonging to 
certain sections. 
This charming 
combination of linen, 
both in solid blocks 
and in the midst of 
drawn threads, is es- 
sentially Australian. 
These distinctive 
designs were made 
by Miss Mary Card, 
Victoria, Australia. 






















HE round center- 
piece on the right is 
beautifully lacy. The 
radiating work is for the 
most part connected 
chain stitch. 

The oblong block be- 
low may be used as a 
square for a large table- 
cover or bedspread. 
The joining should be 
made on the picot edges. 
A wide lace, carrying 
blocks or points of linen 
to match, may then be 
crocheted to the edge of 
the entire cover. 














T THE top of the page is shown a lovely 
table-cover which was done on white 
linen with fine mercerized thread. The 
edges of the linen are worked in close 
single crochet, the half flowers and out- “ 
side scallops being done at the same time Fie 
as the edge, and the linen cut away under- Nhs on 
neath when the work is completed. 

In the open bands between the half 
flowers the threads are drawn the long way 
and the cross threads collected in groups 
by a chain on the wrong side. 
For the border the flowers are 
made separately and joined, and 
are then taken upin the progress 
of working the outer edge of the 
linen, all of which is done in one 
row. 

The table centerpiece directly 
above is worked in green tinted 
linen in a rather heavy cream 
purse silk. The linen is first 
prepared as for drawn-thread 
work and is then worked in single 
crochet and in treble crochet over 
the loose threads between the 
small squares. The quatrefoils 
are placed in position as they are 
worked. The edge is one of the 
well-known Irish crochet pat- 
terns. This is a case of the over- 
lapping of styles, which often 
makes the identification of needle- 
work difficult. The contrast be- 
tween the white thread and the 
tinted linen is exceedingly pretty. 


£3 hehe oF P 











cotton. 


N THE left is a centerpiece also of 
tinted linen worked with white crochet 
The linen squares when finished 











OR this work, as 

well as for all 
kinds of art needle- 
work, the proper 
linen to use is that 
which is known as 
“round weave.’’ 
This simply means 
that the linen has not 
been passed through 
rollers and filled with 
dressing, which des- 
troys its texture for 
needlework. 

When the round- 
thread linen is ex- 
amined through a 
magnifying-glass the 
threads really appear 
round and separate. 
The calendered 
linens are not suitable 
for embroidery. 





measure three inches and a quarter across, 
and on these is worked the rest of the cro- 
chet in eight sections which are joined 
together as they are worked, only the linen 
center, the little rings on the squares, and 
the scallops above the open parts remaining 
to be added after the pieces are put to- 


gether. 





The outermost edge is then done. 

The bureau-cover below is 
forty-six inches by eighteen, 
finished. It is worked in white 
linen and mercerized thread, no 
sewing nor buttonholing being re- 
quired. In the band of insertion 
part of the linen is left intact, 
part is drawn one way, and part 
is removed altogether. 

In the open bars the linen cross 
threads serve as a padding, ren- 
dering the crochet very firm and 
strong. Do not cut away any of 
the linen until the design is com- 
pleted, and then cut closely, as 
in buttonhole embroidery, next 
to the purledge. The purl edge 
both in embroidery and crochet is 
the side having the loop or tie, 
which, worked in or added to the 
linen, keeps it from raveling 
when cut. 








NOTE—Mrs. Wilson will be glad to 
answer any questions about this work if a 
stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed, 
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Grandmother's Winter Wardrobe - 


Designs by the Fashion Editors: With Drawings by M. E. Musselman 


6415-6420 


6415-6420 — For church and 
special occasions the dress 
shown above would be a good 
choice. It may be made of such 
wool fabrics as voile, cashmere 
or challis, or of silk, and it may 
be more elaborately trimmed than 
the one shown, if desired. Pat- 
terns (No. 6415) for this surplice 
waist—with fitted lining—come 
in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires three 
yards and a half of 36-inch ma- 
terial, one yard and one-eighth 
of 21-inch silk for the chemisette 
and undersleeves, and three 
yards of embroidery. Patterns 
(No. 6420) for this eight-gored 
skirt —closing at the side front 
or the side back —come in eight 
sizes: 22 to 36inches waist meas- 
ure. Size 24 requires five yards 
of 36-inch material. 


6417—The older woman who 
needs the comfort of a wrapper 
and yet desires a more dressy- 
looking costume will do well to 
select the dress shown on the 
right. The fitted lining of this 
dress, if boned, might readily be 
substituted for the corset, and 
even without this the fullness 
and ease of both the waist and 
skirt will conceal the figure and 
yet give a tidy appearance. The 
dress is suitable for soft silks 
and woolens and for a number 
of washable cottons, and may be 
trimmed with plaited silk or with 
lace or embroidery. Patterns 
(No. 6417) for this dress—in 
sweep or floor length—come in 
six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires six 
yards and three-quarters of 
44-inch material. 





6412 6415-6420 





paiement POLLARD © : 


6412—A comfortable coat that is easily slipped on is particularly useful for 
an old lady, and in many cases takes the place of the coat suit worn by 


a younger woman. 


Broadcloth and a heavily corded silk are among the best 


materials to use, the coat being interlined with lamb’s wool and taffeta. 
Patterns (No. 6412) for this peasant coat—in Empire style—come in six 
sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires four yards and a 
quarter of 54-inch material. 











6419 

















6413—Every elderly woman 
likes a neat, comfortable morning 
dress, and such a dress should 
be simple of adjustment and yet 
have anappearance of distinction. 
These qualities {may all be pro- 
cured by making this dress in 
a pretty black-and-white cotton 
print, in checked or striped 
madras, or challis. The use of 
the dainty fichu, which should be 
made of mull or fine lawn, is op- 
tional, although it adds charm to 
the dress. Patterns (No.6413) for 
this dress—consisting of a shirt- 
waist and a five-gored skirt at- 
tached and opening down the 
center front—come in six sizes: 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires seven yards of 
30-inch material for the dress, 
and one yard and five-eighths of 
22-inch material for the fichu. 


6419—The slightly raised 
waist-line of this dress makes it 
a very good design for the older 
woman who does not wear cor- 
sets, or for one whose abdomen 
is high and prominent. Made of 
some soft silk or such wool ma- 
terial as cashmere or challis, this 
dress is in good style for dress- 
up occasions; in washable cot- 
tons it makes an excellent house 
dress for general wear. There is 
a fitted lining, and the skirt is in 
six gores, with an extra loose 
panel the use of which is optional. 
Patterns (No. 6419) come in six 
sizes: 34 to44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires seven 
yards and a quarter of 36-inch 
material, one yard and five- 
eighths of 18-inch all-over tuck- 
ing, and five-eighths of a yard of 
22-inch silk for the girdle. 





6413 


P3 TTERNS (including Guide-Chari) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the paitern envelopes. 
Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of paitern, bust measure for coat and costumes, and waist and hip measures 


Jor skirt, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Order from your nearest dealer in 
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Skinner's 





Established 1848 





There is no law 
to compel you to 
use 


‘ 


Satin jy 


(36 INCHES WIDE) 


But isn’t it the 
part of wisdom to 
do so, when peo- 
ple everywhere 
will tell you that 
Skinner's Satin is 
the standard satin 
linng —the most 
durable, the best 
satin made? 

Just ask to see it 
at your dry goods 
store. Pass your 
hand over the soft, 
smooth surface; 
note the delicate 
shades and beauti- 
ful finish; feel the 
elastic strength of 
the perfectlywoven 
fabric of live silk. 
And then remem- 
ber this: 


Skinner’s Satin is 
guaranteed to wear 
two seasons. If it | 
does not, send the 
garment to any of | 
our stores and we } 
will reline it free of 
expense. 


“Look for the Name in 
the Selvage.” 


SKINNER’S SATIN’ S 














> 


ERIS SATIN SKINNER’ 





Write for samples to Dept. G. 


William Skinner 






































c& Sons 


Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Boston 


Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Skinner’s Satin is sold by all 
First Class Dry Goods Stores 
and is used by all manufac- 
turers of First Class Cloaks, 
Furs and Men’s Clothing. 

Always look for the name 
in the selvage. If it isn’t there, 
the satin isn’t Skinner’s. 


When desired we furnish this 
label for ready-made 


garments: 


;KINNER’S s 


x8 


%, 





x 


The Satin Lining 
inthis garmentis — 
-% Skinner's Satin 
& AND IS GUARANTEED 
é TO WEAR TWO SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner & Sons. 
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HOOSE paints, as 

you would choose 
your friends, for wear- 
ing qualities as well as 
appearance. 


The two do not al- 
ways go hand in hand, 
and the only good 
paint or finish is the one 
that gives a surface that 
looks right, and that 
endures. You are abso- 
lutely sure of satisfac- 
tion when you select 


ACME 
QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains 
and Varnishes 


You’|I find one for every pur- 
pose—each made to give the 
best results in its particular field. 
Made in the largest paint and 
varnish works in the world, by 
apparatus and methodsthat mean 
highest quality—and made to 
the same standard always. 


Acme Quality Varno-Lac 
stains and varnishes at one appli- 
cation. It gives the true appear- 
ance of the finest woods, such as 
mahogany, cherry, rosewood. 
Fasily applied, and affords a 
tough elasticlustrous surface, that 
successfully resists time and wear. 


Acme Quality Linoleum 
Varnish protects the surface of 
the linoleum and imparts new 
life. Hard and durable, it will 
resist the action of soap and 
water. Like all Acme Quality 
Varnishes it is best in its field. 

Your dealer doubtless has Acme Qual- 
ity Paints, Enamels, Stains and Varnishes. 
If he cannot supply you, write us. Let us 
send youourcomplete painting hand book— 

The Acme Quality Painting Guide Book 

It tells just what should be used for 
any painting or finishing purpose, and how 
it should be applied. Suggests effective 


treatments. Handsomely illustrated in 
full color. Free—address 


Acme White Lead 
& Color Works 
Dept. M _ Detroit, Mich. 





















How Can I Economize? 


Little Chats on Household Expenses 
"By Marion N. Godkin 
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DRAWN BY HELENE NYCE 


NOTE—Mrs. Godkin has had a peculiarly wide experience in practical home economics and will gladly 
try to help housewives to solve the question of reducing domestic expenses so far as it may be possible for 
her to do so,-either on this page, or by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. Please address 
Mrs. Marion N. Godkin in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Old Newspapers are Useful 

Can you suggest a way to use old news- 
papers? BOTHERED. 

When sweeping day comes, and there is no 
supply of moist tea leaves ready to use for col- 
lecting the dust, an old newspaper torn up into 
shreds and sprinkled with water will prove an 
excellent substitute. When carpets are lifted 
and beaten it is a good plan to lay several 
thicknesses of newspapers underneath, either 
in place of-or above the felt or brown paper 
sold for carpet lining. The reason for placing 
the newspapers next to the carpet is that 
printers’ ink. is a splendid moth 
preventive. For polishing win- 
dows and looking-glasses nothing 
is so good as a wad of damp news- 
paper pulp, followed by a vigorous 
polishing with a ball of dry paper 
rubbed soft in the hands. Un- 
less the paper is made soft in 
this way it is likely to scratch 
the surface of the mirror. Paper 
bags from the grocery store 
should be saved for use when 
blacking the stove. The hand 
can be slipped into one to hold the brush with. 
The brush can be handled just as easily, and 
the hand will not be soiled. 


To Keep Lemons From Rotting 


Will you kindly tell me how I can keep 
lemons from rotting? TROUBLED. 


Put a layer of dry, fine sand an inch deep in 
the bottom of an earthenware jar. Place a 
row of lemons on this, with the stalk ends 
downward, and be very careful that the lemons 
do not touch one another. Cover them with 
another layer of sand fully three inches in 
depth. Put on this layer more lemons, and 
repeat until the jar is full. Store in a cool, 
dry place. Lemons thus preserved will keep 
for months. 


Potatoes May be Boiled Before Baking 


We are very fond of baked potatoes, but I 
always use a gas cooker and find it very expen- 
sive to keep the oven going long enough to 
bake the potatoes properly. Would they be 
all right if I boiled them for a little while first? 

MARGARET. 

Yes, they would be all right; or you might 
boil or steam the potatoes in their skins 
instead of putting them into the oven at all. 
Potatoes cooked or steamed in their skins are 
truly delicious. But they need to be watched 
very carefully just the last minute or two, and 
to be cooked slowly, or the skins will burst 
before the inside is done. 


Uses for Odd Pieces of Soap 


I find we waste a great deal of soap. When 
a piece of soap is too small to handle easily it is 
thrown away. How can I use up these small 
pieces? M. H. T: 


‘When you have a number of small pieces 
place them in an old saucepan, just cover them 
with water and allow the soap to come slowly 
to the boiling point. Then pour the melted 
soap into little molds or dishes, allow it to cool, 
and you will have new cakes of soap. Fine 
oatmeal may be added to the dissolved soap. 
Or pierce some holes in a small tin dish, put 
the bits of soap in the dish and set it for a few 
minutes in the water the dishes are to be washed 
in, and you will have a delightful soap lather 
that is splendid for washing greasy silver or 
dishes. 


To Remold Lemon or Coffee Jelly 


Can broken molds of lemon or coffee jelly be 
remolded? Dorotry Q. 

It is well to know that broken molds of 
lemon or coffee jelly can be remolded by sim- 
ply warming the gelatin most gently, then 
turning it into wet molds. The gelatin should 
not be allowed to boil nor become very hot, 
since that is apt to give it a disagreeable flavor. 
Any such dish that contains milk or eggs should 
be reheated very carefully, which is best done 
in a double boiler. Take the remains of any 
molded puddings and jellies you may have 
and cut them into blocks. Line a wet mold 
with any sweet jelly, fill with the blocks, and 
pour in sufficient liquid jelly to fill all the 
crevices. 


Rusks From Breadcrumbs 


How can I make rusks with leftover pieces 
of bread? Mrs. A. C. I. 





However careful one is to prevent waste of | 


bread it is impossible in a household to have no 
pieces. Every one uses these up in different 
ways: sometimes in puddings, sometimes for 
breadcrumbs. Here isa popular 
recipe for rusks: Break the crusts 
into pieces each about the size of 
a large walnut, dip them for a mo- 
ment into milk in which have been 
mixed a little salt and a pinch of 
red pepper. Place the pieces on 
a baking-tin and bake in a mod- 
erate oven until they assume a 
golden color. When cold store 
the rusks in a tin. 





Uses for Water That Rice is Cooked In 


How can I use the water in which rice has 
been boiled? Mary A. 


The water that rice is cooked in can be used 
for a number of purposes. It is extremely 
nutritious and makes an excellent drink in all 
cases of bowel trouble. It makes the basis of 
good soup, and, if lemon is added, affords a 
refreshing hot broth in cases of feverish colds. 
A simple jelly can be made from the rice-water 
by adding a little powdered gelatin and flavor- 
ing it strongly with lemon or orange juice. 
Some good housekeepers always use it for stiff- 
ening old laces, fancy handker- 
chiefs and stocks or other dainty 
articles. 


To Keep Cheese Moist 
How can I prevent a cheese 
from becoming dry? 
Mrs. ELEAnor K. 


When a whole cheese is cut it 
frequently becomes unpleasantly 
dry and loses flavor before it can 
all be eaten. This may be pre- 
vented by cutting off a sufficient quantity for a 
few days’ consumption and placing the re- 
mainder in a cool place, spreading a thin film 
of butter over the cut surface and covering it 
with a cloth dipped in vinegar to keep off the 
dirt. This removes the objection against pur- 
chasing a whole cheese at a time. The prac- 
tice of buying cheese in small quantities, where 
much is eaten, is an expensive one. Should 
cheese become very dry it may be used for 
stewing, for making Welsh rabbit, or for 
whatever grated cheese is needed. 


Old Gas Mantles Make Good Silver Polish 


We use incandescent gas in our house, and, 
as the mantles are continually breaking, we 
now have quite a collection of old ones. Can 
you tell me of any useful purpose to which they 
could be put? Anna T. 


Try using the old mantles for silver polish. 
Powder the mantles, and dip a clean, damp 
cloth into the mixture, thoroughly rubbing the 
article to be cleansed. . A very little of the 
powder is needed, and you will find that quite 
a bright polish will result from its application. 
The silver should afterward be rubbed with 
a soft cloth. 


A Use for Melted Ice Cream 


Will you please tell me how I can utilize 
melted ice cream? SARAH. 


Melted ice cream should not be thrown away. 
It may be incorporated in cake, cookies or in 
some cold dessert. For the last a little pow- 
dered gelatin must be added, varying in quan- 
tity, of course, with the result desired. Melted 
chocolateice cream, into which have beenstirred 
chopped nuts or marshmallows, makes a par- 
ticularly delicious combination and requires 
only the addition of a little liquid jelly or 
melted gelatin. Pistachio, strawberry or coffee 
ice cream used in this way is almost as good. 
When using melted ice cream for cake leave 
out the milk called for in the recipe and lessen 
the quantity of sugar and butter. No general 
rule can be given for this, as ice cream differs 
so much in richness that each housekeeper 
must evolve her own recipe. The flavor of 
the cake must be considered, of course, and 
the flavor of the ice cream must harmonize 
with it. 


To Keep Food Warm in the Sick-Room 


Can you tell me of any little “dodge”’ for 
keeping food for an invalid warm during the 
night? Of course I know that there are stands 
especially made for the purpose; but money is 
scarce, and I would like a cheap home-made 
contrivance. Home Nourse. 


I saw in a house where I called the other 
day what I fancy is just what you want: a 
two-pound syrup-can with a night light inside 
it, and two metal skewers laid across the top 
on which to stand the saucepan. It was cer- 
tainly cheap and quite as effective as a more 
costly contrivance. 


A Good Use for Dry Cake 


Please tell me of some way to use up dry 
cake. E. A. B. 

Pieces of dry cake may be used for cabinet 
puddings or bread puddings in place of bread, 
omitting the sugar. Rub the cake until it 
is rather fine; then measure it and to each 
pint of crumbs add half a cupful of chopped 
almonds, the grated rind of a lemon, a table- 
spoonful of strained lemon juice, and sufficient 
milk, not quite a cupful, to moisten the crumbs. 
Put this mixture in a saucepan 
over the fire and let it heat; re- 
movefrom thefire andaddthe yolks 
of two eggs. Whenthe mixture is 
cool form into neat croquettes, 
brush over with well-beaten egg, 
roll in fine breadcrumbs; and 
fry in plenty of smoking-hot fat. 
These may be served with pow- 
dered sugar, with a sweet pudding 
sauce, or with a purée of apricots. 








F you polish kitchen 
and metal ware with 
coarse scouring soap, you 


are scraping, grinding and 


scratching the dirt away. 
The metal is cleaned, but 
you have covered it with 
fine scratches. 


Gradually with re- 
peated scouring the metal 
loses its ability to take a 
good polish and never 
looks really clean. 


The Bon Ami way is 


better. Bon Ami doesn’t 
scratch, but it does clean. 


If you start with a new 
article you will find, years 
later, that it still has the 
same smooth, easy-to- 
clean surface that it had 
when new. 


Bon Ami is best for 
cleaning windows, glass 
ware, porcelain, painted 
woodwork and polishing 
all kinds of metal ware. 


20 years on the market. 
“Hasn't scratched yet” 
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Ralston 
Wheat Food 


One cup.when 
cooked,makes 
a breakfast 
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Ralstonis easily 
digested 


Purina 


Whole Wheat 
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What is New in the Shops 
For the Little House 


By Nelly Snead Macdonald 








what may be seen in them in the way of house furnishings and decorations from 


[= department is to bring you in touch with the New York shops by telling you 


month to month. Then, if you care to write to the firms about them, or want further 
information in regard to any of the articles mentioned, pray write me, only please send a 
stamped, addressed envelope for a reply. Address Miss Nelly Snead Macdonald, in care 
of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





3 The house-furnishing 
| Kitchen Utensils | department of a big 
store is perhaps the 
most beguiling of all the departments to the 
woman who delights in an orderly, well-stocked 
kitchen. New, inexpensive and _ practical 
labor-saving devices are constantly appear- 
ing, while improvements in the old, every-day 
articles are the order of the day. Fluted- 
crust bread-pans are advertised to turn out 
crusty, appetizing loaves. The pan is round 
and opens in the middle; the dough is put in, 
the pan placed in warm water until the bread, 
seen through a little mica window in the end of 
the pan, is sufficiently risen, when the baking 
proceeds as usual. These pans are thirty-five 
cents for a medium size. 

Butter machines, according to size, are 
priced from one dollar and ten cents to six 
dollars. They are said to bring butter in from 
four to ten minutes. The machine consists of 
a glass jar containing a dasher worked from 
the top by a crank. The machinery is simple, 
and there is nothing to get out of order. 
German porcelain sets of fourteen pieces at six 
dollars and fifty cents suggest a decorative 
and convenient addition to any kitchen. Six 
spice jars of small size, six large cereal jars, 
and vinegar and oil cruets compose the set. 
The jars are white, with an effective decoration 
in dark blue, and each is plainly labeled. The 
pieces may be bought separately. 

Asbestos pads to keep saucepans and kettles 
from burning come in various styles and sizes: 
plain round ones with tin rims are four cents 
each; those reénforced with wire gauze on one 
side, with or without handles, are seven cents 
each; others have tin on one side and cost 
five cents; large square ones for baking-pans 
are six cents. These pads may go directly 
over the flames without injury, or be placed 
in the oven to keep the heat from any special 
part of the cooking. 

Fancy cake-cutters that will please the chil- 
dren are five cents apiece. In addition to the 
usual stars, diamonds, and hearts, there are 
new and humorous animal shapes, such as 
cats, dogs, camels, etc., patterned after those 
delightful angular German toys that were 
brought out a year or two ago. The “‘blue- 
bird” shape and another that produces a 
solemn little curate are favorites. 

Egg separators, decorated with the pop- 
ular Chanticler, are thirty-five cents each. 
The egg is broken into the top of the separator, 
and the white slips down into the cup below, 
while the yolk remains in the top. 

Blue and white china lemon-reamers are 
fifteen cents each. 








a The dainty paper doilies 
Paper Doilies which are so nice to put 
under finger-bowls, fruit 
or cakes are in a bewildering variety of designs: 
delicate lacelike ones, plain hemstitched doilies 
and others that are such good imitations of 
Irish crochet that only a touch convinces. 
They may be used recklessly, for the cost is 
trifling—a set of seventy-five with five gradu- 
ated sizes, fifteen doilies in each size, sells for ten 
cents. These come in sealed wax-paper pack- 
ages so that they are not soiled by handling. 








Berry and cereal sets in 
Holland Ware | the new Holland ware are 
most attractive, with their 
conventional designs in soft pink and green. 
The plates and berry-dishes are both one dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents a dozen. A large 
bowl with a plate beneath is also one dollar 
and twenty-five cents. There are two de- 
signs: the strawberry and the currant. 








Those who have expe- 
| Flower-Holders rienced the difficulty of 
arranging long-stemmed 
flowers, such as narcissuses, jonquils, etc., 
welcome the little Japanese flower-holders, 
which permit an arrangement as artistic and 
simple as a Japanese can make. The holder is 
placed in the bottom of the bowl or jar, and the 
flower stems are stuck into the holes. The 
commoner shapes are of turtles, interlocked 
squares and circles. They are of glass or copper 
and cost thirty-five and fifty cents. Bronze 
dragon and lizard flower-holders, with ex- 
quisitely fine details and really works of art, 
are seventy-five cents and one dollar each. 








Cottage sets were brought 
Cottage Sets | out primarily for those 
who wish to make their 
summer housekeeping as simple as possible, 
and who do not want to be bothered with a lot 
of extra china. Any one, however, who wishes 
to start housekeeping on a small scale, and 
who cannot go to much expense for table china, 
would do well to consider one of these sets. 
They consist of fifty-five pieces—half a dinner 
set—and include half a dozen each of cups, 
saucers, dinner-plates, breakfast-plates, dessert- 
plates, cereal or berry dishes and soup-plates, 
three sizes of vegetable-dishes, three sizes of 
meat-platters, one soup-tureen and top, one 
gravy-boat and stand and one butter-dish and 
top. 

The porcelain is of English make, and a 
few of the patterns and their prices are as fol- 
lows: A plain-banded set in dark blue or green 
is six dollars and seventy-five cents, one with 
the well-known onion pattern is nine dollars, 
and a reproduction of the old-fashioned willow 
pattern is nine dollars and ninety-five cents. 








3 ; Individual chafing- 
Chafing-Dishes | dishes, just large enough 
to scramble or poach an 
egg in, are complete in every detail and differ 
from the larger ones only in size. They are 
nice for the invalid’s tray, or for the bachelor 
girl’s light-housekeeping outfit, and, of course, 
any child would be crazy about one. They 
come in copper or nickel at one dollar and 
seventy-five cents each. Large-sized chafing- 
dishes may be bought for three dollars and 
seventy-five cents, five dollars and a half and 
upward. They. are in nickel or copper, with 
metal or ebony legs and ebony handles. 








: ; A new Austrian china 
Austrian China | has quaint bands of 
decoration in red, green 
and black that look like the cross-stitch 
embroidery done in that country. The after- 
dinner coffee-cups are twenty-five cents apiece, 
three dollars a dozen; small-sized teacups and 
saucers are the same price; small plates— 
bread-and-butter size—are fifteen cents each, 
a larger size being twenty cents, and a still 
larger size twenty-five cents each. 








Cluny canvas is much like 
| Cluny Canvas | burlap and is of lighter 
weight than Craftsman 
canvas. It comes in all colors, is used for 
cushion and couch covers and portiéres, and is 
very good indeed for the price—twenty-five 
cents a yard, thirty-six inches wide. It is much 
used for stenciling, as the surface takes the 
colors well. 








Window seats of white 
Window Seats | enameled wood are being 
introduced to go with the 
popular hat cabinets and shirtwaist boxes. 
The seat has a simple three-inch railing around 
the top, and a cushion which fits it is uphol- 
stered in cretonne. Underneath the seat are 
four large shirtwaist and dress boxes, also 
covered in the cretonne, and having hinged 
lids. These boxes slide out and will hold a 
good-sized wardrobe. The seats complete sell 
for thirty-four dollars when a fine grade of 
cretonne is used. The idea is a good one where 
space is precious and may easily be carried out 
at home in less expensive materials. 





Water sets consisting of a 
Water Sets | tall pitcher and six glasses _ 


are shown in both cut and 
engraved glass. The engraved patterns are the 
prettier and a choice may be made between a 
straight pitcher and one with a bowl-shaped 
base. They are priced from one dollar and 
ninety-five cents to three dollars and fifty 
cents for the sets complete. 





Asmall desk that is essen- 
tially feminine from its 
dainty construction is sold 
for eleven dollars and seventy-five cents. The 
design is plain Colonial, and the wood through- 
out is solid mahogany. .In spite of its light 
weight the desk is substantially made. On the 
top are two side drawers, four pigeonholes and 
a paper-rack, and there is one knee drawer 
underneath. 


Ladies’ Desk | 











The “Universal”’ 
Coffee Percolator 


Excels other ways of making 
coffee because the percola- 
tion is completed before the 
water boils. Bi: 
Coffee made §¢ 
init is easily <<>> 
known 
by its 
deli- 
cious 
aroma, 
fine flavor 
and the 
absence of 
the bitter 
taste caused by boiling. 










If you want to know. what 
perfect coffee is like, try the 
‘*Universal.”’ 


The “Universal” 
Food Chopper 


Chops all kinds of 
food, whether 
=» meat or vege- 

tables —raw 
> or cooked— 















‘1.1 as coarse 
or fine as 
wanted — 
rapidly 


Does 
away 
entirely 
with the 
drudgery 
of the 
chopping 
knife and 
bowl. 


The “Universal” 
Tea Ball Tea Pot 


Every woman knows Tea 
leaves should not steep too 
long, that Tea Balls are drippy 
and inconve- 
nient. In the 
‘‘Universal’’ 
the Tea Ball 
remains 
in 
the 
Pot, 
and :— 
when the = 

tea has steeped enough is 
raised from the water and 
suspended above it, inside 
the cover. 


The last cup is just the 
Strength of the first —and 
every cup Perfect Tea. 


The “Universal’”’ 
Bread Maker 


Mixes and kneads bread in 
three minutes. The hands do 
not touch the dough. 
Simple, easy, 
sanitary. 





Does 
away 
with 
hand 
knead- 
ing. 


Makes 
perfect 
bread. 


Write for our Large Book 


of Useful Things. Free. 
Buy of Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, 


202 Commercial St., New Britain, Conn. 
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WASHBURN-CROSBY CO.’S 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


SPELLS KITCHEN SERENITY 


Because 


It bakes a large, creamy, 





eames cs the h 


housewife 














When you order Flour, Remember to say Washburn-Crosby’s Gold Medal Flour 
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All Spoonfuls 
EW ae Mole) ameW il <= 
—THEY ARE NOT 


It requires two or 
more tablespoonfuls of 
the Big Packages of 
Fluffy Soap Powder to 
do the work of one 
tablespoonfulof PEAR- 
LINE 


Why? Because 


PEARLINE 


0) od a HD) 
FLAKED 
FLUFFED 
WATERED 
PEARLINE is the 
Petites BJ ae God D) fe) 
CONDENSED-EFFI- 


CIENT Soap Powder it 
has been for 30 years. 


Thus as a tablespoon- 
ful will do the work of 
several of these Popped 
—Look-Big Powders 
PEARLINE is more 


than ever 


BEST #¥ TEST 
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THIS WHITE —| THIS YELLOW -— 

SOLID -—SOAP|THIN—CURDY 

PASTE in Jar on left} MIXTURE in Jar on 

is made of one Table-| right is made of one 

spoonful of PEAR-| Tablespoonful of an- 

; LINE Washing Pow-| other well known 
der and one quart of | Washing Powder and 

water by usual direc-| one quart of water. 

tions which you will| There's more difference 

find on every package. | in Quality than inPrice. 


Ss A TABLESPOONFUL OF SOAP 
POWDER SHOULD .WEIGH AN 
OUNCE AND MAKE ‘A QUART OF 
SOLID SOAP PASTE or SOFT SOAP. 




















DRAWN BY HELENE er 


Casabianca 


HEN Felicia Hemans undertook many 
Wiss ago to tell the story of brave little 
Casabianca the first flight of her poetic 
fancy resulted in the memorable lines: 
“The boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but he had fled.” 

Most readers hurried on to learn the tragic 
fate of the hero, but impassive grammarians 
let the boy stand and the decks burn while 
they pondered over the English of that second 
line. Is ‘“‘all but he had fled” good English? 
Moreover, is ‘‘all had fled but he” good English? 
The result of the deliberation was characteristic. 
Some regarded the first form as permissible, 
but condemned the second; others said that 
both forms are correct, and still others insisted 
that both forms are wrong. 

There has long been a diversity of opinion as 
to the form of pronoun to be used after ‘“‘ but”’ 
in such cases. Common-sense would seem to 
suggest that “‘but’’is here equivalent to “except”’ 
and should governits pronoun accordingly. No 
one is likely to defend “all except he had fled” 
or “‘all had fled except he.”’ Those who stand 
with Mrs. Hemans (and with the many other 
writers who have used similar constructions) 
will justify her use of “he” on the ground that 
“but” is still a conjunction, and that the ex- 
pression is to be taken in its full form as “all 
had fled but he (had not fled).”’ 

Those who have a clear logical sense may 
prefer to discredit a sentence in which one 


ay Correct Speaking 
and Wniting 


By John Louis Haney, Ph.D. 
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clause contradicts another. If he had not fled 
then all had not fled. Such apparent absurdity 
is avoided when we write “‘all but (except) him 
had fled.”” Similarly ‘“‘all the girls but she re- 
ceived a book” would not be taken by Mrs. 
Hemans’s champions to mean “all the girls 
except her received a book,’’ but would be 
rearranged and expanded into “all the girls 
received a book but she (did not receive a 
book).” 

One American authority would determine the 
form of pronoun to be used after ‘‘but” by 
the analogy furnished in the preceding part of 
the expression. He would write “all went but 
he,”’ but on the other hand “the natives killed 
all but him.”’ Although his usage in the second 
sentence happens to coincide with that of the 
opposition he would probably account for 
“him” by the expanded form: ‘the natives 
killed all but (they did not kill) him.” 

In view of the divergent usage among careful 
writers it is impossible to give a fixed rule in 
this case. Every one who is qualified must de- 
cide for himself. A fair test to ascertain one’s 
preference is to parse the word “brave”’ in 
Dryden’s ‘‘None but the brave deserves the 
fair.””. Those who regard ‘“‘brave” as the ob- 
ject of ‘‘but” align themselves against the 
Casabianca faction; but those who would 
make “brave” the subject‘of a hypothetical 
“deserve’”’ in their own glorified version of 
Dryden, ‘‘none deserves the fair but the brave 
(deserve the fair),’”’ may take their places with 
the boy hero and his worthy champions. 





Questions and Answers 


An Unusual Simile 


Kindly comment on the following simile: 
“The man was gasping for ideas like a stranded 
fish.” S. Ke is. 

The simile is open to criticism. Fish, 
whether stranded or swimming, do not as a 
rule gasp for ideas. Moreover, ideas do not 
come in gasps. It seems as if the helpless- 
ness of the speaker could be more effectively 
illustrated. 


Pronunciation of “Automobile” 
Will you please give me the correct pro- 
nunciation of ‘“‘automobile’’? SAS: 
You may say either au’-to-m6’-bil or au’- 
to-mo-beel’. In England ‘‘motor-car” is usu- 


ally heard instead of ‘‘automobile,’’ which is 
condemned as a hybrid word. 


“Launder” and “ Laundry” 


Is it correct to say ‘‘Our new maid laundries 
shirts and collars very nicely”? H.T.D. 


You should use the word “‘launders”’ instead 
of ‘‘laundries.”’ A ‘‘laundry” is a place where 
articles of clothing are ‘“‘laundered,”’ or the 
articles themselves may be called “laundry,” 
but the act of washing and ironing such articles 
is known as “‘laundering.”’ 


“ Emigrant” or “Immigrant”? 


In an argument I recently maintained that 
the words “‘emigrant” and ‘‘immigrant”’ mean 
practically the same thing, because an “emi- 
grant” is always an “‘immigrant” at the same 
time. Kindly tell me if I am right. B.L.R. 


A few moments’ thought should convince 
you that your logic is at fault. An ‘“emi- 
grant”’ is a person who leaves a country with 
the intention of settling elsewhere; an ‘‘immi- 
grant’’ is one who enters another country with 
the intention of making it his home. An 
Italian who migrates to America is an ‘‘emi- 
grant” from the Italian point of view, but 
he is an ‘‘immigrant” as far as America is 
concerned. The fact that a person may be 
described by two words (whether they are sim- 
ilar in form or not) does not make those words 
synonymous. For example, John Brown isthe 
‘‘son”’ of his parents and the “‘father”’ of his 
children. Would you care to prove that 
“‘son” and “father” have the same meaning 
because John Brown happens to be both? 


“Hither” for “ Here” 


Dr. Samuel Johnson wrote in one of his 
letters to Boswell: ‘‘Immediately upon my 
arrival hither.” Is “hither” properly used in 
that instance? Rex. 


The word “hither” suggests motion toward 
the speaker—that is, “‘in this direction, this 
way.” Modern usage would prefer the sub- 
stitution of “here” for Doctor Johnson’s 
“hither.” 


“Lesser” is Correct 
Is the word “lesser” in good use? F.S. 


The word “lesser” is strictly a double com- 
parative and in theory it is as objectionable 
as “‘betterer” or ‘‘worser.’’ However, it is 
widely used by standard authors and is recog- 
nized by the dictionaries. ‘‘The lesser writers 
of the Victorian age’”’ is undoubtedly prefer- 
able to “The less writers.” 


Questions in Parsing 


Please tell me what parts of speech are 
“‘please”’ and “‘excuse”’ in ‘‘ Please excuse me.” 
Also, is the sentence “‘The good die young” 
figurative, with “‘good”’ as an attribute for the 
thing meant, or is it literal, with the adjective 
“good” used as a noun? B.D: €. 

(1) In ‘‘ Please excuse me”’ both “‘ please” 
and ‘‘excuse” are verbs. The full form of 
this idiomatic expression may be regarded as 

“May it please you to excuse me,”’ or “‘ Be 
pleased to excuse me.” (2) The sentence 
“The good die young” may be interpreted 
figuratively, but it seems preferable to con- 
sider “‘good” as an adjective used as a noun. 


“Light-Complected” is Vulgar 
Are the expressions “‘light-complected”’ and 
“‘dark-complected”’ objectionable? My dic- 
tionary does not mention them. L.L.H. 
“‘Complected”’ for ‘‘complexioned”’ is not 
in good use. It is marked in some dictionaries 


as dialectal, but it should be regarded as a 
national vulgarism. 


Substitutes for “Said” 

In writing conversation for a story is it 
desirable to use other words than the hack- 
neyed and tiresome ‘‘said,” “replied,” ‘“‘re- 
marked,” ‘‘answered” and a few others to 
indicate the speaker? I find that certain 


popular writers use words like “sneered,” 
‘*smiled,”’ ‘‘laughed,”’ ‘‘frowned,”’ etc., for this 
purpose. S.C 


The English language is rich in synonyms 
for ‘‘say,’”’ and almost endless variety of usage 
may be attained without resorting to some 
of the extreme substitutes mentioned in 
your query. The modern novelist is at times 
too fond of such expressions as ‘‘‘ Really,’ 
she smiled,’ ‘‘‘Impossible,’ she laughed,” 
“*¢Shameful!’ she frowned.’”’ One may well ask 
how she smiled that ‘‘really,” or laughed that 
‘‘impossible,” or frowned that “shameful.” 


“Deserved”’ or “Deservin2’”’? 

Kindly tell me which is correct, ‘‘ Wishing 
you deserved success” or “Wishing you 
deserving success”’? H. M. B. 


“Deserved” is correct. A person may be 
“deserving,” but you wish that he may have 
success that is “‘ deserved.” 


The Use of the Word “Nice” 

Is the word ‘“‘nice,’”? meaning “agreeable, 
delightful,’”’ to be regarded as an American- 
ism? TE. @: 

Although efforts have been made to condemn 
this use of the word “‘nice” as a colloquialism 
it occurs widely in the works of standard 
authors both in England and in America. In 
addition to comparatively recent quotations 
the New English Dictionary gives an English 
example as early as 1769. It also quotes Jane 
Austen as writing a “nice long letter” in 1796. 
If you are familiar with ‘“‘The Jackdaw of 
Rheims” in ‘‘The Ingoldsby Legends” you 
will recall: 

“Six little Singing-boys—dear little souls! 

In nice clean faces, and nice white stoles. 


And a nice little boy had a nice cake of soap, 
Worthy of washing the hands of the Pope.”’ 





NOTE— Doctor Haney will answer any inquiries by mail, provided a stamped envelope with the inquirer’s 
address is inclosed. Address all letters to Dr. John L. Haney, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 














SHAPED FOOT 


THE BURSON 


[| ie 

TOCKINGS that fit _ 
smoothly and always 
keep their shape— 
these are the advantages in 
Burson Fashioned Hose. 
They are not the so-called 
‘‘seamless’’ kind—just pressed into 
form. The Burson shape is a matter 
of growth, the curves of ankle and 


calf woven in so that neither washing 
nor wear can change them. 


Burson 
Fashioned Hose 


F 
are the best because perfect and fixed in 4 
shape. ‘They are fashioned without a 1 
seam by the only machines in the world 
that knit with machine accuracy and fit 
with human care. 











The cut below shows the different 
sizes of leg in Burson Hose, including 
the new model—the Sylph— made in all 
lengths of foot, but with foot and leg knit 
narrower to fit the Sylph-like, or slender 
woman. 


You who have, before now, been ob- 
liged to strain the stockings with tight 
garters in order to keep them smooth, will 
appreciate the stocking exactly adapted to 
your needs. 
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Ag In mercerized, 50c— Lisle, 
ZA 35c, and Cotton, 25e the 
pair. At all good dealers 
or direct from us. 


Burson Knitting Company 
Rockford, Illinois 
SSlS—_————=—=—=—===—=a_a 

















Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


F YOU would have the smart, graceful lines in your season's 
suits and gowns, such as are realized by only the finest fab- 
rics — if you would possess that mark of distinction that clings 


to the best dressed women—be sure that your materials bear 
the imprint of 


Arlington Millis 


Dress Fabrics 4 American Women 


It assures you of getting the best thing made in any line 
of goods. An all-wool Serge or Cheviot bearing the name 
“Arlington Mills” is all wool. Any coat, suit or gown made of it 

will hold its shape and retain its at- 
tractive newness till worn threadbare. 
To press it makes it look like new. 





Judges of fabrics—both dress- 
goods buyers and garment manufac- 
turers — use Arlington Mills fabrics 
on account of their exceptional tailor- 
ing qualities. 





Write today for Free Book Always insist on Arlington Mills fabrics at 
J. S. with Samples of dry-goods and department stores everywhere. 
the Mees Bubtive cud The trade-mark is your guaranty of quality. 


Fashion Illustrations 
It shows the smartest effects in navy When buying ready-to-wear garments, find 
blue serges, cheviots, suitings and a out how long they will wear and look well 


wide range of other Dress Fabrics. by asking: “Is it made from an Arlington 
When writing please mention the 


name of your regular store. Mills fabric ? 














William Whitman & Co., 350 Broadway, New York 
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Because of its unlimited 
usefulness, because of the 
ease and facility with 
which it can be used, Old 
Dutch Cleanser has no 
equal. All through the 
house it cleans, scrubs, 
scours and polishes— 
leaving neither seen nor 
unseen dirt. The onereal 
hygienic cleanser without 
caustic, alkali or acid to 
injure your hands. Use it. 
It makes Housecleaning 
an actual pleasure. 






,Old Dutch 
Cleanser 






















































How Can I Keep Young? 


A Department Conducted by Doctor Lillian L. Bentley 


-NOTE—A woman’s desire to preserve her youth is a fundamental feminine trait. This department maintains 
that this desire is not only right but that it is also a woman’s duty to herself, her health and her family. 
And it will try to tell her how she can ward off the ravages of years and look young — without cosmetics, 


without dangerous “ beautifiers.” 


Doctor Bentley will be glad to answer any letter provided a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 
But she obviously cannot furnish prescriptions by mail, and our readers are asked not to take up her time with 
such requests. Address her in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


To Avoid Looking Tired 


I am forty-eight, do a great deal of work, 
and am and look always much more tired out 
than I’think I should be. I have no organic 
disease. What can I do to help rest myself 
and yet keep on with my work? : 

A Business WomaN. 


First of all be careful about your physical 
attitudes. Keep the body properly erect—that 
is, have the chest and the whole body thor- 
oughly uplifted. Walk with a light, elastic 
step. In other words, do not let your tired- 
ness creep into your bodily expressions, for 
this will react upon your mind and make you 
think you are more tired than you really are. 

You must not through your personal ap- 
pearance let any one know that you are tired. 
A tired-looking woman is never pretty, but is 
sure to be unattractive and more or less old- 
looking, no matter what her age may be. A 
person who is habitually tired should be out in 
the open air a great deal. If this is impossible 
have all the pure air you can get in the room 
or rooms where you work. Think peaceful, 
happy thoughts; close the eyes, relax the 
whole body; think of rest and quiet, if only 
for two or three minutes at atime. If you do 
this several times during the day you will not 
only be much more rested but you will also 
gain time, because you will be able to do 
better work, and accomplish it more quickly 
than if you work on without these moments of 
quiet. If your work takes you on the rushing 
railroad train or in the bustle of the busy 
street it entirely rests with you whether you 
become of the atmosphere of bustle and con- 
fusion, or whether in spite of the rush and 
hurry you keep your calm control. It is 
possible to work among restless people and 
surroundings without becoming one of them. 


Do Not Let the Body Settle 


I am forty-five. I have always appeared 
younger than my years, but in the past two 
years I seem to be getting rather heavy-look- 
ing about my body in the region of the waist. 
I have gained only a few pounds in actual 
weight, but I look as if I had taken on a great 
deal of flesh. This change in my figure makes 
me look much older. Can you suggest any- 
thing to prevent this? A FarMER’s WIFE. 


You are evidently allowing the body to 
settle, as so many women do when they get 
toward middle life. You must keep the body 
erect, being careful not to hold it, causing 
tension. You know we all grow shorter as age 
advances, but forty-five is too young for this 
to be apparent. You must keep up the nor- 
mal elasticity of the muscles and ligaments 
by keeping the body erect and taking such ex- 
ercises as will help you retain this strength. 
Try this exercise, sitting or standing: Slowly 
lift the chest as high as possible, then let it go, 
being careful not to allow it to sink beyond the 
relaxing point—that is, do not let the muscles 
about the waist drop or sag. Repeat this ten 
times without stopping and repeat the exer- 
cise many times a day. You know you can 
raise up the chest by power of the muscles 
any time during the day without especially 
setting aside time for the exercise. You see 
your heavier appearance is due to the fact 
that you are not making the muscles about 
the waist do their work of supporting the body, 
so the chest sinks and the whole body settles, 
making a shorter and heavier appearance to 
your figure. 


Is Sleeping With Another Person Injurious? 


Is there any direct and positive proof that 
sleeping in the same bed with another person 
is detrimental to health? MatILpA. 


The results of two persons sleeping together 
have been carefully watched and considered 
and found to be generally unwholesome and 
depleting to one or both parties. Aside from 
the unhygienic possibilities that may exist 
when two persons are under the Same Cover- 
ings, usually no extension of actual’ room 
space is considered, whether that room is to 
be occupied by One person or more. To each 
individual a space about twelve feet wide by 
twelve long and nine high should be allotted 
for a sleeping apartment. In many homes a 
room twelve feet by twelve is more apt to be 
found to contain a double bed than a single 
one. Soin this case if the room is occupied by 
two persons, aside from the unhygienic plan 
of two in a bed, here we have two persons oc- 
cupying the space and consuming the air that 
are Only sufficient for one person. If con- 
sidered from the viewpoint of a lack of air 
space alone it must be clear 
to any one that two persons 
occupying the same bed will 
lack normal tone and health, 
and statistics prove when epi- 
demics of disease are Present 
that those persons who sleep 
in very small rooms or with 
another person show less re- 
sistance to the diseases and a 
higher percentage of deaths. 
This occurs, of course, because 
the resisting power 
of these individuals 
is always below par. 
Sleeping in different 
rooms or beds is not 
always possible, but 
Ae ask whether 
sleeping together is : 
detrimental or not, isi 
and here are the = 
facts. DRAWN BY HELENE NYCE 















It is Wise to Take Time “For Repairs” 

I am a wife and mother, and I do most of 
the housework, but [ insist upon some time 
to myself ‘‘for repairs.’”? Do you think this is 
vain or selfish? WESTERN WoMAN. 


You are a wise woman in this; and if you 
persist in it you will keep your youth. Every 
woman should take time “for repairs.” She 
should never fail to care for her teeth properly, 
and she should go to the dentist often. The 
hair must be well brushed and often let loose 
for ventilation, sunning and resting the scalp. 
She will never injudiciously use her eyes. The 
appearance of age creeps upon us when an 
undue amount of fat accumulates. So the 
wise Woman does not overeat when she Passes 
thirty-five. She should be careful to take 
breathing exercises as well as to live and sleep 
in well-ventilated rooms. Yes, by all means 
take time for repairs, but let me suggest that 
you be careful to keep your mind right—that 
is, do not as the time passes become centered 
on this idea of repairs, but keep on the other 
side of this danger point which often leads to 
imaginary ills, nervous prostration, etc. 


Effect of Soft Coal on the Skin 


I live where soft coal is used exclusively. I 
have only recently awakened to the fact that 
my face is never clean. I suppose it has al- 
ways been more or less unclean, because I find 
as time passes that the pores of my skin are 
getting large and my face full of blackheads. 
Will you tell me how I can get rid of the black- 
heads and large pores, and how I can keep clean 
where soot is always in the air? HELEN. 


Where soft coal is used most things you 
touch are more or less unclean. If you take 
Pains to note how often vou put your hands up 
to your face you will find that unclean hands 
are many times in an hour touching some part 
or parts of the face. This is a useless and 
foolish habit. Many persons have been known 
to wear gloves perhaps for months without any 
kind of cleaning, and you have only to watch 
people—perhaps yourself—to find how fre- 
quently soiled gloves are rubbed over the face. 
All dirt, smoke or soot collected on the hands 
or gloves helps to rub into the pores of the skin 
of the face the material which is centered in the 
blackhead. So first of all watch yourself, and 
let the hands rest relaxed and quiet, and keep 
unclean things and soiled gloves from touching 
the face. Then the face will have to be washed 
often with soap and very warm water, then 
with cold water. Always thoroughly cleanse 
the face at the end of the day. If the black- 
heads are very numerous [ should wash the 
face with a clean face-cloth, warm water and 
soap, then carefully rub cold cream into the 
skin. Rub it off and wash the face again in 
warm Water and soap, then jin cold water. In 
some cases it may be necessary to place a pad 
of cotton between the fingers, and gently and 
carefully press out the black from a very large 
pore. 


Is Dull Hair at Fifty-Five Necessary ? 

Is hair that is always dull and lusterless 
necessary to a woman of my age, fifty-five? I 
am very anxious to have it look shiny and full 
of life. OnE Woman. 


No. It is not necessary to have dull, luster- 
less-looking hair at fifty-five. Probably it is 
dust, certainly it is not age, that makes the hair 
dull-looking and clogs the pores on the scalp. 
With the skin of the scalp all choked with dust 
the hair will become thin and lifeless-looking. 
Brush the hair and scalp well at least once a 
day with a clean, long-bristled brush. This 
will help cleanse and also help to rest the 
scalp. You would not expect furniture or 
rugs to look bright and shining if they were 
covered with dust, and you will surely have 
dull, dead, lifeless-looking hair if you do not 
keep both the scalp and the hair free from dust. 
Wash the hair as often as it is unclean. Be 
careful to have it thoroughly dried. Take 
rational care of your general health—that is, 
pay some attention to dirt and carefully chew 
your food. Always breathe pure air, and exer- 
cise enough to stir up your circulation. 


How to Make Dry Skin Soft 


My skin is very dry. Is it a sign that Iam 
getting old? Can I do anything to make it 
soft ? Mary W. 


A dry skin is not a sign of age. All you have 
to do is to take care of it. Only a little of a 
very pure soap should be used. It wil! be best 
to bathe only in warm water. A bran or oat- 
meal bag may be used in the 
bath. Avoid the use of bay 
rum, borax, alcohol or am- 
monia. These may be aids to 
the cleansing process, but their 
frequent and free use, if they 
are Of too great a strength, 
may help to destroy the health 
and Vitality of the skin. Do 
not unnecessarily and con- 
tinuously expose the skin to 
the summer sun. This may 
dry the skin and make 
it coarse and ugly- 
looking. The skin, and, 
in fact, the whole 
body, need sunshine 
¢ and fresh air and 

720. plenty of outdoor ex- 

ve  ercise, but this does 

= not mean undue ex- 
posure to direct rays 
of the sun. 
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Health, Style, Comfort— 


are perfectly combined in 


H & W waists 
100 STYLES 


Illustrated Booklet on request 


Style and Ease During Maternity 


HeW 


MATERNITY 
sie No. 412 


$2 





You who are pro- 
spective mothers: 

Know that the 
H.& W.(Marmo) Ma- 
ternityCorset Waist 
gives a trim and 
stylish figure— 
withouttheslight- 
est endangerment 
to the well-being 
of either motheror 
child —throughout 
the entire wearing 
period. 

Scientifically de- 
signed to give 
support wherever 
needed it is soft and 
pliable with lacings 
on either side, adjust- 
able to the comfort of 
the wearer. And thus, 
also, it holds the aece 
stylishly and naturally af- 
ter confinement. All steels removable, 

Particularly desirable in convalescence or after 
surgical operations. In fact, whenever stays are 
desirable but corsets are too unyielding, this Waist 
is unapproachable for comfort and stylish lines. 
Made with button or clasp front. 

Sizes 20 to 36: Price $2 at all dealers — 
or sent prepaid on receipt of price 


Growing Girls’ Figures Moulded Properly 









Sheathlyne Sheathlyne 
No. 548 No. 3 
$1.00 $1.50 





H Si 
& 


Mothers: When you corset your girls in 
women’s corsets you risk ruining both their health 
and their figures. 

With growing girls, Nature needs support, not 
opposition.- And this is precisely what is given by 
either of the two famous H. & W, Corset Waists— 
the“Sheathly ne” N 0.548 or the**Sheathlyne” No.3. 

Perfect ease, comfort and graceful poise result to 
the wearers. The abdomen and bust are supported, 
the shoulders straightened, and the youthful figure 
gradually and healthfully trained toward the re- 
quirements of fashionable womanhood. 

The No. 548 is cut high for tall girls, and has 

leated- bust so as to give proper freedom. ‘The 
No. 8 is cut low for the petite girl or for athletics. 
For all ages from 7 to 17. 
Atall dealers—or sent prepaid on receipt of price 


Gives a Perfect Figure 
H. & W. Dress Form and Corset Combined 


ht, If your bust is not 
K | 
you will 


full and round—if 
your hips are not gen- 
" 
& No. 1904 X always feel 
W $1.00 that you 


attract- 
ively — 
Here is a 
garment 
that will 
supply 
} everything 
q Aa that your 

figure lacks; 






erous enoughto enable 
look as_at- 


you to wear gowns of 
the prevailing style 
with theassurancethat 
your proportions will 
tractive as any one, no matter how 
superb her laure may be. Order by No. 386 
actual waist measure only. $1.50 
Sizes 18 to 26. Atall corset departments 





display 
or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


Other Popular H.&W. Styles 


























$1.50 
At all dealers—or sent prepaidon receipt of price 


H. & W. Co., Newark, N. J. 


H. & W. Waists are made for all ages — Women, Misses 
and Children—Insist on H. & W. and accept no substitute 








Illustrated Booklet on Request 





The Greatest Beautifier of Them All 
Enhances the beauty of a smooth, velvety 
complexion, bringing out the natural tones 
of the skin, Its absolute beauty, almost im- 
palpable fineness and softness makes Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder cooling, refreshing and beauti- 
fying tothe most delicate skin without injury. Itis 
the complexion powder that really clings—the only 
one put up in a wooden 60x, which retains all 

its delicate perfume until entirely used up. 4 











a 








5 Colors—Filesh, Special Pink, 
Cream, White, Brunette. 


50c—EVERY WHERE—50c 




















































































The ready-to-wear 
coats, suits and skirts 
that sfay good looking 











Two sinart features of the Wooltex coat pictured at 
the left are the new and stylish ‘‘Glengarry’’ collar, 
and the double-faced rough finish cloth. As these 


features are suited to all ages, this model 25 00 
is one of the most popular of the season. e 

The suit illustrated above is in perfect taste for many 
occasions. It comes in Scotch mixtures, wide wale 


serges, cassimeres and other fabrics—in $32 50 
all the desirable colors. . F e 





These are but two of the many attractive fall Wooltex models. They come in great variety, so you are sure to find among them just what will be most 
becoming to you. Write The H. Black Company, Cleveland,O., for style book 110; or better still, see the garments themselves in your own city at 


The Store That Sells Wooltex 
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May We Send Her to Pay You a Visit ? 


May we send Dame Fashion to pay you a visit? 

Personally? No, we don’t mean just that—but may we send her representative? 

This representative, her very own, is the magnificent, new ‘‘NaTIoNAL’’ Style Book. 
It will be a visit of Dame Fashion indeed —a visit to you in your own home of the styles 
of New York and Paris—of every desirable new fashion in every kind of apparel. 


We Present a Card of Fashion 


Dame Fashion presents you her own visiting card, printed on the next page. ‘‘May I 
send my representative?’’ she asks... Your reply is but to be a return of the coupon filled 
in with your name and address, and by return mail the wonderful, new ‘‘NaTIoNAL’’ 
Style Book, Fashion’s own representative, will go to you Free. 

It will show you ‘‘NatTIonav”’ apparel—and ‘‘NaTIoNAv” garments have for twenty- 
three years been the standard of practical worth as well as fashion. Today they are the 
free and unsolicited choice of one million American women. 

Let us repeat- One Million American Women wear ‘‘NATIONAL” apparel. And 
then let us inquire, if one million women find here better style, greater beauty and becom- 
ingness, if they find here more stylish appearance and save money— isn’t there room for 
one million and one? And reasonably, just as a matter of reason alone, we ask, shouldn’t 
that one be you ? 


opportunity for you. 

Will you be the next one? Will you respond to this call of Fashion—to this call of 
actual opportunity? Your part, remember, is only to cut out and return the card of Fashion, 
the coupon on the next page. 


To give Pt) an idea of the completeness and the money-saving of your 


“NATIONAL” Style Book, let us give you a suggestion of its contents and values. 
Waists, 98 cents to $10 Underwear, 25 cents to $5 Ladies’ Coats, $10 to $50 
Skirts, $3.98 to $15 _ House Dresses, $1.50 to $3 —- Misses’ Suits, $10 to $20 
Dresses, $10 to $30 Furs, $2.25 to $42.50 Children’s Coats, $5 to $10.98 
Hats, $2.98 to $15 Fur Coats, $27.50 to $79.50 Children’s Dresses, $1.75 to $7.98 
Petticoats, 98 cents to $6.98 Neckwear, Scarfs and Veils Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Sweaters 


and many other kinds of apparel 


—>—>—— “NATIONAL” Tailored Suits, tee °15 10°40 


*) : **Oh, the half-forgot days of crinoline frocks Samples of Materials Sent Free 


; When Cupid oft hid in a gay bonnet box’’ 

: For twenty-three years we have been making garments to order —from simple measurements sent us 
. 4 Half-forgot days—yes, and half remembered. Forgotten the crin- by mail. So perfect is our method of tailoring, so perfect our system of making perfect-fitting suits, 
; ) oline from our fashions of today, but carefully preserved, as in lavender, so complete our experience, that we say to you frankly that the superiority of ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Made-to- 
: the exquisite conceits of various pretty periods and charmingly indeed Measure Suits is positively, very positively, above all question or doubt. 

: they are wrought into our present day styles. Each Made-to-Measure Suit is actually cut and made to order, and we guarantee each suit to fit per- 
$ 3 Forgotten the crinoline, because, and note it carefully, fashions fectly and be satisfactory in every way, or we will cheerfully refund your money. You will find, for the 
s  : steadily improve— become more artistic and more graceful. famous ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Tailored Suits alone, that your Style Book will be of unequaled interest and delight. 

; And of all seasons, this is the one most widely changed, improved " 

) : and best. Styles for now, have drawn upon all periods. ’ Suits and The 66 NATIONAL”’ Policy 

: dresses have also the beauty of the past, and so you will find them won- w , d h il ra “os ld 
oF illy new and artistic an rming. Study the five new styles shown e prepay postage and express charges on all our goods to any part o e world. 
i 4 ag noe — fast parecer Re ae ogee Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the “NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag—our signed 
: & Of hats —if Cupid oft hid in a gay bonnet box, then today’s guarantee — attached. This Tag says that you may return any “NATIONAL 

pretty hats will have much to answer for. Because ‘‘NATIONAL”” Garment not satisfactory to you, and we will refund your money and pay express 
hat boxes will this season carry forth more beauty and becom- charges both ways. 


ingness, and delight, more of the very best of the work of 
Paris than ever before. ‘‘NaTIoNAL”’ Hats, this season, are 
beautiful. 

But Cupid’s hiding place of the present day, fashion’s own 


7 eget, there home of ele and beauty foe you, gts” ~~ NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


In writing for your Style Book be sure to state whether you desire samples of materials used for 
**NATIONAL’” Made-to-Measure Tailored Suits. se are sent gladly, but only when asked for —and 
they are well worth asking for. 





Book we have reserved for you. To know Fashion’s story 





: om 
: complete, to see and know all the new styles in all kinds of ap- Mail Orders . No Agents “~- 
3 parel, you simply need fill in and return the coupon on next page. Only 221 West 24th Street, New York City or Branches “i 

i ae oo on 006 GE Mc cbc ccocececccceceeccem °~ > Benne se ewwecereserras <P> oeteseses tee eee ees ee LID 6s cui eeeeoes BiincecattMiene’ a 











COATS ARE SMALL WOMEN 
VERY NEW AND MISSES 


Here is good news for you. 
Newnes, changed styles, Coats and Dresses and Suits 


and beauty and becomingness are at the “NATIONAL” 
—these are the features of the specially designed and made 
coats for Fall. for you. Your “NA- 
And in “NATIONAL” TIONAL” Style Rook 

: ao ows them in every new style 

9 ya soll hey tao and at wonderfully low prices. 


service and proper fit and low 
price features as well. 


Not small sizes merely. 
These are garments accurately 
proportioned and designed 



















Space is too short here to | and trimmed to become the 
give you an inkling of the real e smaller figure. The lines are 
superiority of “NATIONAL” = absolutely correct for women 
Coats. But just write for your i : of small stature or misses. 


Here is good news for you 
indeed—news that makes it 
profitable for you to send for 
your interesting “NA- 
HLational “lea TIONAL” Style Book. 


and Suit © mpany | ) ————— a — 
fLewNo : 


Style Book and see. It will 
mean a world of difference to 
; you in style, in coat service, 
and in money saved. 
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Surely where so many find saving, find beauty, find satisfaction, surely there is real 
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If these styles please you, if they are new and interesting, why not see all the other new styles in the copy of 
the ‘“NaTIoNav’”’ Fall Style Book we have reserved for you? 
it out and return it today for your Style Book, with all the new fashions complete. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
221 West 24th Street, New York City 
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| how to judge and buy them. 


Mail Orders Only 
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» Do you know fur values—thor- 
oughly and positively ? 













Then how are you to 
_ buy your new fur set 
& or coat, or fur-lined 
coat ? 

Your “NA- 
TIONAL’ 
Style Book 
tells you all 
about furs, 
and best of 
all, tells you 
frankly just 
It is a won- 
derful book of furfacts. Also it shows the 


| most remarkable values in reliable furs— 
| such great values that no one should buy 


| kind. 


QT, AEE 


ee 
: Do You Know Furs? A Secret About 


_ Waists and Skirts 


S women wear “NATION- 
AL” Waists and Skirts 
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Copyright 1911, National Cloak & Suit Co., New York City 3 


This is the Story: ° 3 





“NATIONAL” 









Let us tell you a secret. More 


than any other 


Why is this so? 
Why are these 


waists and skirts 
















so preferable ? 

And shouldn't 
you investigate? 
Maybe there is 
added delights 
and money sav- 
ing for you. 
Your’* NATION- 
AL” Style Book 
will show you all 
the new waists and 
skirts, and all at 
“NATIONAL” 
prices. It will be worth 
while writing for. 
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The coupon below is waiting for you to fill 3 > 
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No Agents or Branches Ea” 4 a> J 











May I Come Pay You a Visit ? 





Dame Fashion 


Her Own Representative 
The “NATIONAL.” Style Book 











NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
221 West 24th Street, New York City. 
Fall Style Book. 


. T > 
Please send me free my ““NATIONAL’’ 
Name 
Address 


If you wish Samples of the Beautiful New Materials for Tailored 
Suits, state here the colors you prefer: 


NOTE —If you do not wish to cut your “Journal” just writé us for your 
Style Book. 
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ashions in 


feathers 


HIS is the title of the early 

Fall issue of the London 
Style Book. It shows the new 
prime uncurld plumes just in- 
troduced in London; the latest 
developments in French and 
willow plumes; soft fluffy mara- 
bou; gorgeous birds of Paradise; 
pompons; ostrich and marabou 
edgings; and the most fashion- 
able shapes in feather muffs, 
boas and fans. 









Copyright, 1911 
The Curtis Publishing Company 


THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: To Make Money 


The World’s Biggest Birthday Party 


‘Teition I feel the natural 
‘[ eation of the hostess presid- 
ing over the biggest birthday 
celebration in the world. Besides 
our thousands upon thousands of 
members (for, as you all know, this is the 


The London Feather Company 
uses Only genuine South African 
stock, never American. London Plumes are imported in the raw state, 
just as picked from the bird, saving two-thirds of the import duty on all 








hope it will live forever. Hail The Girls’ Club! 
A NEW YorK MEMBER. 


Dear Girls’ Club: I am the girl who bought 
every bit of a beautiful silk messaline over a 
taffeta wedding gown, and part of a traveling suit, 
with money earned in our wonderful Club in only | 

| 
| 


American Offices: New York Chicago Newark 
London Feather Building, 21 West 34th St., New York City 


AMERICAN DISTRIBUTORS — Boston — Henry Siegel Co. Washington—S. Kahn Sons & Co. Baltimore — 
Hutzler Bros. Detroit—J.1L. Hudson Co. Louisville — Herman Strauss Sons. Montgomery, Ala.—The Mont- 
gomery Fair. Toledo, Ohio —Thompson Hudson. Columbus, Ohio-—-The Beggs Co. Dayton, Ohio — Elder 
Johnson Co. Fort Worth, Texas—Schermerhorn Co. 


r : Z 
largest club in existence, as well as the most plumes. ‘Then they are sorted, perfectly matched, dyed, curled and | Perer 
Node Tite To or ate Fs te teen sold direct to your dealer avoiding five profits ordinarily made on feathers. Soar 

our anniversary, judging from the number of : : 
congratulatory fettire which I have been receiv- For example, rod 22 to oe fe an herp = $ 7 5 
ing ever since it was announced, on the Editor’s fluffy London plume which se Is or$ -75 is the “ 
Personal Page, that we had just completed our largest selling ostrich feather in America, be- SS a 
eighth year of successful work last month. cause it has been proven to be the greatest value. 

I thank these “stranger friends” for their a 
good wishes, and shall be glad to welcome Look for the label and price tag sewed to every true London Plume. v 
them—those who belong to the right sex—into We mark every plume at its true value and your dealer has agreed to 
the Club itself, if they are personally interested sell them at the original London price. Write for this booklet and see c 
: d f ki B y he birth the beauty and charm of some of the London fashioiis in feathers. s 
in Our idea of making money. But the birth- Then go to your dealer’s and see that you get London Plumes, at Lon- n 
day greetings which please me most are those don prices, at values which correspond to those given in our catalog. a 
in which, as in these three, our own girls tell = ae Get our catalog first and let us tell you where in your town you can see 
me what the Club has done for them in trans- TNEW-VoRK London Plumes to make your selection. - Address Department A. I 
ferring them from the ‘“never-have-earned- 
before” class (to quote ors one of them) to \ 
that of steady earners of salaries. Jo th «. 1 

2 oY PV / : 

Dear Girls’ Club: I thought I would write and O77 It COL € OM QIZ : 
say that I, for one, am very glad that The Girls’ 
Club was originated on September 1, 1903, and I : 





one month. My father is very proud of me, and 
thinks the Club mighty square people to deal with. 
This autumn I am working to get a few extras 
for our little home, that we otherwise could not 
have so soon. Wishing our Club all kinds of good 
luck this year, lam A “SWASTIKA” BRIDE. 


A girl whose earnings have now reached 
nearly one thousand dollars writes me: 

















Dear Girls’ Club: I could not express just what 
the Club has done for me, it has done so much. 
The best thing I know is, it has given me work to Pee 
do which I like very much. I have built up a 
permanent business which I hope never to lose. 
Thanking you for the many kindnesses, I am 
A NortTH CAROLINA GIRL. 





































The ordinary comfort — 
weight 6 Ibs. 





Hig - ome / iwice as Thick 
1S \ Se Acuwcun | Bi. cret | Geer sieieateton, ce 2 lbs. Lighter 


may 
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; hurry for me to 
%i Pillow Cover explain about that 


for You Si 4A beautiful sofa- 





The Maish Comfort— “Warmth without Weight”’ 











pillowcover which 

HE best merchants handle is pictured at the 4 Ibe size, ont a At last you can sleep in plenty of cold, 
Revillon Furs; the best it's Jes Tk tg Cab is, as ates ot a fresh air with windows wide open— 
: is the Girls’ Club pin—the beautiful gold-and- Keg a = op el ~ and be warm without being weighted 

dressed women in Europe and diamond Swastika—or the dainty Swastika oe NS ge ae ve down by heavy, stiff covers. 
America wear them. This iy Seip vid dtpamaite maecaicue, Se “thy, , : Go to any good dealer’s and see the 
label is the mark by which was prepared by a well-known JouRNAL artist, Maish — the new comfort that has 

and has now been copyrighted, especially for 66 i wet : 99 

you may know them. the benefit of our members. The Club has warmth without weight. 


had a sufficient number of these pillow-covers 


prepared and stamped to feel reasonably sure iy eo 2 
ORevillon Freres that there is one for every member of the 
ogveone +4 Club, including even the new members who 
’ join our ranks this month—if they apply for 
: h. 








membership quickly enoug 


The pillow-cover is made of linen in the Laminaled Cotton-Down 
natural color, stamped and ready for working. 
Send postal for Revillon Library, a set It will make a pillow about twenty-one inches 
of four little books with the following titles : square, and the design permits of embroidering Om Or 
F in either simple or elaborate style, according to 
Fur Trapping in the North your choice. While you are, of course, free 
The Oldest Fur House in the World to choose what colors you will work it’ in, a Luxuriously warm—restfully light 
How to Select and Care for Furs very attractive color scheme, accompanied by 
Fure from Eesliest Times Casetions how to embroider it, will be sent with are mat dl a wonderful, new process. The 
each cover. filling’’ is woven into one, continuous, soft 
ve send books paid and give you the name “How may I get it?”? you ask. Write me, ia . . . ; 
the ~ dealer who sells Revillon Furs. and I’ll tell you all about it. There’s a tiny pitt inp be f - (Se sine wad cee od sig 
Addrew D little bit . work ~ be sare’ of oe. in order pe pe = : : ee Miter se e ae 
x to earn it, but so little that it won’t bother even lis is filled with millions of tiny air cells 
‘ [REVILLON FRERES ‘ the busiest. sirl—or the idlest_ one. I mustn't that keep in the heat—keep out the cold. 
9 West 34th Street, New Yor orget to add that this delightful inspiration o . : : 
Pusle . pean a Girls’ Club pillow came from a Girls’ Club The Maish allows you to relax completely— 


gives you a feeling of freedom that you can’t 
appreciate until you try it. It is as light and 
buoyant as the finest Eiderdown — and pure. 


Write today for cross section of the Maish 
“filling” and samples of the new patterns. 


girl herself. Not only will there be lots of 
pleasure in embroidering the pillow-cover in 
the afternoons and evenings, in the rich stained- 
glass hues for which the color scheme provides, 
but when finished, and placed, with a pillow 


Mechanical Nurse 
inside it, in one’s room or “den,” it will also 


Emerick JumperSwing form a beautiful and constant reminder of the 
































There are plain and bordered comforts in all 


Mothers, —Here is a baby-tending devic " whic is 2 ways helping s to ea 4 bs 
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You just put Baby in it and the ‘‘Nurse’’ does And let me say at the end, as I did at the comfort coverings. Trellises, Brocades, ries 
the rest. Perfectly safe, easy to handle and beginning, that every girl in America is wel- woven Jacquards, Oriental and Conventional 

Baby Can’t Fall Out come to earn the money and receive the pretty patterns, Write today for samples in col- 
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October. Our Club.is eight years old, and 
$3. S0and $5.00—AllDealers thousands of members strong, just because it 


At all leading stores 


Prices—Baby Comforts, $1.25 to $2.50. Crib size 


we will—express charges prepaid. is an “‘open door” Club! $1.50 in Maisaline to §3.50 in Maisilk. Full size 
et Write oy Booklet fully comforts from §3.50 in Maisaline to $10 in Maisilk. 
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are made 
entirely 
without 
the “‘fill- 
ing’’ that 
cracks 
and falls 
out in 
ordinary 
shades 
leaving 


Brenlin Window Shades look 
better and last longer than or- streaks 


dinary shades because they are : 
made differently, and pin- 
holes. 
Brenlin won’t crack —won’t bag or 
sag. It always hangs straight and 
smooth—adds a hundred per cent to the 
appearance of your windows—and is al- 
ways the cheapest shade you can put up. 
Brenlin is made in all colors and in different 
combinations of Brenlin Duplex, light one 
side, dark the other. With the latter you can 
match any color scheme without the expense 
and annoyance of two sets of shades. 
Brenlin is sold in all colors and in Brenlin 
Duplex by the following dealers 


EASTERN 


Albany N.Y. W. M. Whitney & Co. 

Boston Mass. Jordan Marsh Co. 

Buffalo N. ¥. H. A. Meldrum Co. 

New Loe City N.Y. Jos. P. McHugh & Co. 

Portlan Me. [Eastman Bros. & Bancroft 

Srevtdenes R.I. Callender, McAuslan & Troup 

Co. 
Washington D.C. W. B. Moses & Sons 
Watertown N.Y. A. Bushnell & Company 
CENTRAL 

Chicago Tt. Marshall Field & Company 

Cincinnati oO. The John Shillito Company 
Alms & Doepke Company 

Cleveland Oo. The Sterling & Welch Co. 

Detroit Mich. Brece & Schroeter 


Indianapolis Ind. The Taylor Carpet Company 


Louisville 5 John C. Lewis Co. 
Minneapolis Minn. — England Furniture & Carpet 
‘0. 
Peoria Til. Clarke & Co. 
8t. Louis Mo. Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney Dry 
Goods Co. 
sia Trorlicht-Duncker Carpet Co. 
WESTERN 
Atchison Kan. E. W. H. Lake 
Colorado Springs Colo. The Fred S. Tucker Furni- 
ture Co. 
Lincoln Neb. The A. D. Benway Co. 
Los Angeles Cal. Stockwell-Haley Co. 
Missoula Mont. Missoula Mercantile Co. 

g Utah Boyle Furniture Co. 
Portland Ore. Meier & Frank Company 
Seattle Wash. The Grote-Rankin Co. 

SOUTHERN 

Atlanta Ga. The Niall-Herin Co. 

Dallas Texas Titche-Goettinger Co. 
Daytona Fla. Bingham & Maley Company 
Memphis Tenn. Bry-Block Mercantile Co. 
Mobile Ala. Seifert-Gower Furniture Com- 

pany 
Norfolk Va. Miller, Rhoads & Swartz 


Oklahoma City Okla. The Johnson Co. 
Winston-Salem N.C. Huntley-Hill Stockton Co. 


and by leading dealers in all cities 


Write today for this book 
and samples in all colors 


With the many suggestions in the book (typ- 
ical houses shaded with Brenlin, ideas for win- 
dow treatment) and the samples select your 
shades. 7 erereor 
dealer’s and order 
Brenlin. One or more 
good dealers in every 
city sell it.Writetoday 
for the book. Find out 
in detail why Brenlin 
is the cheapest shade 
you Can put up. 

CHAS. W. BRENEMAN & 
co. 2043-2053 Reading 
Road, Cincinnati, O. 


















The name is perforated 
along the edge of every 
yard like this— 
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If $500 will buya 


style FF Packard piano— 
and life-long piano satisfac- 
tion—why pay more? Or run 
a risk by paying less? The 
better dealers everywhere sell 
Packard pianos and player 
pianos—on terms. Get cat- 
alogue AA from The 
Packard Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana—to-day. 














ENTERTAINMENT 
HELPS FOR TEACHERS 
By Margaret Gordon 


The Famous Children of Storyland 


HIS entertainment is a panoramic tableau 

of the ‘Riley Children’s Reception,’ 

which may be given on any school plat- 
form. The scene represents an old-fashioned 
living-room ornamented’ with bouquets of 
flowers, old-time samplers, tidies, and, if possi- 
ble, a hearth and fireplace—all presided over 
by Little Orphant Annie. 


CHARACTERS 
THE RaGGEDY MAN—James Whitcomb Riley. 
ELIzABETH ANN—James Whitcomb Riley. 
LITTLE ORPHANT ANNIE—James Whitcomb Riley. 
THE BAREFOOT Boy— Whittier. 
LitTLE NELL—Dickens. 
HUCKLEBERRY FinN—Mark Twain. 
Tom SAwvER—Mark Twain. 
HELEN’s BABIES—John Habberton. 
LitTtLE LorD FAUNTLEROY—Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. 
THE CryinGc Girt (‘‘There, Litile Girl, Don't 
Cry”’)—Eugene Field. 
Story-TELL Lis—Annie Trumbull Slosson. 
Lovey Mary and the Wiccs CHILDREN—Alice 
Hegan Rice. 
FRECKLES and the ANGEL—Gene Siration Porter. 
REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FarmM—Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. 
Mary Cary—K. L. Bosher. 
EFORE the curtain is drawn or the scene 
opens a reader announces that a reception is 
about to take place, and recites this verse from 
Riley’s ‘‘Where the Children Used to Play”’: 

Oh, from our life’s full measure 

And rich hoard of worldly treasure 

We often turn our weary eyes away, 

And hand in hand we wander 

Down the old path winding yonder 

To the orchard where the children used to play. 

To the accompaniment of music—any old, 
familiar tune—enter first The Raggedy Man 
and Elizabeth Ann, who arrange the seats for 
the expected guests.. They then take their 
places at the door and welcome as they enter 
each famous child of storyland. Little Orphant 
Annie comes in with her broom and dustpan 
and brushes up the hearth in preparation for 
the party. A number of smaller children from 
Riley’s ‘‘Child Rhymes” may be introduced 
here if the younger classes are to take part, 
each child giving a verse from his or her 
rhyme; forinstance, “‘ Bob White,”’ ‘Our Hired 
Girl,” “Two Little Girls,” etc. These children 
enter bearing plates of small cakes, flowers, 
toys, etc., and help to decorate the room. 

A peal at the doorbell or the sound of the 
knocker announces the first guest, The Bare- 
foot Boy. One verse of the poem is recited by 
the reader as he bashfully enters, shakes hands 
with the receiving party, and takes his place 
near the plate of cookies, where he is often 
tempted to help himself. If convenient appro- 
priate music could be played as the other 
guests arrive, and appropriate verses recited by 
the reader, or the name announced as each 
entersthedoor. Little Nell in her old-fashioned 
dress as described in “‘Old Curiosity Shop”’ is 
ushered in by The Raggedy Man, who leads 
her to her place beside The Barefoot Boy. 


ee FINN and Tom Sawyer 
enter together in a boisterous manner, pay- 
ing little attention to the guests, as their eyes 
are fastened on the cakes on the table at the 
right. Next come Helen’s Babies, the famous 
twins, Budge and Toddy, who have amused 
thousands during the last forty years. Budge 
carries a huge watch and amuses himself and 
the others by watching “‘ the wheels go round.”’ 
Any number of famous children may be intro- 
duced, including Mother Goose’s characters; 
but on paper we must hurry on to more recent 
famous children who arrive just before the re- 
freshments are served. As the soloist sings the 
song, “‘ There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry,” this little 
girl‘enters with her broken doll and a slate and 
weeps copious tears in the arms of Elizabeth 
Ann. (The first two verses of the song only 
are sung, as the last verse does not refer to 
childhood.) Little Lord Fauntleroy, fault- 
lessly dressed in velvet and lace, enters with a 
stately bow to the host and hostess. 

Dear little Story-Tell Lib is wheeled into 
the room in her invalid chair by Lovey Mary, 
followed by the Wiggs Children dressed in their 
best-ironed plaits and borrowed finery. 

Freckles and the Angel, an older boy and 
girl, enter together and assist Elizabeth Ann 
and The Raggedy Man by serving cakes to 
the.others. (The Barefoot Boy refuses to eat 
any more, as his pockets are full.) Mary Cary 
arrives a little late, but in time to sympathize 
with Little Orphant Annie in her endeavors 
to keep the children quiet. 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, in her dear 
little old-fashioned dress, and, with the little 
dip curtsy, takes her place near Little Lord 
Fauntleroy (they may be married some time); 
and would you not like to include also Tillie, 
the Mennonite Maid, even if she is a little more 
than a child? She could, perhaps, quote a few 
lines from her quaint little book. 


“TRRRE are many famous children of this land, 
but they cannot all be invited this time, as the 
little living-room in the Riley house could not 
hold themall. But evenin a make-believe play 
ora panoramic tableau of child life a story must 
be told while the refreshments are being pre- 
pared. Little Orphant Annie is chosen by a 
unanimous vote to tell her famous witch tales. 
She starts with the second verse of her 
‘*Gobble-uns.”’ All of the children, even The 
Raggedy Man and Elizabeth Ann, sit in the 
circle, listening to the story told by Annie her- 
self. Just as she finishes her lines, “And he’p 
the pore and needy ones ’at clusters all er- 
bout,” the reader announces: ‘‘Ice cream and 
cake will be served in the room downstairs by 
the Famous Children of Storyland.” 

Suggestions for costumes may be obtained 
from the illustrations found in most of the 
books mentioned. 


NOTE—Miss Gordon will take pleasure in answering 
personal correspondence from her readers on questions 
pertaining to her department sent in care of The 
Journal, if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 
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.e Spirella’ 
“<tacce” Corset 


Not sold in stores 
The Corset of Style, Health and Comfort 
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The DOCTOR 
and the DRESSMAKER J 
both endorse it 


2,000,000 Satisfied Women Wear it 


It combines the qualities of — 
Fit and Comfort required by the wearer 
Style demanded by fashion 
Healthfulness insisted on by physicians 
Hence—the Doctor and Modiste unite in recommending 


The Spirella Corset 


Here are its points of excellence— 


A Light, Flexible, Ventilated Boning that yields to every 
motion, but always springs back to place when the 
pressure is removed. Will not take a permanent 
bend at waist line. Retains its perfect shape until 
corset is worn out 


The Boning is Guaranteed Against Rust or Breaking. 
A new corset is given free if boning breaks or rusts, 
in corset wear, within a year 


Spirella Corsets May be Laundered as often as desired 
without rusting 
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Spirella Service is Superior. Every corset is made to @&e 
measure and the fit guaranteed as per measurement < 
ZS 

© oN eo 
Our Trained Corsetieres = 
are at your service. They visit homes on request; plan and fit i 
the corset to individual measure; teach how to adjust and wear it Sf 
correctly og 
True Economy is found in owning and wearing the Spirella Corset. It '— 


is tailored to give service and satisfaction. The dress looks as well 
over an old Spirella as over a new one because it never loses its shape 


The Spirella Booklet 


Will be Sent Free on Request. It gives information that j ¥ 
every woman needs on Style, Health and Comfort in corset 
wear. CUT OUT COUPON, mail it to us and Booklet 


will be sent without expense or obligation on your part 


A The Spirella Co. oe 
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Makes i Friends 


Imagine a rich but delicate crust 
of Educator Entire Wheat Flour 
shortened with the finest table 
butter. 

Cooked within are the highest 
quality Sultana Carabuna Raisins 
—(not currants)—specially cured— 
and washed to absolute purity. 

This is the Fruited Educator, one 
of twenty varieties of 


DUCAT( 
RACK 


The Cracker of Economy 


Fruited Educators are 
wholesome sweetmeats — 
atreat for yourself—a 
nutritious delight for 
your children. 

Delicious — satisfying — 
economical. 

Pure and good as if 
made under your own 
direction in your own 
good kitchen. 

Ask Your Dealer. Tf 
he cannot supply you or- 
der from us direct. Any- 
way send us ten cents in 
stamps for trial package 
of Fruited Educators, and 
mention your dealer’s 
name, if you please. ‘ 


Johnson Educator Food Co. 
40 Batterymarch Street - 
Boston, Mass. 





















































































Regarding 
Cocoa Beans 


CocoaBeans are classed 
g| among the most highly 
gg neersbing Products of 
the Plant Kingdom. 

I Cecen Beans contain all that is 


needed for the perfect develop- 
ment of the human bedy. 
> The daily use of the Cocoa Bean 


in some form is therefore 
highly recommended to 








WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 




















,O0ld2"Young. 





For Eating, Drinking and Cooking 
UNSURPASSED FOR 
Purity and Deliciousness of Flavor 
SOLD BY SHOPKEEPERS EVERYWHERE 
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AND GOOD FORM 


By Florence Burton Kingsland 








A Question of Calling Etiquette 


I am a newcomer in the town, and was 
entertained recently by three ladies at the 
home of the only one of the three who has 
called upon me. Am I indebted to them all, 
or only to the lady at whose home the function 


was held? Don’t Know. 
You are indebted to the friend at whose 


home the entertainment was given, since she 
alone has called upon you. 


Where the Bride’s Friends Sit 


Which side of the middle aisle in the church 
is designated for the bride’s friends? P. R? 

The bride’s friends are, as a rule, seated on 
the left of the middle aisle (facing the chan- 
cel), and the bridegroom’s on the right. This 
choice is occasioned by the fact that the bride 
walks on the left side of the aisle both as she 
enters and leaves the church. She walks up 
the aisle on her father’s left, and descends it 
on the bridegroom’s right. 


Both Accept or Decline Together 


Is it permissible for a wife to accept a dinner 
invitation if her husband is obliged to decline 
it? CLARA J. 

When husband and wife are invited to dine 
they should either both accept or both decline. 
One is not welcome, as a rule, without the 
other, unless the hostess has foreseen a possi- 
bility of such a condition as you mention and 
provided for it when she gave the invitation. 


Marking the Household Linen 


Is it customary to put the wife’s or the 
husband’s initials upon household linen: pur- 
chased after marriage? NOVICE. 


This linen is marked with the initials of the 
wife’s married name. 


When One’s Hostess is Not at Home 


If on making a call on a neighbor I do not 
find her at home must I repeat my visit before 
she owes me a call in return? Myra. 


No; you discharged your obligation in calling 
at your friend’s house. It is impossible to 
time a call so as to be always sure of finding 
one’s hostess at home. 


Saluting the Bridezroom’s Family 
Should a bride kiss her husband’s family 
when she first meets them? NANcY. 


She should allow them to take the initiative; 
then do as they do. 


A Call Should Precede an Invitation 


I am boarding in a university town. Should 
I accept invitations from the students before 
they have called upon me? E. H. 


No; they should call upon you first, but an 
invitation for them to do so should be given 
by you. 


Best Man and Matron of Honor 


If a bride has a matron of honor must the 
bridegroom ask her husband to act as his best 
man? DovustFvL. 

By nomeans. The best man should be the 
bridegroom’s most intimate friend, the maid— 
or matron—of honor the closest friend of the 
bride, irrespective of anything else; and the 
relation they may bear to each other is of no 
consequence whatever. 


Giving Bonbons to a Hostess 


I have been invited to spend the week-end 
with a friend. Should I take her some present 
upon my arrival? CHARLES. 


A custom growing more and more universal 
is for a young man to take a box of bonbons 
to his hostess or to her daughter. If he pre- 
fer to send it at the termination of his visit he 
may do so with equal propriety. 


To Announce an Engagement ‘ 


I wish to send announcement cards to my 
friends and acquaintances to inform them of 
my engagement. Please tell me how they 
should be worded. AMELIA, 


It is not customary for cards to be sent for 
the purpose of announcing an engagement. 
A note should be written to this effect, worded 
in your own individual way to your intimate 
friends. Or your engagement may be an- 
nounced verbally at some entertainment at 
which many of your friends are present. 


Bridesmaids at a Church Wedding 


I am to have a church wedding. Please 
tell me what my bridesmaids should wear on 
their heads. EDNA. 


A hat is the usual head-covering for a 
bridesmaid, but short veils, reaching to the 
waist, or wreaths of flowers are sometimes 
worn instead. Hats are usually by far the 
most becoming. 





NOTE—Miss Kingsland will be glad, at all times, 
to try io solve any question of etiquette that may per- 
plex any Journal reader, either on this page or by mail, 
provided a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 
But pray confine all queries strictly to points of eti- 
quette—no others can be answered in this department 
or by Miss Kingsland. Address Miss Kingsland, in 
care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, 


* Pennsylvania. 











GOOD MANNERS ? 


of giving nutrition 
form gas. 


boiling and 
home-baked 
must be started the 


a week. 


A food 84 per cent 


waste. 


the baking. 


through. 


“The 
National 
Dish 2? 


AKING beans in home ovens is 


ND it takes 16 hours of soaking, 


must be a hot fire for four hours and a 
half to get even passable beans. homes. 


The result is that beans—more nutri- 
tious than meat—are served about once 


cent nitrogenous—becomes almost utter 


MILLION homes now let us do 


ovens, at 245 degrees. We bake 
in small parcels so the full heat goes 


The beans that come out, after hours 
of that baking, easily digest. 














The Modern 





Woman’s Way 





every atom. 


Home-baked beans may be good to 
the taste. All beans are that. But they 
are not good to the stomach. Instead 


they ferment and 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for October, 1911 
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For Serving Nature’s Choicest Food 


We bake without crisping, because 
going out of vogue. Inthe first we bake with live steam. We bake with- 

place, it can’t be done. Youcan out bursting the beans. 
crisp the top beans and simmer the bal- 
ance. But baking implies breaking up whole. 
the food granules—making the beans 
digestible. And four-fifths of the beans 
don’t get half enough heat. 


Each bean 


remains separate—nut-like, mealy and 


And we bake the tomato sauce with 
the pork and the beans, so it permeates 


E bring the dish to youall ready 
toserve. Youcan keepa dozen 
meals on hand. 


You can serve them cold in one min- 


baking to get the 
dish. The meal 
day before. There 


Savor. 


ute, or hot in ten minutes. And they 
come to your table with the fresh oven 


We bake them cheaper than you can, 
because our cooks are baking fora million 


The result is a dish as well-liked as 
meat—as nutritious as meat—at a third 


what meat costs. A dish you can serve 
every day, if you wish, and always find 


Some people can’t eat them. Nobody it welcome. 
can more than begin to digest them. 


nutriment—23 per 


OU get Michigan beans when you 
get Van Camp’s—beans picked by 


hand—beans all of one size. 


We bake in steam 


You get a sauce made of vine-ripened 
tomatoes—a sauce which costs us five 
times what common sauce would cost. 


You get the result of 50 years of ex- 


perience—our pride and our specialty— 
the best dish of its kind in the world. 


al an@mp's 


wee — 
BEANS 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


What folly it is, in a food like this, to 
serve something half as good. 


“The 
National 
Dish” 























The first is from the top of a home baking dish — a crisped and worthless bean. The 
second is a soggy bean found farther down. The third is a Van Camp bean— mealy and 
whole. And every bean in the can is like it. 
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Van Camp Packing Co. [""tsci“] Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Have mince pie—have it often 
instead of a few times a year. 
There is no dessert so appetizing 
and so satisfying. But don’t 
make the Mince Meat. It’s too 
hard work and it’s too expensive. 
Just make your crust and just send to the 
grocer for a 10c. package of good, old 


NONE SUCH 
MINCEMEAT 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 


Made inakitchenas clean | 
as your own, from prod- 
ucts as choice as any you 
can buy and from a recipe 
handed down from the 
days when all mince pies 
were good. ‘Try it. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Member of Association for Promotion. of Purity in Foods 



































Made Digestible 
for Children 


The great food value of milk is 
undisputed. But delicate children, 
convalescents and aged people — 
those who most need this nourishing 
food, are often unable to digest it. 








This trouble can nearly always be 
overcome by slightly warming the 
milk and adding % to \ teaspoon- 
ful of Liebig. 

Milk thus treated is not only 
more easily digested but is also more 
palatable—and actually more nour- 
tshing— 

Because certain juices extracted 
from meat are the most powerful ex- 
citers of gastric secretion known. 


They have a pronounced stimula- 
ting effect on the digestive process, 
thus making the assimilation of the 
milk wonderfully easy and complete. 


LIEBIG 


COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 
with blue signature across the label. 
Send your address for 


FREE COOK BOOK 


Z Our Beautiful Silverware— 
extra heavy plate— 

‘ Send a metal cap from px 

and 10 cts. for tea or bouillon 

spoon or 20 cts. for fork or 





= 
CORNEILLE DAVID & Co. sd 
9 North Moore Street, New York. 
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GOOD MANNERS 
AND GOOD FORM 


By Florence Burton Kingsland 


Answering a Wedding Invitation 
May an answer to a wedding invitation be 
written on a visiting-card? HELENA. 


Not properly so. The answer should be 
written on notepaper in the third person. 


Use a Fork for Vegetables 


When vegetables are eaten from side dishes 
should a fork or a spoon be used? JENNY. 

It is better to use a fork in eating a vegetable ~ 
under all circumstances. Incidentally I may 
add that it is not considered in good taste 
to provide small dishes for vegetables. In 
hotels, where they are sometimes served in 
the small dishes much resembling birds’ bath- 
tubs, it is better to transfer the vegetables to 
one’s plate. 


The Time to Send Wedding Gifts 


I have a friend who is to be married. How 
long before the wedding should I send my 
present to her? Potty. 

You may send it as soon as you receive the 
wedding cards, or, if she is an intimate friend, 
as soon as you are told the date chosen for the 
wedding. The gifts that are received first are 
usually most appreciated. 


The Way to Serve and Eat Olives 


Please tell me the proper way to eat olives, 
and at what time during a meal they should 
be served. HOUSEWIFE. 

Olives should be eaten from the fingers. 
They come under the head of “‘ hors d’ceuvres”’ 
and should be passed between the soup and 
fish courses. 


Duties of a Best Man 


Kindly tell me what are the duties of a 
“best man.” IGNORANCE. 

The bridegroom’s best man is, in other words, 
his right-hand man, the one on whom he de- 
pends to carry out for him the numerous duties 
which he, being a bridegroom, will probably 
forget. The best man’s specific duties at the 
church are to stand with his friend awaiting 
the bride, to give him the wedding ring at the 
proper moment, and to hand him his hat, at 
the close of the service, at the church door. 
After the ceremony the best man hands the 
minister his fee, helps the bridegroom to 
change his dress, sees that the young couple’s 
baggage is put in the conveyance which will 
take them to the train, and, in short, makes 
himself useful to them in every way possible. 


How to Redister at a Hotel 


When husband and wife go to a hotel which 
one does the registering, and how? WIFE. 

The husband should register for himself and 
for his wife as ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. William Blank.”’ 


The name of the city in which they live should 
be added. 


Informal Invitations to a Private Wedding 


Our wedding is to take place at my home 
and only the two immediate families are to be 
present. Under these circumstances would it 
be permissible for the invitations to be written 
rather than engraved? UNDECIDED. 

Certainly. Provided they are informal notes 
of invitation worded in the first person and 
written in the name of the bride’s mother. 


How a Gift of Candy Should be Treated 


When a man brings a box of candy to the 
girl on ‘whom he is calling should she put it 
aside, or open it then and there? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

She should open the box and share its con- 
tents with him. 


Card Accompanyin2 a Wedding Present 


I am about to send a wedding present to a 
bride. What should be written on the card 
that accompanies it? Joun. 

A card sent with a wedding present usually 
bears no writing upon it, so unless there should 
be some message that you especially wish to 
send to your friend with the gift write nothing 
whatever upon your card. 


Give Each Person a Finger-Bowl 


As many as fifteen persons are sometimes 
seated at my table. Must I provide each one 
with a separate finger-bowl, or may the wait- 
ress pass one bowl to each guest in turn? 

LANDLADY. 

You should provide a finger-bowl for each 
individual. If this is not possible it would be 
better to dispense with them altogether. 


The Maid of Honor Walks Alone 


In coming down the aisle after the wedding 
ceremony does the maid of honor walk with 
the best man? If not in what order should 
they leave the church? Mary. 
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This used to be the custom, but is so no 
longer. The maid of honor now walks out 
alone directly behind the bride and bride- 
groom. The best man leaves the church by 
some side aisle, and meets the bridegroom at 
the door to give him his hat. 


A Bridegroom’s Suit for Traveling 


When a bride is married in traveling dress 
what should the bridegroom wear? Harry. 


He should wear a business suit of some 
dark cloth. The coat may be a cutaway or 
a sack coat. The idea is conveyed, when the 
bride is married in her traveling gown, that 
she will leave immediately on her wedding 
trip, and, to be consistent, the bridegroom’s 
costume should also suggest this idea. 











COMMOUNTTY 
SHY ER. 


6 Teaspoons 
yD dee 
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than Community Silver's 

beauty is its unusually 

heavy plate of pure silver. 

It is this which gives it its 

sterling-like finishtand makes 
it wear so well. 


Guaranteed for J0 years 
Ask your dealer 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Ltn, 


ONEIDA,N-Y. 














Bite WED 


THE NEW FABRIC 
HANDKERCHIEF 


LISSUE is an entirely new 
handkerchief. It is made 
of a wonderful new cotton 
fabric. No handkerchief 


is at once so beautiful and 


serviceable. 

LISSUE is as fine and sheer as 
hand spun linen handkerchiefs cost- 
ing three and four dollars, and just 


PRETTY GIRL 
QUESTIONS 


@ 2, 


make a pint. 





ture is cooled 


and the whole is filtered until clear. 
White Pimples oer Milia 


Oertel’s System of Diet in Obesity 


To Perfume an Ointment 
SUBSCRIBER. If you wish to have the 


grams of ointment. Another perfume 


thirty grams of ointment. 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 





Shampoo Lotion 
Enip. Take of 
purest white soap one 
ounce and enough 20 
per cent. alcohol to 


The 


soap is dissolved in 
the alcohol by gentle 


~~ heat. After the mix- 


ten 


drops of the essence of cologne water is added 


A. G. M. These tiny white or yellowish 
nodules get the name from their resemblance 
in size to millet-seeds. One way of disposing 
of these blemishes is to prick the skin covering 
with a perfectly clean needle and then press 
out the little hard mass with a comedo ex- 
tractor. Antiseptic powder is then dusted over 
thespot. Oryou may touchit with cold cream. 


Anita. Yes, I shall be glad to send you an 
outline of Oertel’s system of diet in obesity, if 
you will send me a stamped, addressed envelope. 


rose 


scent add one drop of attar of roses to thirty 


con- 


sists of a mixture of one drop of wintergreen 
and three drops each of oil of lemon and ber- 
gamot. The mixture of seven drops is added to 
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feather business. 


as absorbent. It is soft and lus- 
trous as silk, and does not fluff up 
like the ordinary cotton handker- 
chief. But then, LISSUE has 
nothing in common with cotton 
handkerchiefs—except, price. 
Though delicate and dainty, it is 
very durable. Usage makes it softer 
and more absorbent. LISSUE is the 
only new thing in handkerchiefs for 
years and years. It is all the vogue 
in Europe’s fashion centres, 
LISSUE is made in pure lustrous 
white and in white with pretty col- 
ored borders in a variety of exqui- 
site effects. The colors are guaran- 
teed fast—six LISSUES free for 
every one that loses color in the laundry. 


From England to you for 25c. 
Send 25c for a LISSUE 


handkerchief —if your dealer can- 

not supply you. You want to know 

the LISSUE handkerchief. 

LISSUE Broghure and sample of 

LISSUE fabric sent on request. 
Address Dept. 14 


THE TOOTAL BROADHURST 
LEE COMPANY, Ltd. 
385 4th Avenue, New York City 


Canada: 25 Victoria Square, Montreal 
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Belding’s 
New Process 
Embroidery 


- Silks.” 











GIVEN This Large 22-inch Tan Tinted 
sss With Illus. Diagram Lesson and 
List of Embroidery Designs 

all FREE by purchasing of your dealer 4 Skeins of 
BELDING’S NEW PROCESS EMBROIDERY SILK 
and 2% yards of 3-inch wide Ecru Lace for only 25c. 
1f your dealer will not supply you, senc-us his name with order, 
adding 5 cents for postage, total 30 cents (stamps or coin), and re 
ceive centerpiece free prepaid with outfit. Anyone can 
easily embroider this centerpiece. 
Choice of 6 Beautiful Designs. American Beauty Roses, Forget- 
me-nots, Daisies, Violets, Conventional, Cherries. 

Tllustrated Booklet “Modern Em- 
SPECIAL broidery Ideas” sent FREE! 


BELDING BROS. & CO., Dept. 210 
201-203 West Monroe Street Chicago, Ill. 


The Fay-VEG/Stockingo 


Feel fine. 
costand annoyance of Wearbest. Save mending 
supporters. Stay up smooth. and trouble. Try them now. 
Best for health, comfort anc Buy of your dealer. If he 
economy. Guaranteed. Fokd- cannot supply you, order 
er free. All weights for bovs, from us by mail. Setis/ac- 
girls and women 26c to 50c. tion or money back. 

FAY KNIT FAY 80. 
Regular lengths for women, 
boysand girls. Samesuperior 
yarns,dyes and wear. Expan- 
sion tops for women 25c to 40c. 


The Fay Stocking Co. 


































































































For men. Extra wear and com- 

















note the difference. 


Box 104 Elyria, Ohio 











White Castile soap powder. . . 
Lanolin ode, *0 

Tincture of benzoin 
Distilled water, a sufficient quantity 








How to Make Toilet Milk 


Enip. This formula is excellent: 


22 grains 
1 ounce avoirdupois 
1% fluid drachms 


The soap is dissolved in two fluid ounces of 


warm water and the lanolin is mixed with two 
fluid ounces of water, the two mixtures then 
being incorporated. Add the tincture of ben- 
zoin last. It may, however, be replaced by 
ninety grains of powdered borax. 


Irritable Nerves and Rattling Dishes 


Home Nourse. No wonder your patient 


grows nervous at mealtime! Dishes and 
spoons should be arranged on the tray so that 
your arrival is not heralded by a periodic clink 
of dish and silver. You may generally except 
the tinkling sound of ice against glass. The 
imagination transforms this into pleasant 
music. 


Caring for the Hands 


JourNAL Girt. An Arabian proverb says: 


‘“Watch the hands of the guest in the tent.”? A 
girl is a girl before she’s a housekeeper, and 
every girl loves ‘‘lily-white” shapely hands 
with crescent-bordered, pink-tinted nails. For 


the home-making girl to keep her hands in 


perfect condition is an almost impossible task. 


But do not become discouraged. Make a try 
for at least a well-cared-for working hand. 
Keep several pairs of workman’s gloves in as 
many convenient places and learn to slip them 


on when you are going to do special kinds of 


work. You cannot change your hands, but 
you can save them much wear and tear by 
changing your gloves. 


The Frequency of Baths 


FREDRICKA. To know how often to bathe 
it is necessary to use one’s common-sense. 
Daily baths are not suitable in all cases, 
although I believe that for most girls they are 
very beneficial. Warm water, constantly used, 
is apt to make the skin quite sensitive. A cool 
rub-down after the warm bath is generally 
advisable and will prevent the inconveniences 
incident to the warm bath. 


After Using Sulphur Ointment 


Frossiz. Oftentimes after using sulphur 
ointment on the scalp for dandruff girls are 
distressed by the appearance of what they 
believe to be an increased amount of dandruff 
but which is often tiny particles of sulphur. 
By a careful examination you can soon detect 
the real condition. 

The Center of Felicity 

SEDENTARY. Some one has said that no 
girl ever felt happy in the brain, the center of 
felicity being in the great group of nerves lying 
in the region of the stomach and _ heart. 
Whether or not this is good physiology it is 
nevertheless true that happiness is largely de- 
pendent upon the brisk and healthy circulation 
of blood through the vessels supplying these 
parts. “Be briskly and not languidly joyous 
if you would be well. Felicity is the outcome 
of a physical state, and that state is itself 
enhanced by the sort of cheerfulness which 
often consists in being happy in spite of cir- 
cumstances.”’ Body, mind and spirit are 
continually interdependent. 


A Good Tonic for Oily Hair 
L. P.R. Try this tonic for oily hair: 

Quinine sulphate . 

Glycerin . Z 

Cologne water . 

Bay rum 

Rose water . 


. 20 grains 
1 fluid ounce 
2 fluid ounces 
2 fluid ounces 
ye 11 fluid ounces 
The quinine is to be worked up in the glycerin 
and the other ingredients are to be added in 
the order given. 


Salted Water for Sluggishness of the Bowels 


INQUIRER. The use of salted water every 
morning before breakfast often affords relief 
in constipation. This procedure combined 
with suitable exercise not infrequently obviates 
the necessity of resort to drugs. 


Questions about health which are of interest to girls 
will be answered in The Journal by Doctor Walker, but 
inquirers.must always give their names and addresses. 
A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should 
inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. Address Doctor 
Walker in care of The Journal. 








Free Delivery 


We pay delivery 
charges to any post 
or express Office in 
the United States 
and guarantee safe 
arrival in perfect 
condition. Your 
money returned if 
not pleased. 









Don’t just merely 
buy ostrich feathers. 
Buy Cawston 
Ostrich Feathers 
and have the satis- 
faction of knowing 
that you have the 
best in the worldand 
a delig htful, serv- 
iceable souvenir 
from California. 





We raise our own 
ostriches, we pluck 
the plumes, we dye, 
curl and manufac- 
ture them in our 
own factory (largest 
of its kind inthe 
world) on our farm, 
and sell direct by 
mail to you at pro- 
ducer’s prices, 





Your Old Feathers 
Remodeled 


Send them to usand 
we will quote prices 
and tell you how 
they can be made 
over into this sea- 
son's Styles at small 
expense, 


We pay return express 
charges 


Cawston Selected Plume | 


The Cawston Selected Plume is, as 
the name implies, an article every 
male feather of which has been se- 
lected with the greatest care. A 
more beautiful plume could hardly 
be made. 15 inches long, black, white 
or any solid color, price $5. Delivery 
charges paid to any point. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money refunded. 





* 
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CALIFORNIA DIRECT TO YOU 


Cawston 
Ostrich 


Feathers 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


This year’s catalogue commemorates Cawston’s 25 years in the ostrich 





Shows latest styles in ostrich feather creations and gives 
valuable suggestions. Three souvenir ostrich post cards and a picture of 
Mr. Edwin Cawston are sent FREE with the catalogue. Your name and 
address on a postal card will bring it. 


ia aid, New Creations 
m ppe@Msdnat eee be 


Willowed Coronets, 
Spiral ornaments, 
Pompons, Aigrettes 
and Amazon Bands. 
These all come in 
the latest shades — 
Helen Pink, King’s 
Blue, Coral and the 


new Greens. 





Ostrich Tips, 
French Heads, 
Plumes, Boas, 
Stoles, Fans in the 
fashionable shapes. 





Captured First 
Prizes 


Competent judges 
(without prejudice) 
at 7 of the world’s 
foremostexpositions, 
including that great 
fashioncenter, 
Paris, gave first 
prizes (highest 
awards) to Cawston. 





Cawston Ostrich 
Feathers are not 
cheap, stringy feath- 
ers, but are fluffy 
ones, richand glossy, 
with wide flues, 
madefrom malebird 
feathers which have 
life, strength and 
lustre, will wear al- 
mostalifetime. May 
be recurled over 


and over again. 


Cawston Willow Plume 


The Cawston Willows are all hand 
knotted and guaranteed to stay tied. 
They are unlike many cheap grades, 
the ends of which are pasted together. 
The Cawston twice knotted plume, 17 
inches long, 14 inches wide, 4 ply thick, 
price $10.00, was made to meet a pop- 
ulardemand, and isa magnificent plume 


that is giving splendid satisfaction. 


When judging the value of a plume, width and length 
are not everything. Quality and workmanship are 
of equal im portance—the highest quality and superior 
workmanship are represented in the Cawston product. 


Catalogue and Price List Sent Free 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FAR 


P. 0. Box 14 
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PRETTY GIRL | 
QUESTIONS 
By Emma E Walker, M. D. 


For Insomnia 


EutsE. Lettuce is 
the most important of 
those vegetables that 
are usually eaten raw. 
The mature plant 
undoubtedly has 




















soporific qualities on 
account of which the 
vegetable is soothing 
in the cough of chronic bronchitis as well as 
useful in inducing sleep when a mild soporific 
only is desired. Lettuce is cooling and a 
preventive of scurvy. When taken for the 
soporific effect it should be eaten without 
vinegar. 


How to Soften Water 

LIMESTONE CouNTRY. Waters with perma- 
nent hardness—that is, those containing sul- 
phates of lime and magnesia—may be softened 
by adding baking soda or washing soda, in 
amount according to the hardness, and then 
boiling. 





Our splendid new book, just out, 


“Albrecht 


Guaranteed Furs” 


1911-12 Catalog of Albrecht Furs now 
ready. Gives valuable information how to 
choose furs — 
their descrip- 
tion and actual 
name in 


plain Eng- One Cause of Congested Eyes 

lish, alsotheir ; : : 

corresponding B. E. H. It is quite possible that the cause 
Pp of the trouble with your eyes originates in your 


trade name and 
definite prices 
—color photo- 
graphs from ac- 
tual furs — in- 
teresting facts 
not procurable 
elsewhere. 
You'll want it 
to make an in- 
telligent selec- 
tion. Sent free. 
Write for Cata- 
log No. 10, now. 
ALBRECHT 
FURS are made 
in Saint Paul, 
the greatest fur 
cityin America, 
out of skins 
bought direct 
from the North- 
western trap- 
pers. Wehave 
been making them here for over half a 
century. Style, fit,and quality guaranteed 
or money refunded. 
EXAMPLE:— 
Seal Dyed Cony (Inland Seal) 30-inch 
Military Coat, as illustrated, guaranteed. 
Sent express prepaid on receipt of $98.00 
(Send bust measure, waist length, height and weight.) 
Ask the best dealer in your town for 
ALBRECHT furs. If he hasn't them, write us, 
and we will fill your order DIRECT, express 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 
References:—Any Bank or Trust Company in 
Saint Paul or Minneapolis. 
E. ALBRECHT & SON Established _1855 
6th and Minnesota Sts., Station “A,” Saint Paul 


nose. The nose is becoming recognized more 
and more as a cause of various disturbances. 


Our “ Police Force” of Cells 


EvELyN. Certain cells in the body are called 
the ‘‘police force.’’ Their duty is to destroy 
invading microbes, and their ability to dis- 
charge this duty naturally depends upon their 
own condition as influencea by pure water, 
simple food, pure air, sunshine, sensible exer- 
cise and normal mental condition. A problem | 
worth any girl’s study is that of food. A 
mixture of incompatible foods calls in its 
disposal for a greater supply of energy than is 
often at hand. It is most wise as we grow 
older to eat more simple food than we have 
been accustomed to, thus strengthening the 
defensive cells. 


To Wash a Brush and Comb 


CuarrE. Wash your brush and comb in 
a quart of water to which has been added 
a teaspoonful of household ammonia. All 
grease and dirt will easily be disposed of. 
Rinse in clear water, shake, and dry on soft, 
clean cloths. 











Moles Should be Removed 


INQUIRER. Yes, certain surgeons advise the 
immediate removal of moles, warts and certain 
other growths of the skin, believing that this 
is by far the safest procedure. 


Standard Weights for Girls and Women 


GeEorGIA. In a table of standard weights 
compiled by the medical statistician of one of 
the large life insurance companies the average 
weights of more than 58,000 insured women 
were considered. An interesting point shown 
in the table is the variation in weight at differ- 
ent ages, with the same height. The average 
weight of a girl from fifteen to nineteen years 
old, four feet eleven inches tall, is 111 pounds; 
from twenty to twenty-four years old, 113 








pounds; from twenty-five to twenty-nine 

















years old, 115 pounds. A girl five feet two 
inches tall at the same relative ages weighs 
117, 118 and 120 pounds respectively. Witha 
height of five feet five inches the relative 
weights are 125, 128 and 131 pounds respect- 
ively. 





Antiseptic Foot Powder 
Constant READER. This powder is made 


up of: 

Powdered boricacid . . . . .- .« « iLounce 

Powdered orris-root . . . .. . + tounce 

Powdered starch . . . + . «+ . - i1Jounce 

Powdered zinc oxide . - . 1% ounces 

Oil of eucalyptus - 1 fluid drachm 
These ingredients should be thoroughly 


mixed. 


To Make a Rose Pillow 


Ray. Since you are so fortunate as to live 
in the land of roses at this season of the 
year why do you delay the collection of rose 
leaves? Systematically tour the garden every 
morning before the dew has dried. With 
basket on arm choose those roses whose petals 
are ready to fall. Shake them into the basket, 
throwing away the stems. Spread the petals 
on papers in the garret, stirring and turning 
daily until perfectly dry. Then fill the pillow 
you have planned. 


Peril in the Public Drinking-Cup 


SocraL WorKER. Attention has been called 
to the danger of spreading infantile paralysis 
by means of the use of the public water-cup. 
It is quite well known that this dreadful 
scourge is by no means limited to infants or 
young children. And this disease is only one 
of many that may be disseminated by the 
perilous public drinking-cup. 


Boys must have 
stockings that 
stand the racket. 


Ipswich 


Children’s Stockings 


for “Our Little Men” 
No. 33 (narrow ribs) 
No. 35 (wide ribs) 


are medium-weight stockings that cannot When ts Exercise Beneficial? 
be surpassed for long, hard wear. Made GERTRUDE. Several tests will help you to 
of yarn with a long strong fibre, and spe- decide. As long as the exercise you take im- 
cially dyed fast black. 12%c to15c a pair. proves the appetite, puts the nerves into better 
Ask your dealer for them. If he can’t condition and increases the endurance of the 
supply you write us. heart you may feel certain that it is doing you 
good. When exercise becomes an effort and 
IPSWICH MILLS, IPSWICH, MASS. enjoyment wanes, then beware—you are ap- 
We make6é2 other styles for men, women, boys, and girls. proaching the dividing line between benefit 
andinjury. ‘The training which will develop 
the most vigorous, the most highly resisting 
physique will also develop the clearest mind 
and the most beautiful body.” 
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Sida’ Floss 


Black Specks and Red Spots on the Skin 

Jupirg. A certain amount of daily friction 
of the skin is a fine cosmetic. The towel used 
for this purpose must not be too harsh. This 
rubbing stimulates the circulation, and so 
does a great deal to prevent the development 
of black specks and red spots so annoying 
to girls. 


BEST FOR EMBROIDERY 
All shades at YOUR dealer 50 Yds. 25° 


69 


OF THIS CATALOG? 


Write for it TODAY 


Our Beautiful Fall and Winter 
Catalogue illustrated here is 
the largest EXCLUSIVELY 
WEARING APPAREL 





HAVE YOU A COPY 


IT IS FREE 


We pay all mail or ex- 
press charges to your 
town no matter 
where you 


live —no CATALOGUE issued in 
matter New York City. It 
how contains over 2,000 
large ILLUSTRATIONS 
or how and descriptions 
small your of the latest 
order may BROAD WAY 


and FIFTH 
AVENUE 
styles in— 
Ladies’, 


be. We posi- 
tively guaran- 
tee satisfaction 
in everything that 


you buy from us Men’s, 
and if your purchase Misses’, 
should prove unsatis- Boys’, 
factory you may return Children’s 
it to us — transportation and Infants’ 


charges at our expense— 
and we will at once refund 
your money. 


wear. 

Do not fail to write 
TODAY for a copy of 
this authentic Fashion 
Book of the latest New York 
Styles. Sent FREE to any ad- 
dress upon application. 



























No. 1L 50. 


No. 35L51. Astunning Dress made of rich Velvet in a beau- | This superb 
Tailor-made 


tiful quality, This Dress is beautifully made and nor 
possesses all the aristocratic tone of a real Paris = a eee 





































production. It is in one piece and has the popular 
Peasant Style sleeves and is cleverly trimmed down 
front and around the hips with silk Hercules braid to 
give the effect of a Coat. The pointed black Satin 
rever is used on only one side of the waist, both back 
and front alike. The piped collar and the V-shaped 
chemisette are of white Point d’Esprit, veiled with 
Silk Marquisette to match color of Velvet. Over this 
is a chic little plaited jabot of the same dainty 
Marquisette. Around the neck and down front the 
Dress is trimmed with Silk Hercules braid and soft 
silk braid buttons, The slightly raised waist line is 
finished with a heavy silk girdle cord. ‘The elbow 
sleeves have Satin band cuffs with chic little plated 
frills to match jabot. Below the Coat effect formed 
by the black Silk Hercules braid, skirt falls in grace- 
ful lines displaying a panel-box-plait both back and 
front. Dress closes invisibly in fro«'. A row of 
braid extends from waist line to hi n the back, 
continuing the line of the Satin rever, being carried 
around the side to form the Coat effect. Waist is 
lined, Comes in Coronation purple, the fashionable 
new shade, with Coronation trimming; black or 
navy blue with black Satin and braid trimming ; also 
in a lovely shade of golden brown with brown trim- 
ming. Sizes 32 to 44 bust. measure, 23 to 30 waist 
measure, 37 to 44 length. Mail or Ex- 

press charges paid by us ..... $15.00 





Write today 
for a copy of our Free 

















JOSEPH W. SCHLOSS & CO., NEW YORK 








BELLAS HEss &.© branch houses. We 
talogue NEW YORK CITY. N.Y. 






Worsted, — in 
the new Coro- 
nation purple 
mixed with 
black, also 
in a beautiful 
brown and black, gray and black, navy 
blue and black and in plain black mannish Serge. 
The Jacket is 1 single-breasted model, fastening 
with four fancy buttons; it issemi-fitted and is 28 
inches long. A most effective feature is the collar and 
Robespierre revers, which are inlaid with fine quality 
Velvet and trimmed with small bone buttons to match 
those used for the closing. The cuffs are of Velvet 
to inatch collar. Jacket has two side pockets and is 
lined throughout with Belding’s guaranteed Satin. 
he Skirt is a new five-gore tek by having full length 
plait down the front, trimmed with cloth-covered but- 
tons with Velvet centers, From alittle above the knee 
this plait is joined by a similar plait,as pictured, forming 
an overskirt effect. The back of theskirt hasa fulllength 
pace stitched down to perhaps twelve inches above the 
em, and from there it is allowed to hang free. Bottoin 
of panel is trimmed with six small velvet-covered but- 
tons. At each side seam extending from knee to hem 
is a deep inverted plait. Model has an attached tailor- 
stitched belt and closes invisibly in the back under the 
left side panel. Sizes 32 to 44 Bow’ measure, 23 to 30 


waist measure, 37 to 44 skirt length. 
Mail or Express charges pnidbyus . . $15.00 
































We have no 





employ no agents 
































Xtra Guests 


No matter how many callers you have—there’s 
no extra work if you serve bouillon made with 
Oxo Bouillon Cubes. 


“A Cube to a Cupfal’’ 
“A Cupfal in a Minute”’ 


Add hot water —then serve. 

Made in a minute —just the time it takes to 
pour hot water over the cube in a cup. 
Convenient — economical — delicious. 

—— work and worry —a/ways gives perfect 
results. 


Oxo Bouillon Cubes are a wonderful help to 
every hostess. 


10 for 25c 


Also tins of 4 cubes for 10c 


At your grocer or druggist 
or sent postpaid by us. 
Send us the name and address 
of your dealer and we will send 
you a box of OXO cubes free 

for a trial. 


CORNEILLE DAVID & CO. 
Dept.B . 
9 N. Moore Street, New York 
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Good Housewives 
And all Leading Chefs and 


Cooks in every country use 





LEA& PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is an admirable sauce of rare 
quality and rich flavor. No cook 
should be without it for the deli- 
cate and appetizing seasoning of 
Soups, Fish, Stews, and 
Hashes, Hot and Cold 
Meats and Salad Dressings. 


Four generations in all civilized 
countries have used it. 


A Wonderful Appetizer 
Assists Digestion 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 























‘WHAT OTHER WOMEN 


HAVE FOUND OUT 


Disliking Housework 

a girl changed her 
whole view of the 
matter when theplan 
described here was 
adopted: Her mother 
says: “‘My daughter 
showed little taste for 
domestic affairs until 
I hityupon this idea. 
One week I do the 
buying, directing, 
and, in fact, am the 
mistress, while she is 
the maid. The next 
week the plan i is reversed. All the money 
I can save in my week as mistress belongs 
to me, to spend without question; and the 
next week my daughter has the same privi- 
lege. Members of the family, however, have 
a right to complain if any meal or service 
falls below the standard; and if a complaint 
is sustained by a two-thirds vote a fine of 
ten cents is exacted.” Mrs. A. D.N. 


is a Good Idea 


to have glass cut to fit a shelf on which 
plants stand. The glass is easily cleaned, 
and saves the wood underneath. A piece 
of plate glass, cut to fit a window ledge or 
top of a radiator, will often furnish a con- 
venient shelf. A pretty tea-room has its 
tables covered first with an attractive pat- 
tern in cretonne, and this in turn covered 
with plate glass exactly fitting the ar 


Rugs May be Prevented From Slipping 


on a polished floor if a strip of rubber is 
sewed on the under side at each end. 


Boil New Earthenware Dishes 


before using them and they will lose a good 
deal of their brittleness. Put a large kettle 
or boiler on the fire, fill it with cold water 
and place the new ware in it, taking care 
that the water covers it completely. Heat 
the water slowly to the boiling point; then 
remove the kettle from the fire, allowing the 
ware to cool in the water before it is taken 
out. Glassware may be treated in the same 
way, especially lamp chimneys. 
ENGLAND. 


A Good Medicine-Closet 


was made by one woman out of a discarded 
croquet-box. Set upright against the wall 
in the bathroom it took but little space. 
Shelves were placed at convenient distances 
apart and the whole closet was painted 
white, to match the finish of the bathroom. 
D2 


Curtains Will Hang Straight 


if a small lead weight is sewed in each end of 
the lower hem. In the case of thin curtains 
the weights will also prevent them from 
blowing. They will hang as they should, 
following the line of the woodwork. For 
silk curtains get a weighted braid, which 
comes for dress skirts, and sew it in the hem. 
ELIZABETH. 


the Pantry Shelves Have No Doors 


a window-shade on a spring roller put up in 
front will keep out the dust and save much 
cleaning. Hang the shade just as you 
would at a window. Lower it when you 
are not using the pantry shelves. M. W. 


Lining Bureau Drawers With Wall Paper 


gives a pretty effect. See first of all if you 
have some remnants of the paper with 
which the walls of the room have been 
covered—that is to say, if the pattern is 
suitable for your purpose. At any rate 
remnants of attractive designs of wall paper 
may be bought at low prices. Flowered 
papers are especially good. Fortunately 
wall paper comes in just about the right 
width for lining bureau drawers. Fasten 
down the corners of the lining with thumb 
tacks. Ss as 


Select Special Pictures for a Guest-Room > 


taking care when making your choice that 
there are several which will probably please 
every one. The pictures in many guest- 
rooms are those that the family are tired of 
elsewhere, or photographs of “x the 
guests do not know. Bb. B. K. 


For a New Kind of Jack-o’-Lantern 


take a pasteboard box and cut in the sides 
outlines of animals or other figures, which 
should first be traced on the box. Cut out 
the eyes, nose and mouth, and back of the 
cut parts paste colored tissue paper. Take 
a large pin and fasten a small candle to 
what has become the bottom of the box. It 
is best to turn the box on end, having the lid 
for one side, as that will make it easier to 
open the lantern and light the candle. 
Kansas. 


A Good Water-Pan for Pets 


or poultry is a round, tin cake-pan, with a 
cone in the center, commonly known as a 
“*Turk’s-head.”” A stick driven through 
the cone into the ground makes it impos- 
sible for an animal to overturn the pan. 


To Help an Invalid at Night 


when additional bedcovering may be re- 
quired, tie a long piece of cord to the edge of 
the comforter or blanket which is laid at the 
foot of the bed, and attach the other end to 
the head of the bed. All that is necessary 
for the invalid to do is to raise his arm and 
pull lightly on the cord, when up will come 
the cover. NANCcY. 


NOTE—This department is an “Exchange” of 
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“Mamma ’s Making Jell-O” 
“Bobbie! Bobbie-e-e! Mamma’s making 
Jell-O! Ain’t you gla-a-d>”’ 
i Bobbie certainly is glad. Mamma lets him have 
> two or three “helps” of Jell-O sometimes, because it is 
so good—and never a stomachache afterwards. 
Do you remember how awful it used to be when you found there 
was nothing good under way for dinner > 


JELL- 


was unknown then, and you had pie or pudding usually, when you had 
any dessert at all. Now the child who doesn’t get Jell-O is deprived of 
one of the fine things of present-day life. 

Jell-O desserts are made in a minute. Every mem- 
ber of the family, little and big, enjoys them. 

There are seven Jell-O flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 

Ten cents a package at all grocers’. 


Send us your address and we will send you the. 
splendid recipe book, ‘“‘ DESSERTS OF THE WORLD,” 


with its beautiful pictures in ten colors and gold. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. If it isn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 











How a College 


Professor 


Made Delicious Morsels by 
Exploding Wheat and Rice 


Prof. A. P. Anderson, formerly of 
Columbia University, thus solved 
the problem of exploding grain. 
And he gave to you all Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice—the most 
enticing cereal foods you know. 






In each kernel of grain lies a per- 
centage of moisture, which heat 
will turn tosteam. If the steam is 
confined, and the heat is sufficient, 
an explosive force is created. 


The moisture permeates every 
food granule. To explode it means 
blasting those granules to pieces. 
And that means to make the cereals 
much more digestible by this 
Anderson process. 


Shot From Mammoth Guns 


Prof. Anderson did this by building 
bronze-steel guns. The grains are put 
into them, then sealed up steam-tight. 

The gun is revolved for sixty minutes 
in a furnace heat —a heat of 550 degrees. 
Thus the grain is cooked to a plastic 
mass, and the moisture turned to steam. 

When the gun is unsealed that steam 
explodes. There is a separate explosion 
inside of each grain — inside of each 


granule of grain. The millions of food 
particles are blasted to pieces. The 
grains are puffed to eight times nor- 
mal size—made four times as porous 
as bread. 


The plastic walls are expanded and 
crisped. A myriad cells are created. 
Yet the coats of the grain are unbroken. 
That’s how you get these curious foods 
which everyone delights in. 


How Folks Like Them Best 


In the morning one serves them with 
sugar and cream, or mixes them with 
fruit. And the taste is like toasted nuts. 

For luncheons or suppers they are 
served in milk. They are like fairy 
wafers, crisp and porous. And they are 
whole-grain foods. 


They are used like nuts in candy mak- 
ing and as garnish for ice cream. They 
are eaten dry, like peanuts, sprinkled 
with a little salt. 

There is no other food made from 
wheat or rice so delightful as these puffed 
grains. Your grocer is always supplied. 
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QIN NIPPLE 
iz Pp NIPPLE 
See that valve! Prevents colic be- 
cannot be formed. Ribbed inside ‘to pre- 


vent child from collapsing nipple by biting. 

Ask your druggist for ‘‘ Mizpah”’ No. 46. 

FREE A 10c Nipple free for name and address of 
3 friends who have babies. WRITE TODAY. 


Walter F. Ware Co., Dept. H, Philadelphia 





ideas—of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the 
family, the kitchen, the nursery, the sewing-room, or 
any other part of the house—to which any Journal 
reader is cordially invited to contribute. A crisp dollar 
bill is paid for any idea accepted. But no manuscripts 
can be returned; unused ones will be destroyed. Write 
very briefly: just the hint itself, to 
The Editor of ‘*The Journal’s Exchange,”’ 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. (211) 


Puffed Wheat, 10c |sim| Puffed Rice, 15c | 
The Quaker Oats Company 


Sole Makers — CHICAGO 
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$500.00 in Prizes Every Month 
for Women Who Like to Cook 


Armour & Company Announce Big Kitchen Economy Contest—184 
Money Prizes Awarded for Economical Recipes—New Domestic 
Science Club for American Women of Vital Interest to Every Housewife 


Read This Explanation First 


In the beginning, Armour’s Extract of Beef was prepared for use in the 
sick room. Beef tea was considered the first essential of the invalid’s diet. 

Then it came into general use for making bouillon. Its delicious, rich 
beef flavor was found to far excel that of the home product. 

Now American Women are learning that these are the very least of the 
uses and value of Armour’s Extract of Beef. 

Let us understand this greatest economizer in cooking today. 

Armour’s Extract of Beef is simply pure, concentrated beef flavor. It puts 
back into the meat dishes the exquisite meat flavor which the cheaper cuts 
lack and which vanishes from the finest meat dishes as soon as they get cold. 

For instance, here is your fine, big rib roast, that comes to the table hot, 
juicy and full flavored. The first meal is a feast. 

The second day the glory has departed. The nutriment is there —cold 
roast beef has the same food value as the hot. 

But the toothsomeness is gone. ‘To finish it up is a duty. 

But one-quarter of a teaspoonful of Armour’s Extract of Beef will make this 


day-old roast meat as appetizing as when it was fresh from the oven. 


in next column. ) 


(See recipe 


Foreign cooks long ago learned the value of Beef Extract in meat 


cooking. 


Its skillful use is one of the ways they have earned their reputa- 


tion for economy. American housewives are considered extravagant cooks. 
Perhaps, heretofore, they have not needed to figure household expenses 
so carefully, but now the high cost of living makes economy imperative. 


Kitchen Economy Contest 


The Kitchen Economy Contest is to teach 
American women the miracles they can 
work in reducing their household expenses 
with the help of Armour’s Extract of Beef. 

We not only pay you to learn—we will 
show you how to save one-third to one-half 
of your present table expenses. 


How We Will Award 
the Prizes 


Just study the uses of Armour’s Extract 
of Beef as the recipes given in this adver- 
tisement suggest. 

Then tell us the result of YOUR experi- 
ments. How Armour’s Extract of Beef saves 
you money—the ways in which yow find it 
most valuable—the recipes you are using, 
or that you may discover. 

For the best recipes and best ways of 
using Armour’s Extract of Beef submitted, 
we will distribute the 184 prizes in order of 
merit as follows: 


First $5, Second $3, Third $2, Fourth $1 
Prize Awarded in Every 
State Every Month 


This means four prizes will be distributed 
every month in every state, from Maine to 
California—a method of award that makes 
it easy for you to win one of these prizes. 
We will continue this contest every month 
until September 1, 1912. 

Compete every month—win a prize every 
month, if you can. 

Each recipe and suggestion given will be 
considered separately. Send in as many as 
you wish, each is eligible in competing for 
a prize. 

Our advertisements will appear in this 
publication every month to help you with 
recipes and suggestions, showing the wonders 


you can accomplish with Armour’s Extract 
of Beef. 

Furthermore, every woman who enters 
our Kitchen Economy Contest will be -en- 
rolled as a member of Armour’s Domestic 
Science Club and will receive, every month, 
a free copy of 


Armours 


“Monthly Cook Book” 


Edited by MARY JANE McCLURE 


In this little journal, devoted to Domestic 
Science problems, we will print all the prize- 
winning recipes and names of the winners 
as they are awarded every month. 

It will show you just what other women 
are doing—how they are winning prizes— 
be a regular guide book to you in planning 
your own prize-winning campaign and cut- 
ting down household expenses. 


Simple Conditions for 
Competing for Prizes 


Write plainly, on one side of the paper 
only, and put your name at the top of every 
page. 

Address your letter to Armour & Company, 
Prize Contest Department, Chicago, and give 
your own name and address clearly. 

Pin letter, recipes and all matter you sub- 
mit firmly together, that no loose sheets 
may be misplaced. 

Prizes will be awarded by the Domestic 
Science Department of Armour & Company. 
Suggestions and recipes will be judged for 
economy, practicability and originality. 

Each month’s award will be made as soon 
after the fifteenth day as possible. . 

Matter received after that date will be 
held over till the next month. 


ARMOUR 4x» COMPANY 


Prize Contest Dept. 200, Chicage 





General Rules for Using 
Armours Extract of Beef 
By MARY JANE McCLURE 


SOUP STOCK ~— A teaspoonful of Armour’s Extract of Beef dis- 
solved in a quart of boiling water and seasoned to taste is as fine 
stock as you can produce with five hours of boiling, skimming and 
straining. 

Simply add the vegetables or other ingredients your recipe calls 
for to this foundation and let them cook in it. You will get finer 
beef flavor than ever comes from a soup bone. 


BROWN SAUCE — Follow your usual recipe until it says “add 
stock.” Then use Armour’s Extract of Beef in the proportion of 
one-quarter teaspoonful to a cup of boiling water. 


GRAVY- One teaspoonful butter, one teaspoonful flour, one- 
quarter teaspoonful Armour’s Extract of Beef, one cup boiling 
water. Rub butter and flour together, add slowly the Beef Extract 
dissolved in the hot water and cook till smooth. 


Use either this gravy or the Brown Sauce for warming up cold 
meats, and they will be as good as at the first serving. 
Remember that Armour’s Extract of Beef is 
the most highly concentrated made—four times 
as strong as most extracts. 


Therefore use sparingly else your food will 
be overrich. 


A quarter of a teaspoonful to a cup of water, or 
a teaspoonful to a quart, is the right proportion. 


Go to your dealer today and get a jar of 
Armour’s Extract of Beef and start using it. 


Try it in soups and gravies—use it to warm 
up the meat left from Sunday’s dinner—test one 
of the recipes given below and see what delicious 
dishes you can prepare for little money. 


Should your dealer not keep Armour’s Extract 
of Beef, send us his name. We will see that you 
are supplied. We will also greatly appreciate 
your telling us the name of your dealer when 
you submit your recipes and suggestions in the 
Kitchen Economy Contest. 


Try These Recipes 


TO WARM UP ROAST BEEF — Make arich gravy as explained 
above and have it smoking hot. Slice your beef evenly and place 
in a tightly covered pan with a few spoonfuls of hot water. Let 
steam until thoroughly hot—two or three minutes is enough. Then 
pour over the gravy and your roast beef is as finely flavored and 
appetizing as at the first serving. 





ANOTHER ROAST BEEF RECIPE — Make a brown gravy 
by cooking a tablespoonful of flour, a tablespoonful of butter and 
one teaspoonful of finely chopped onion together till brown. Add 
one-quarter teaspoonful of Armour’s Extract of Beef dissolved in a 
cup of boiling water and pour slowly on mixture, stirring till 
smooth. Season to taste, then stir in a cup of cold roast beef and 
one cup of cold potatoes cut into dice. Serve on toast, with olives, 
sweet pickles or celery. A most delightful dish for luncheon. 





BEEF COOKED IN CASSEROLE — (An Economica! Delicacy.) 
Take about two pounds of beef cut from the round, dust over 
with flour, season well with salt and pepper. Brownina couple of 
spoonfuls of drippings and place in casserole. 

Dissolve a quarter of a teaspoonful of Armour’s Extract of Beef 
in a little water, add to a cup of strained tomatoes and pour over 
beef. Dice a small carrot and slice a small onion and drop in the 
pieces. Cover tightly and cook slowly until tender. 








The Pacific Mills trade mark is the guaran- 
tee of fifty years’ experience, which has per- 
fected Pacific Fabrics, established their reputa- 
tion and proved their superior worth. 


RoBE-LAND 
FLEECE 


GERMAN FELTED FINISH 


Entirely new — has the soft, velvety feel 
and even long nap on both sides. 


The many artistic designs are printed on front 
and back giving a pleasing reproduction of the 
well-known German woven lothe, at a fraction 
of their cost. For bath robes, fall and winter 
lounging wraps, heavier kimonos, dressing 
sacques, warm dresses for misses and children 
and for throw-ons, Robe-Land Fleece is con- 
ceded to be the greatest achievement to date in 
cotton fleece. You should see it! To see it 
is to buy it! 


Serpette (epe 


The new fall and winter patterns are a 
revelation in artistic treatment. 


Not only in America but in London and 
on the continent this fascinating, most popular, 
cotton crépe is all the vogue; everywhere ac- 
knowledged the cotton crépe standard of the 
world, unexcelled. Nineteen years the favor- 
ite with women of discriminating taste. [ts 
use is a fine habit. 

If your dealer does not show you Pacific Fabrics 


write to us for free samples and list of retailers, who will 
supply your wants. 


PACIFIC MILLS 
Boston - Mass 
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OR your protection, look 
forthe name ‘‘AURORA” 
woven at the top of Curtains 
and onthe endof Yard Goods. 


It means that you are getting the 
genuine ‘‘ Aurora’’—a lightweight 
drapery fabric that will wear better, 
look better and is better than any 
of its many imitations. 

Ideal for Casement or French 
Windows, Doorways, Bedrooms, 
Bungalows and Suburban Homes. 
Comes in colors to match any deco- 
rative scheme — plain, mission or im- 
itation stencil patterns. At the better 
stores everywhere. Your dealer will 
supply samples. 

Beware of imitations — insist upon 


“MOSS ROSE” 4822: 
DRAPERIES 
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RIBBONS—Buy From First Hands 


) From the mill to you direct delivered 
s 


at your post-office or door by mail. 
To introduce our goods, we will send you 
5 yards best quality, all silk, heavy, high 
lustre plain taffeta ribbon, 39g inches wide, 
for 50 cents; 256 yards of satin taffeta, 444 
inches wide, for 50 cents, in either Black, 
White, Pink, Blue, Scarlet, Cardinal, 
Navy, Brown, Old Rose or Copenhagen. 

Send for samples, circular and prices, 


THE BONSILE 00., Dept. F, 42 Broadway, New York, City 
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WHAT OTHER WOMEN 
HAVE FOUND OUT 


It is Surprising 


to find how many uses children can make of 
a breadboard, which is an excellent device 
for saving sewing-tables and the tops of 
other tables from damage. When a sick 
child is able to sit up in bed the board makes 
a fine place for toys. On the floor of the 
playroom block castles and dolls’ houses 
may be built upon-it, and even small trajns 
may be run. Placed on top of a table it 
serves very well for the children’s painting 
outfits. F. W.P. 


For Cleaning Windows 


a dish-mop will be found useful, as with it 
you can easily reach places which would 
otherwise be hard to clean. It is wise to 
have two mops: one to be dampened for wash- 
ing, the other to be kept dry for polishing. 


In Planning fora New Linen-Closet 


remember that if the shelf that is to be waist 
high is made much wider than the others it 
will be a great help when sorting articles, 
serving as a table. It will also pay to keep 
in the closet a thin board for use when re- 
moving articles from points near the bot- 
tom of the pile. Just slip the board in where 
you need to get something, and use it asa 
lever with which to raise the things that are 
above it. : j.C.G 


Articles Made of Irish Crochet 


may be kept in shape by this method: 
Wash carefully and rinse thoroughly; then 
dip them in a basin of warm water in which 
a teaspoonful of sugar has been dissolved. 
Next put them in a dry cloth and squeeze, 
after which pull them into shape and pin 
upon a cushion. Be careful to fasten down 
each part of the articles and they will dry 
satisfactorily. Mrs. L. D. C. 


Inexpensive Green for Table Decoration 


may be gathered in the autumn, provided 
one can get mountain laurel, which abounds 
in many localities. If the laurel is placed 
in fresh water it will not only keep green 
all during the winter, but it will also take 
on a new lease of life, throwing out fresh 
leaves. Where flowers are out of the ques- 
tion in winter a vase of mountain-laurel 
leaves on the table will be found to be a good 
substitute. M. . 


In Cleaning White Enamel Woodwork 


try using sweet milk and ammonia: two 
tablespoonfuls of the latter to a quart of 
milk. This mixture will not turn the enamel 
yellow, as some cheap kinds of soap are 
likely to do. B.C. 


Pillow-Shams May be Held in Place 


on a metal bed if they are gathered on a 
brass rod; two ordinary picture hooks, such 
as are hung on moldings, being used on the 


metal bar at the head of the bed to keep ' 


them in place. 5D. k. 


When Planting Bulbs This Autumn 


use an apple-corer, pressing the sharp end 
into the ground the desired depth. After 
removing the corer insert the bulb in the 
hole and replace as much of the soil as can 
be packed in. For bulbs of good size make 
several holes close together. This method 
of planting on a lawn is very satisfactory, as 
no unsightly marks are left. M.C.R. 


A Box on the Back Porch for Rubbish 


will keep the yard much cleaner. Have the 
box hooked to the porch on a level with the 
top step, so that dirt may be swept directly 
into it instead of over the step into the 
yard. The box may be easily unhooked 
and emptied. C.'S: 


A Paintbrush Will Get Dust Out of Cracks 


better than any duster will, for a cloth cannot 
reach all the corners. Try the brush when 
you are cleaning baseboards, window-sashes, 
etc.,and you willappreciateit. A. P. L. 


Parasols May be Kept in Condition 


through the winter months if every section 
is stuffed lightly with tissue paper when 
putting the parasols away. The paper will 
prevent creasing, which causes the silk to 
crack. Mrs. C. N 


Tie a Paper Bag Over the Food-Chopper 


when grinding stale bread. It will prevent 
the crumbs from scattering. When the bag 
is full empty it into a dish and then fill it 
again. L. C. W 


A Good Suggestion About Letters 


when a family is scattered is given by a 
Southern woman. The family circle in her 
case consists of a mother, two daughters, a 
daughter-in-law and an aunt. Each member 
writes every day the happenings, big or lit- 
tle, in her own home that seem worth noting, 
and each week mails this journal to that 
member of the family who is nearest to her. 
This one reads it and remails it to another, 
and soon. The letters go to Nova Scotia, 
Louisiana, Missouri and British Columbia, 
and are read with avidity in each place. 
Coming each week they form a continued 
story, and give opportunity for friendly argu- 
ments and repartee, or for “riding hobbies.”’ 
The Christmas journals are usually “‘ works 
of art.” This idea is a good one for many 
reasons, but particularly because it keeps 
together the members of a family who are 
widely scattered. ¥. &, S&S. 
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The Fashion Book 
You Want 


This De Luxe Bedell 
Book of Fashions 


nite fr ittotry FREE, 
Write for it today 

A big picture Fashion 

Book, showing every new 

authentic style. The 

largest, most costly, and 

most exclusive Fashion 

Book published. The 

recognized style authority with superb lithographed 
colored cover, is yours for a postcard request. 


’ Shop in New York FREE 


The, opportunity is yours to select your Fall ward- 
robe from New York, and pay the same Jow prices 
as the fashionable women who patronize Bedell’s 
Famous New York Retail Stores. 

Just think of the opportunity—the comfort of shop- 

ping at your leisure in your own home and selecting 

the same styles and enjoying the same low prices. 


ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES 
We pay all Mail or Express | Perfect satisfaction 
a to any town in the | guaranteed or your 
United States. money back promptly 
_. Think of being able to grasp opportunities 
like these without more effort than it takes to 
write a postcard for this 


eetSent Postpaid FREE 


Exquisite Fall Costume a | () 
Dressy English Serge 








Customary $15 Value 
Like Picture—Express Prepaid 
Dress No. 19J—We are offering the readers of THE 
Lapis’ HoME JouRNAL a charmingly fashioned new 
Fall Dress at a price that should bring many new cus- 
tomers, as the value is more than unusual. The model 
is joe pe for afternoon wear yet durably practical 
in model and fabric for hard service. A dainty collar 
and yoke of allover silk embroidery net is prettily 
set off with piping of messaline silk. The front has 
, two rows of rich silk braid finished with fine satin, add- 
ing avery smart effect. “An artistic cuff of silk piped 
braid and satin points with small trimming buttons 
finishes the kimono sleeve. The empire waist line is 
belted with the wide silk braid. The side fastening 
effect continues on the skirt through the front gore join- 
ing with a deep button trimmed lap, while the pointed 
roll of satin held by three silk trimming buttons carries 
out the design with pleasing harmony. The back has 
the stylish new sash panel hanging from the high waist 
line and smartly shaped at bottom, with silk buttons 
adding a pretty trimming touch. The material is a 
po | dependable quality of English serge woven es- 
pecially for dresses, and having that supple quality that 
drapes softly and insures excellent wear. Black, 0 
navy or brown. An extraordinary bargain at $1 


14 West 14th Street 
(@MPANY New York City 
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The Most Stylish 


Shoe Made 


Smart, snug fitting shoes in all the new 


leathers and fabrics —every one 


with the wonderful 
Red (ross comfort 


In all the newest leathers and fabrics the Red Cross Shoe has 
smarter lines and fits closer than any other shoe. 

Until they saw the Red Cross Style Book or tried on the actual 
shoe at their dealers, so many women thought that the comfort 
of a Red Cross Shoe was due to soft leather, a low heel, clumsy 


lines and loose fit. 


As a matter of fact, the comfort of the Red Cross Shoe is due to 
the way it fits the foot and follows its every movement asa glove 
moves with the hand. Although of the regular thickness, the sole 
is perfectly supple. This is due to the Special Red Cross Tanning 
Process which preserves all the natural life and elasticity of the 
leather— makes the sole bend with every movement of the foot. 


It makes the Red Cross Shoe comfortable the first time you wear it. You don’t 
have to go through the torture of ‘‘breaking it in.” 
Write today for the Red Cross Style Book. It 

will show you the new models that will be worn 


this fall. 


Select the one you like best. Then go to 


your dealer’s and try it on. 


If your dealer hasn’t it, write us and we 
will send you the name of one who has, or 
supply you direct, fit guaranteed. We have fitted 
over 50,000 women by mail, we can fit you. 


High Shoes, $4, $4.50 and $5. 


Oxfords, $3.50 


and $4. Address, The Krohn, Fechheimer 
Co., 501-521 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati, O. 


“ Bends 
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Trade Mark 


ed( Toss Sid 


We have the Fall Red Cross Models 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham The Drennen Co. 
Montgomery Bullock Shoe Co. 
ARIZONA 
os N. Diamond & Bros. 
N.Y. Department Store 
WARKANSA AS 
The Leader 
CALIFORNIA 
SanFrancisco Philadelphia Shoe Store 
. Goodman & Son 
Oakland Park Shoe Co. 
Sacramento Lavenson’s, Inc. 
Weinstock, Lubin & Co. 
Los Angeles oe Shoe Store, 


B Staub Shoe Co. 
COLORADO 
Denver Daniels & Fisher Stores 
Co.; Michaelson Bros. 
Lo ont E.G. Dudley & Co. 
ONNECTICUT 
Hartford Bdwia Aishberg 
Bridge Re ort W. K. Mollan 
ISTRICT oF COLUMBIA 
m S. Kann & Sons Co. 


A 
Jacksonville Ouk & Peters 
Pensacola N. G. Forchheimer 
GEORGIA 


Savannah A. 5S. Nichols 
ate 0 Rice & O'Connor Sh. Co. 


Boise H. M. Hubert Shoe Co. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago The Boston Store 
Rothschild & Co, 
J. L- Temple 
R. A. Schoenfeld Co. 
Springfield Siebert Bros. 
Bloomington C. D. Twaddle 


Quine N. Heintz & So 
INDIANA 7 


Indianapolis Geo. J. Marott; Marott 
Department Store 

Reed Shoe Co. 

Beitner’s Sons 

Reed Shoe Co. 

Fadely & Son 

The Economy Shoe Store 
Richardson Dry G’ds Co. 


W. L.. White Shoe Co. 
Roshek Bros. Co. 

R. Bretscher Shoe Co. 
Hertzler & Boesch 
Mueller Bros. Co, 
Wilson Shoe Co, 
Nebe Shoe Co. 


Starkweather Shoe Co. 
Bros. & Co. 


se Straus & Sons Co, 


New Orleans Chas. A. Kaufman Co. 
Monroe The Famous Co. 


MAINE 
Portland Holmes Shoe Store 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore I. Teweles 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston J. C. Frederick,59 Tem- 
ple Place 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit P. J. Schmidt, 42 Mich- 
gan Ave 
Lansing F. N. jo a Co, 
Bay City Oppenheim & Levy 
Saginaw Oppenheim & Levy 
Battle Creek The Shoe Market 
AnnArbor Mack & Co. 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis L. S. Donaldson Co. 
St. Pa Mannheimer Bros. 
Duluth I. Freimuth 
Winona Interstate Merc. Co. 
MISEUSEIEPE 
— — eh me & Co. 
cksburg Talley Dry Goods Co. 
MISSOURI 


St. Louis J. G. Brandt Shoe Co. 


Mitchell-Gollar Shoe Co. 


Swope Shoe Co. 
Kansas ow Robinson Shoe Co 


PEMONTAN 7 ak Weaver Shoe Co, 
MSymons Dry Goods Co. 
SREBRA KA 


a L, Brandeis & Son 
fo pitites & Paine 
NEW JERSEY 
Jersey )- file te & Co. 
Paterson Meyer Bros. 
H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
M, Levy & Sons 
Geo. Hammel 
East Orange R. H. Muir 
Montclair B. Berlow 
aw MEXICO 
Joyce-Pruit Co. 
RE 


I. Blyn & Sons, 10 stores 
C. F, Selman, 564 Main 
St., next to Flint & Kent 
J. A. Dorrance & Son 
Schenectady O. L, Behr & Co, 
seoqhemntes A. C. Tolley & Co, 
F, S. Iszard Co. 
Dunkirk A. Weinberg 
Dow S. Barnes & Co. 
Herkimer F. H, Bresee 
NORTH CAROLINA 
eller Bros. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Bismarck A. W. Lucas Co. 
Farge I. Herbst 
HIO 


Cincimmati The Potter Shoe Co. 
The Alms & Doepke Co. 


Cincinnati Lorentz ee Co. 
Cleveland enn May 
G. W. Crouse, 1726 W. 
25th St. 
Columbus A. E. Pitts Shoe House 
Dayton Reed Shoe Co. 
Toledo H. M. & R. Shoe Co. 
W. F. Barrett 
Akron Shumaker & Co, 
Portsmouth Chas. Winter 
OKLAHOMA 


Kennedy Merc. Co. 
F. M. Chilson 
Hunt-Riddick Merc, Co. 

n L. Lyons 


ortlan Bannon & Co. 
PENNSYLVA NIA 
Pittsburg Red Cross Shoe Store, 
210 Sixth St. 
Scranton A. & J. Hurwitz 
Erie The Leader Shoe Co. 
Allentown N.A. Haas & Son 
Johnatown Schwartz Bros. 
Altoona A. Simon & Co. 
Lebanon Reed Bros. 
Lancaster J. W. Hiemenz 
Washington 1 ate nae 


The Famous,410 Union St. 
Chattancoga Louis Wassman & Co. 


Houston Mistrot-Munn Co. 
San Antonio Wolff & Marx Co, 
L. G. Gilbert 
Flatto Shoe Co. 
Hodges Dry Goods Co. 
elo = C. B. Henderson 
Midland Gro. & Dry 
Goods Co. 


UTAH 
Salt Lake Cy. Robinson Bros. Co. 
Ogden S.J. Burt & Bros. 
Golden Rule Merc, Co. 
NIA 


S.J. Thomas & Co. 
Nelms- Harris Shoe Co. 
GTON 


Tacoma L. H. Fisher 
meow Bickates Shee. Store 
Matchee Ellis-Forde Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Locke Shoe Co. 
ONSIN 
Milwaukee The Boston Store 
Racine Ernie Johnson 
La Crosse —_ Frye Shoe Co. 
PORTO RICO 
San Juan = Americo Salas 


and leading dealers in all cities 
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“No! They are not all the same” 


“Wear-Ever 


Aluminum Utensils 
are different 





Of course, aluminum is aluminum, but utensils 
may differ in purity, in thickness, in handles, in 
finish. 
Purity. ‘“Wear-Ever” utensils are 9 per cent pure. 
Thickness. They are made thick enough to pre- 
vent denting readily ; hick enough to guaranteea 
lifetime of satisfactory service. 
Handles. ‘Take hold of the aluminum handle of 
a hot aluminum utensil—even with the usual 
“holder”—and you quickly will be convinced 
that aluminum is a “‘ good conductor of heat.”” The 
handles of “* Wear-Ever”’ utensils are made of the 
best tinned steel. Aluminum handles would becoine 
too hot — wooden handles would burn off or break. 
The handles of ““Wear-Ever”’ utensils are gripped 
to the utensils by aluminum rivets with large heads. 
The heads are not sunk into the side of the utensil— 
the side remains of uniform thickness, strong 
enough to hold the handle on firmly for years. 
Finish. The outside of a “* Wear-Ever”’ utensil is 
polished. The inside is hardened by an electrical 
process which makes the metal harder, smoother, 
less liable to be discolored by food or water con- 
taining alkali or iron, and more easily cleaned than 
wouldbe possibleif the utensils were not so finished. 
THE ‘‘WEAR-EVER’’ TRADE-MARK 
is your guarantee of Safety, Saving, Service. 
Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that ““ Wear-Ever” 
If your dealer cannot supply you with ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ 
ware, just fill in and mail the coupon below, enclosing 
15 two-cent stamps (Canadian stamps accepted), and 
we'll send you, prepaid, the 1-quart saucepan pictured. 
Write for booklet,‘‘The Wear-Ever Kitchen.” 
THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 
Dept. 12 New Kensington, Pa. 


or NORTHERN ALUMINUM CO., Ltd., Toronto 
Distributing Agents for Canada. 











THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 


Dept. 12, New Kensington, Pa. 


or Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
(Distributing Agents for Canada.) 


Please send me, prepaid, sample 1-quart ““Wear-Ever”’ 
Saucepan, for which I enclose 15 two-cent stamps 
(30c.), money to be refunded if test is not satisfactory. 


Name_ ecient sesdsaidepaaiplceecny 


Address 


Dealer’s Name SEE 
———_z=zqqK*K_*_*_>_#~iaJ&~S&& So 








$19.50 


On Approval 
Freight Paid 









° Grand li d S | 
Bishop x:,iz. Quality and Style 

We sell this beautiful, $40.00 Genuine brass Bed, 
Colonial Style, Direct to you for $19.50. 

We ship it On Approval and Prepay Freight to all 
points east of Mississippi River and north of Tennessee 
line, allowing freight that far to points beyond. 

Or, we will send the Bed with guaranteed Springs and 
Cotton-felt Mattress complete for $29.50 (worth $60.00). 
Our tremendous output and quick cash sales Direct from the 
**World’s Furniture Center’ make our low prices possible. 

If you don’t find this Bed superior to beds sold else- 
where at double our prices, send it back at our 
and we will refund your money. Full size clouble bed, 4 ft. 
6 in. wide, by 6 ft. 4 in. long, with heavy 2-in. continuous 
Pillars. Either Bright or ‘‘Satin’’ finish — both guaranteed 
for 10 years. With 


Bishop’s Book of Correct Styles 


you may furnish your home throughout at once or grad- 
ually, from time to time, being sure of artistic and harmo- 
nious results. 


For many years thousands of discriminating buyers have 
travelled far to our showrooms in Grand Rapids to save 
money and get home-furnishing suggestions. For the 


of those who cannot come, we have issued our 
handsome and instructive Portfolio of 186 pages. It 
contains colored plates of artistically furnished rooms in 
“‘period'’ and modern styles. Shows correct shades of 
popular,Grand Rapids finishes. Illustrates and describes 
over One thousand styles of dependable furniture. 

We will send this elaborate book, postage paid, if you 
will enclose 25 cents to Show your interest. The 25 cents may 
be deducted from your order. If you don’t think the book a 
correct Guide to Furniture Buying, send it back and we will 
refund your money and the postage you pay in returning it. 

Write for the Book now and get the benefit of high 
quality at Direct prices. 

References: Any Grand Rapids Bank. 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 
13-27 Ionia Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 














THE LITTLE HOUSE 
PROBLEMS 


Color of Doors and Window-Shades 


In our new house the woodwork downstairs 
will be oiled and varnished, but upstairs where 
the wood is soft we intend painting it white. 
The house outside is to be white with green 
trim. Should the doors be painted on the out- 
side to match the inside trim? How should 
the doors be treated in case they open between 
two rooms which are painted differently? 
Should the window-shades match all over a 
house, or should they be chosen to blend with 
each room? es 


Since your house is to be white with green 
trim the outside doors must be either white or 
green. The inside woodwork is not to be con- 
sidered at all, except on the inside of the door, 
where it must match the interior trim. This 
covers your other question also, for doors 
are always painted or stained to match the 
room where they form a part of the woodwork 
when closed. For instance, if a hall is finished 
in a brown stain and a bedroom opening off 
it is done in white, the hall side of the door 
must be brown and the room side white. 
This is one of the best reasons for avoiding 
too many varieties of woodwork in one house. 
The window-shades must be alike all over the 
house, as this gives the desired uniformity from 
the exterior, where a glimpse of a different 
color or tone in each window would appear 
very odd and attract considerable attention. 
Window-shades are so conspicuous as seen 
from the exterior of a house that we may 
almost look upon them as part of the outside 
trim, like blinds. 


A Bungalow is Suitable for Anybody 


We are two girls who have been left by our 
parents a house too large for us to live in alone. 
We are thinking that perhaps we will build a 
bungalow on our own land, with six rooms and 
a bath. We do not know much about bunga- 
lows. Are they becoming very popular? Are 
they just as good for winter as for summer, 
and are they really more for poor people or 
just for young married couples? What do you 
advise? They seem to us to be very handy for 
housekeeping. LILLE. 


THE JourNAL has published from time to 
time a great variety of bungalows with such 
a wide range of cost that they meet almost 
any demand. This type of house, being one- 
storied, simple and unconventional, compara- 
tively speaking, recommends itself to many 
people for divers reasons: it may be inex- 
pensively built, it may be inexpensively fur- 
nished, and it is the best for simple and easy 
housekeeping. To own or live in one proclaims 
one neither poor, rich, married nor single, since, 
although poor people may choose such homes 
because they are reasonable in price, the rich 
do so because they offer a simpler mode of liv- 
ing, which comes as a relief from too much 
ceremony. Young married people may choose 
a bungalow as offering the minimum of care 
and responsibility, but for two unmarried 
young women bungalows are equally suitable 
because they are compact and homelike. 
Your idea of building a bungalow on your 
own property, if you have a good site for it, 
is an excellent one. 


Calcimining Wall Paper Will Lighten It 


On my bedroom walls is a brown paper 
which, although good in tone, makes my room 
too dark, and yet I cannot afford to repaper. 
Some time ago I read somewhere of treating 
a displeasing wall paper with a coat of 
calcimine to subdue the flashy pattern and 
make the paper lighter. What can I do with 
mine? CuBa. 

The use of calcimine washed over an un- 
pleasantly showy paper, to subdue it and make 
it appear shadowy, is known to be satisfactory 
in many instances. It is not always possi- 
ble to calcimine a dark paper and get just the 
tone you desire, but you can certainly get a 
much lighter and more cheerful tone for your 
bedroom in this way. 


Do Not Use Eucalyptus Buds for Draperies 
I have been given draperies made of euca- 
lyptus buds strung with silver beads, enough 
for portiéres between two large arches. So far 
I have never used them, as they have a strong 
and unpleasant odor, and I have never really 
liked them. I have been told, however, that 
they are quite valuable; and so I wonder if 
you can tell me if the draperies can be treated 
so as to lose the unpleasant odor, and if they 
would ever be anything but a curiosity if 
hung. LOUISE. 

I feel that your best adviser in this matter is 
your own taste, which you say has always been 
averse to these curious portiéres. Even if 
they are valuable and curious they are not ap- 
propriate for door draperies, and my advice is 
not to use them. The unpleasant odor you 
speak of might fade away in time, if they were 
exposed to the air; but that it exists is in itself 
a sufficient reason for not hanging them, for I 
should scarcely dare to recommend a method 
of cleaning them, not knowing what would be 
the result to the buds. Keep them as curios, 
either put away, or else ina room devoted to 
similar interesting things, if you have one; but 
do not use them in the living part of your 
house, for one does not wish one’s home to be 
a museum. 





NOTE—The Editors of this department will answer 
in The Journal any question that may be sent to them 
relating to the interior decoration of small houses, apart- 
ments or flats. Where a plan of decoration for an 
entire room is desired such advice as is possible by mail 
will be gladly given, provided a clear description of the 
room is sent, its exact dimensions, its relation to other 
rooms, and its exposure, and the approximate amount 
desired to be spent upon it. Where a sketch of the 
room can be sent it is better. 

Answers by mail will be cheerfully given, but only 
where a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 
Address all questions to The Editors of The Little House, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsy!vania. 
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no possible danger. 


the wash-board. 








A Word to Housewives 
from the Standard Oil Company 


VERY woman knows the cleansing qualities of 
naphtha and benzine. 
either of these for washing clothes, as they are 

dangerous to handle around the stove. 

Parowax is our trade name for pure refined paraffine, — 

another petroleum product, with all the cleansing properties 
of naphtha and benzine,—but with no odor, no taste, 


It is so pure you may chew it like gum. 

A little Parowax, shaved, and boiled with the clothes 
and the usual amount of shaved soap, dissolves the grease 
and dirt and brings the things out fresh and clean. 

No hard rubbing; none of the destructive wear of 


Parowax saves labor and saves clothes. 

It can not injure the daintiest fabric. 

A pound package of Parowax contains four cakes — 
enough for about sixteen boilers of wash. 

Parowax costs but little and is sold by grocers, drug- 
gists and general dealers everywhere. 

We ask you to try Parowax in this week’s washing; 
or to have your laundress try it. 





Standard Oil Company 


( Incorporated ) 


It is impracticable to use 


We shall be glad to 
send you a sample 
cake free if you will 
send us your name. 
Address Dept. 10, 56 
New St., New York. 
















































Next to 
a good 
dentist — 
the best 
friend 
to your 





TOOTH BRUSH 


You cannot clean teeth by brushing over 
them. Norcan you properly reach the Jack 
teeth with an ordinary straight brush. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic is the 
brush that thoroughly cleanses in 
and around ad/ the teeth —its 
curved handle and irregular tufts 
are for this purpose. 

The individual yellow box pro- 
tects against fell Rigid or 
flexible handle. Prices, 25,35, 40c. 
Every brush fully guaranteed. We re- 

place tf defective. Our interesting 
booklet is yours for the asking. 


Florence Mfg. Co. 





FOR INFANTS AND CHILDREN 
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Puts on like a coat. 
No Pins—No Buttons. 
Double - breasted 


over Abdomen— 


IT WON’T WORK UP 





Because 
It Ties Below Curve 


a/ —< of Abdomen 
_ Packed in Purity Package 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Write for Booklet and 
Price List and our Intro- 
ductory Offer of two gar- 





110 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
Sole makers of Pro-phy-lac-ticTooth, 
Hair, Military and Hand Brushes. 


ments for price of one. 


» EARNSHAW KNITTING CO. 
1201 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 











WOVEN 


CASH's names 


are better than marking ink for wens Somers, 
household linen, etc. Your name can be inter- 
woven with a fine cambric tape in Fast CoLors, 
12 dozen full name $2, 6 dozen $1.25, 3 dozen 85c, 
other prices on application. Send for Samples to 


J. & J. CASH, Limited 
506 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn., U.S.A. 






















Our beautiful catalog of babywear 
S t fr t Pictures 

en ee ON LFequest and prices 
of ‘‘every baby need’’; 52 pages; 300 illustrations; 
a money, time and trouble saver for mothers. 





Solid Oak Extension Dining Table and Chairs $2050 


48 in. , Round Top, Pedestal Dining Table, extends to 72in. ,$13.50. 4 Dining Chairs,$7. 6 Dining Chairs, $10. 


This sensational price 
is made possible by 
our original method 
of manufacturing in 
sections and shipping 
in a compact package 
which may be un- 
packed and the furni- 
ture made ready for 
use in thirty minutes. 
Don't confuse this fur- 
niture with cheap 
furniture. We manu- 
facture quality furni- 
ture only. 





You do not risk one 
cent. Use the furni- 
ture for thirty days in 
your home. Proveour 
claim that you cannot 
duplicate it for double 
our price—then if you 
are not satisfied notify 
us and we will return 
all the money you 
have paid. 

Free catalog full of 
similar bargains, giv- 
ing full details, anda 
postal will bring it to 
you. Send forit today, 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 310 Rust Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. 


The oldest and largest firm of its kind in the world. 
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On new walls or old—in the 
home or place of business— the 
highest requirements of decora- 
tive harmony, of healthfulness 
and service, are best satisfied by di 


VANTTA 








THE WASHABLE 
WALL COVE 


The dull finished 
Sanitas reproductions 
of all the finest papers 
and fabrics are really 
wonderful in their 
soft, beautiful effects. 
These, too, are as 
easily cleaned and 
possess the same 
unequalled qualities 
as the glazed Sanitas 
reproductions of plain 
and fancy tiles for 
bathrooms, kitchen, 
pantnies, etc. 







ra 


RING 


Sanitas is printed 
in oil colors on strong 
muslin. It is fade 
proof, stain proof, | 2... # 
dust and dirt proof, 
never cracks, never 
tears, and is instantly 
cleaned with a damp 
cloth. It costs no 
more than good 
cartridge paper. 


See the full line of Sanitas 
samples at your dealer’s or 
decorator’s. Have its wonderful 
service qualities demonstrated — 
or write us your needs fully, 
describing the room or rooms 
you wish to decorate, and you'll receive suitable 
Sanitas samples and interior sketches free. 


STANDARD OIL CLOTH CO. 
320 Broadway, Dept. H, New York 
STAMPED on MERITAS 


The Guaranteed Oilcloth 


When buyingtableoilclothaskforit 
by the name “Meritas,” GUAR- 
ANTEED by this trade-mark 
EVERY YARD s¢amped on the back of every yard. 





Dull Finished 
Sanitas Design 





Sanitas Tile Design 
with Border 





























Anchors Rugs and Carpets 
To The Floor 


Invisibly Securely 
yet permitting easy quick removal for 
cleaning. 

. No sewing No curling edges 

No slipping of rugs on smooth floors 

Simply perfect for “runners” 
25c per box of 12. Ask your dealer. Or 
een ane in stamps for sample set of 4, 
enough for small rug. 


THE DE LONG HOOK AND EYE COMPANY 
Philadelphia 





























Fxtra large Stencil Outfit for all home decorations. Consists of 
12 cut stencils on oil board, 6 tubes best oil colors, 2 brushes, 5 
thumb tacks. Also book with full directions, chart of colors, 
hundreds of new designs. Free with outfit. Handsome stenciled 
Aberdeen Crash Pillow Top, 20x20 inches. Stencils can be 
many times. Especially suited for begi drawing or trac- 
ing necessary, The complete outfit prepaid for special price, $1.00. 
French Art Stencil Co. ,.Dept.E,133 West 23rd8t.,New York City. 











Send for our new fancy work book, just off the press. 
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THE LITTLE HOUSE 
PROBLEMS 


Awnings and Screens Both Desirable 


I am furnishing a cottage which has a large 
porch which I have screened. The house, be- 
ing on the sunny side of the street, requires 
some kind of shades, but I dislike the blinds 
that most people here use, and prefer awnings. 
Is it allowable to use awnings and screens, 
having the screens made so that one section 
will swing open to permit the regulation of 
the awning? I want to make a pretty room 
of this porch. MABEL S. 


There is absolutely no reason why having 
screens for your windows should prevent your 
having awnings as well, if you arrange them 
as you have suggested, so the screens will not 
prevent the manipulation of the awnings. As 
screens and awnings are for entirely different 
purposes the one in no way takes the place 
of the other, and we all know the delightful 
and inviting aspect a well-shaded piazza 
presents. 


Altering Hall to Accommodate Refrigerator 


My entrance hall is thirty-three feet by nine, 
and one end of it is the only place where I can 
keep my refrigerator and a small safe. These 
are consequently in full view of any one enter- 
ing my front door, and if the door at the rear is 
open one sees through to the back yard. IfI 
have a partition put up halfway, or rather, if I 
divide the hall by a partition with a doorway in 
it, and use hangings, will it spoil the effect of 
my house, making it appear smaller? Or do 
you advise using a screen which can be screwed 
to the floor? CAROLINA. 

Your hall is so long that there is plenty of 
room for you to partition off a space of eight 
feet for a small back hall for your refrigerator 
and safe, which would receive light from the 
back door. If there was not sufficient light 
you could have the upper part of the back 
door made of glass. In the partition put a 
single door, opening into the front hall, but do 
not use draperies, as draperies are used be- 
tween two rooms which you wish to have ap- 
pear to be practically one room. This partition 
will make your back hall belong to the domestic 
part of the house, and the door will no more 
require a portiére than does the door between 
the dining-room and the butler’s pantry. A 
screen would not be advisable, as it could not 
keep noises and odors from the living-room 
that should be confined to the kitchen. 


The Best Shades for a Candelabrum 

Some time ago I received a five-branch 
brass candelabrum as a gift. I wish to get 
shades for it. Will you kindly tell me what kind 
will be correct and still be inexpensive? I like 
the stenciled ones, or something on that order, 
but would not five shades be “‘too much’? 

Mrs. C. 

I feel that unless you are planning to use 
your candelabrum on the dinner-table, where 
the light from the candles might be too strong 
for the eyes, it will be more effective to use 
it without shades. That is the way they 
were originally used, and it is the way that 
gives by far the most charming effect. If, 
however, you need the candelabrum on the 
table small paper shades of the rather narrow 
“Empire” shape, either decorated, fluted or 
plain, as your fancy dictates, will be best to 
use with it. 


How to Decorate a Small Vestibule 

Will you please suggest something that I 
can use as a curtain on a glass panel two feet 
square in our outer front door? This opens 
into a vestibule four feet square, where there 
is no room for a table. I would thank you 
very much to suggest some decoration in the 
line of wall paper, pictures or whatever you 
think suitable. The interior is papered in a 
sort of softtan-brown. I thought of using plain 
net for the curtain and embroidering some 
floral design on it, using Irish crochet roses 
for the flower part. What do you think of 
that idea? FREDRICA. 


I think you make a mistake to try to elab- 
orate a vestibule as small as yours. Ifits walls 
need papering to finish them I would suggest a 
perfectly plain rough tan paper—an oatmeal 
paper would answer the purpose. You need 
nothing in the vestibule except a simple pot- 
tery umbrella-jar. A pretty, deep écru cross- 
bar scrim shirred on small rods above and 
below the glass of your front door will make the 
best curtain for the panel. Here there should 
be nothing noticeably ornate, for simplicity 
and unobtrusiveness should mark the exteriors 
of our homes. 


Curtains, Spreads and Covers for a Bedroom 
My bedroom is sixteen feet by fourteen, and 
the two windows face one to the north and one 
to the west. The carpet is green, the wood- 
work and furniture are golden oak, and the 
walls are white. The beds are in the style 
called ‘‘Napoleon.”’ I shall be pleased if you 
will suggest what is proper for curtains, spreads 
and covers—something I can make myself or 
get near here. A FaRMER’s WIFE. 


Can you stencil? If so here is an excellent 
opportunity for it. Get a soft shade of tan 
linen—a little deeper than écru—and make 
for each bed a spread long enough to draw up 
and cover the pillows, as this is the way to 
dress this type of bed. Stencil a conventional 
border all around the edge, perhaps four 
inches wide, so that it will lie along the top 
edge of the mattress, and put a large figure, 
round or oval, in the center of each spread. 
Do not choose a heavy design, but one with 
garlands and light tracery; and do it in greens 
and dull rose, with a touch of black and yellow. 
Make a table-cover of the same material, using 
the same design. For curtains I advise a soft, 
gray-green, ‘‘sun-fast” material, as it will offer 
a more distinct color note, which the white 
walls demand. 
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The Story of My Model Kitchen 


[By A YOUNG HOUSEWIFE] 


Note:—This is the first of a series of articles on ‘“‘Model Kitchens.’’ 
The next will be a story by an experienced housekeeper. 


HEN I was married I wanted a 

model kitchen. I had it all planned 

in my mind’s eye. But it was out of the 

question to attempt to build. We hadn’t 
enough money. 

So I had to begin housekeeping with 

an old-fashioned kitchen that was not in 


any respect 
000 
O00 


















ideal. 

I used to 
think I should 
die of fatigue 
in that tread- 
mill of a kitch- 
en. I know 
that I took 
millions of 
steps to and 
from the pan- 
try, the table, 
and the cup- 
board. 

One day the 
line, ‘‘Saves 
Miles of Steps’’ caught my eye. The 
article told how to arrange a kitchen around 
the Hoosier Cabinet. 

The very next week I saw the Hoosier 
sign in a furniture store window, and 
went in. 

The big aluminum-covered table which 
slides in and out of the Hoosier was what 
appealed to me first. My table had really 
been the center of all my kitchen diffi- 
culties. It was always cluttered and 
crowded when I began working, and 
always some distance from everything I 
wanted. 

The Hoosier not only gave me a big 
new table in less space than my old table 
but it also gave mea place forall my tools 
and supplies within arm’s reach. You 
never saw anything like it. 

When I found I could pay for it in a 
few weeks at a dollar a week, I bought it. 
(As a matter of fact I found afterward it 
saved me enough supplies to nearly equal 
the payment each week. ) 

I moved out my old table, put the 
cupboard in its place and put the Hoosier 
in the corner where the cupboard had been. 

With this arrangement my whole plan 
of kitchen work changed. 

My pantry off in the corner became obso- 
lete. [used to go inand out of it a score of 
times daily. Now I scarcely opened the 
door once. I 
found I did 
not need the 
cupboard, so 
I sold it. My 
Hoosier Cabi- 
net took the 
place. of these 
things. I 
saved a dozen 
trips or more 
every day to 
the cellar. And 
the new plan 
put my stove 


Icansitdowninfrontofmy an eink 
Hoosier table in comfort almost within 
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A kitchen that was not in 
any respect ideal 





arm’s length. The kitchen seemed almost 
too good to be true. 

You will notice in the little picture of 
my kitchen how I now keep my spices in 
the little glass jars that come already fitted 
into the shelf on the left cupboard door. 

The sugar I have at my finger tips in 
an ingenious dust-proof bin. 

My little blue bowls and my kitchen 
dishes, cups and saucers, as well as my 
package goods, cereals, extracts, etc., I 
keep in the big cupboard at the top of the 
cabinet. It’s surprising how much that 
cupboard holds. 

Then there is a large metal bread and 
cake box in the bottom and drawers for 
my dish cloths, towels, spoons and cut- 
lery. It is really the most complete thing 
I ever saw for the kitchen. I am fairly 
in love with it. 

I have a place for pans and kettles and 
lids — in fact all of my kitchen tools. 

I even have a cunning little clock- 
faced want list 
on the door in 
front of the 
flour bin. All 
I have to do 
is turn the 
hands around 
to the things 
I want to 
remember to 
order. 

The flour 
bin is almost 
a wizard. It 
would be hard 
to estimate 
how many 
miles of steps 
it has saved me. The bin holds more 
than 65 pounds. It is all metal with a 
sliding glass front and is dust-proof, so my 
flour keeps in perfect condition, When I 
want flour I merely turn the crank under- 
neath the hopper until I get all I want — 
without a bit of waste or a single step. 

Better, even, than all these things 
though, I can sit down in front of my 
Hoosier table and work in absolute com- 
fort. Iam no longer bothered with the 
size of my kitchen. My Hoosier zs my 
kitchen. Everything I need is in it. When I 
want to bake I get through in half the time. 
It takes much less time to prepare a meal. 
Everything is in front of me. I scarcely 
take a step. Every day I save at least an 
hourand sometimestwo. And my Hoosier 

has paid for itself long ago in actual saving. 

A fascinating little book entitled, 
** Saving Miles of Steps,” has been printed 
by the Hoosier Company, 110 Leslie St., 
New Castle, Ind. It tells a lot of homely 
truths that women like you and me ought 
to think about. You won’t wonder that 
400,000 already use the Hoosier Cabinet 
when you read this book. It is illustrated 
in colors. You will find it well worth 
reading. Itis free. Send for it. 





When I want flour I merely 
turn the crank 


The Hoosier makes the Model Kitchen 


Three thousand furniture dealers who believe as we do in many sales and small 
profits display the License Sign shown below. ‘They are good men to know. 


The Hoosier Mfg. Co., 110 Leslie St., New Castle, Ind. 
Branch, 223 Pacific Euilding, San Francisco, Cal. 
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WHAT WEARS THOU- 
SANDS OF US OUT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 





make up his mind to quit. While some men 
are successful in overcoming the drink habit by 
sheer mental power others have failed because 
their mental resolution was not backed up by 
and reénforced with moral resolve and spiritual 
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How Many Divorces Could be Avoided? 
| BELIEVE we should recognize the power of 
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mind more than we do in the domain of our hav 
family life. It is in the family life that mental 
influences are unusually powerful for good or 
for evil. The happy family life under existing 
raeccar Pg rege of — tension Po quite H Id M bed f e 
impossible unless the mental states of parents i ‘ 
and children are dominated by faith and trust. O a agnl ying ens 
of mt age has been ge Be thou- BE 
sands today exist in misery and unhappiness, 
because the mind of husband or wife succumbs 9 Over A hese Watch Cases M 
F ld h: ld f to fear, surrenders to jealousy, or becomes per- Y Ar 
Lie Ping agess ok “Stee be: tena wea a meated with distrust. Here habit comes in nl 
king authority assist you in the eee ‘eres : * ‘ ‘ ’ ’ i Y ew 
pete 2a again: jealousy, distrust, fear—all are habits. Examine the deep, rich engine-turning or engraving pl 
4“. preparation of the food for a recep- I believe that many divorces have no other t “Cc ” “< Boss” It i d i = 
tion you were giving — ground than suspicion and distrust, and that ‘fe on r escent or J as. OSS CaSés. t 1s made pos- I BEI 
—what a tremendously fine compli- . little mental power - oh omg would 8 sible by the thickness of the gold. J lus 
ment you would pay your guests. ring scores of estranged husbands and wives : : shi 
You can secure the skill, the expert together. aa te es one of aa id a | Ordinary filled Cases may ook all right when Las lg fre 
knowledge of the greatest and most No fe A Raggy a ps i yore — oo i pay for them, have a high polish and all that. But the xX 
famous cooking expert in the world— Se ae ee en eee . k hi f h is thi d ligh ] y 
ia the ecetrcer Bh | the dbet tanportent dominates we or me of its romps — I workmanship of such cases 1s thin an ight — merely jit 
108t 1 / promotes undisturbed happiness, while fear : = . j i . 1h 
feature of your next reception. x sooner or later generates family distrust and yt burnished on because the surface is only a thin film I 
N BF aghogs _ Laird and your jealousy. A pe wash of gold. You sony even find them stamped x 
P ik Hebe tor the Buuiness Mat 5g ae dee ce 20 years, yo what 4 the guarantee j : 
Mrs. Ro T Ss JN, BUSINESS life should come, too, the exer- y) worth when there is no Dated to enforce it ¢ >) 
7 2 5 cise of this wonderful, aid in our lives. ane I If you want assured investment value for your money — i T 
LEN usiness man who is diffident and fearful is . ‘ 1 . 
etd ~f quite certainly doomed to meet with ultimate ol og bea ——? all-round satisfaction brad that — o : xX F 
a |} precsg Baie se and er = mer h “*Crescent”’ or a “ye Boss’”’ case. A 4 
oO cou even to business success. e industrial wor : : : . , 
of today with its vast and intricate financial nl . Every r epresentative jeweler Carries them. He will XC \ 
machinery is all built upon confidence. Look identify them for you by the trademarks illustrated in ple r 
is made in accordance with Mrs. Rorer’s own what happens in the business world in times ° . . : A r¢ 
Fi OO ARN of panic. And what is a panic? Merely a dis- : this advertisement. These marks mean absolute integrity 
Coffee you buy is as much Mrs. Rorer’s own turbance in general business confidence and 1 in material, in construction, in workmanship. ‘They are : 
compounding as though she came to your commercial faith. The psychology of panics i é ( 
house, provided the natural coffee beans, would be an interesting study. When men or a x standard with the fine jewelry trade and have been for 
} hak cals as eee ed a diss dinate group of men have deliberately and willfully fif ears 
X pound of coffee is put up in the famous air 4 inaugurated a panic they have done it by ty y i I 
proof, moisture proof, triple sealed package. \ frightening the public, producing raids upon | 
ve ee or aoc pape s banks, scaring people into simultaneously The Keystone Watch Case Co. 
os en ee ee 2 ee unloading their securities, etc. Fear is the =—, Established 1853 
FREE—Mrs. Rorer’s Book father of panic—mental, moral, physical and i ) es “ 2 7 
Pe he LD hee ory oot commercial. + 7 Philadelphia | 
pe Rage pcally cx Bn cone suggestions where coffee - 4 ) 
We wil be pn to mail this valuable little book to you Folks Who Worry Over Their Faults — 
ee Sea gee ee nares NOTHER set of folks who want mental oN 
you some real treats in desserts, ices, etc. Write us today. power are those who are constantly wor- @? >x¢ MARK, 





Harry B. Gates, President 


rying over their faults: their temperamental 
CLIMAX COFFEE & BAKING POWDER CO. 


shortcomings. It would only take about fifteen 
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Dept. A-5, 36 Main St., Indianapolis, Indiana minutes of real mental determination or moral i aoe L 
; resolve to bring most of these trifling matters 
to an end. Some persons are continuously CRESCENT J _— eb 5 _ 
defeated by their shortcomings because they vow FILLED : one 
live in constant fear of their faults. They exist Rog. U.S. Fat,On, ai a 




















you want to be. Fear confirms your weak- 
Sterling Silver Inlaid 
practice, to abolish some temperamental fault, 


nesses of character, increasingly enslaving you nn P— : : 5h . 
ne sad or to overthrow some idol of character, make 
SOLID SILVER W ERE It WEARS up your mind to do it; abandon the intellect Al R d 
: ‘ ae meeeeel ms cf to faith; throw open every mental channel ways ea yY 
> Ne Ms 355 . that you have to courage and confidence; in : 
\\ fact, begin to rejoice in the victory you are The ordinary hot water bottle soon be- 





to your petty temperamental shortcomings. 
GREATEST IMPROVEMENT about to gain just as though you had already comes leaky. The ‘‘Kantleek’? Water 


> in perpetual dread of making these very mis- 

4 takes. They forget that faith actually aids in 

Yi making you what you ought to be and what 
When you desire to abandon some habitual 

gained it. Banish doubt, refuse to entertain 








IN A the least suggestion of the possibility of failure. Bottle will mot become leaky —it is 


PLATED SPOON All this idea of faith and fear I know very always ready for use. ANNOUNCES : 


iN Ue es cal ok es ce = rr gore gi arg elt 1 
ONE told these old things over again and have them ee — that on request a copy of the | 
UNDRED aay nig ye fog ay ed a vk ne: Do you know of any other bottle sold under such a Fall and Winter Catalog will : 
mental sebvation of thousands. wil Pasicemecpenmnan be sent you postpaid. | 


The Real Secret of a Happy Life KANT IEE WATER BOTTLES Over 1000 fine pictures of 


still finer merchandise. 


are made of the finest Para rubber 






TIS the condition of one’s mind that deter- 





mines the possibilities of personal content- bo lag ge Baga onde Bing A valuable book, for reference 
ment. It is — As ah Rho a — of Pe 33 Sra ts is Wie “4 64 sige goods; you 
supreme unres an yet keep e€ mind in per- Tu r costs -50; re shou ne. 
fect peace. It is because of the disastrous rubber, $1.75. get o ' 
results of fear-thought that it becomes the BB A Boning Bee We never seem able to print 
er aes tee ee See ee ——— m| | sells the “’Kantleek”” Hot enough to meet all requests, 
ish a rigid quarantine against fear. Fear is 4 4 | WaterBottle, If you can- it TODAY: 
purely a mental disease which is highly con- i not buy it conveniently, so write us : 


tagious and extraordinarily infectious. And I 
speak advisedly when I say that fear is a lead- 
ing factor in the contraction of physical con- 
tagious diseases. We may become chronically 
afraid of sleeplessness, or live in everlasting 
dread of pain. Others fear they may fall vic- 


boll ae ‘‘Send Catalog No. 38.’’ 
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tims to consumption. We become fearful lest a > see ae Cee . New York 

we will have cancer, paralysis, or a score of Write forvaluable booklet, HowWater Battles with Disease, 

other diseases; and, in this way, the entire life explaining correct use of water bottle, syringe and ice cap. 

is lived in the bondage of fear. The only anti- The Seamless Rubber Co. te : 
toxin we know of for this highly contagious 531 Congress Ave. Naw tlaesn, Comm. If You Ar e aGood Anti Suffragist 
and exceedingly dangerous psychic disease is join the National League for the Civic Educationof Women 
faith-thought. Faith is the antitoxin for fear. Send for literature. 25 Madison Avenue, New York City 








Faith and Fear in Health and Disease 


| NDEs the influence of fear-thought intelli- 
gent people are just as likely to reason 
themselves into trouble as out of trouble; 
while all influences which tend to destroy fear 
and generate faith are in the last analysis 
health-promoting agencies Any and all pro- 
cedures, practices, superstitions, religious be- 
liefs or systems of healing, no matter how 
nonsensical or whimsical, if they succeed in 
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Dioxogen 


Many serious disorders can be prevented by maintaining 
germ-free cleanliness of the teeth, the mouth and the 
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OK ing faith and destroying fear, tend to throat. Dioxogen is ideal for this purpose because it is a 
SEND FOR BOOKLET K 128 ering n ioxog 
prove the physical health of all who are d vet Aiohetehs Muvanhess, 
T R W C influenced thereby.. Faith and suggestion is most efficient germ destroyer an yetisa - ely . 
HE BEST Is WorTH CONSIDERING the master key which unlocks many an ancient The daily use of Dioxogen prevents sore throats, decayed 


teeth and many serious ailments due to the entrance of 
germs through the mouth. 


Write for free tewo-ounce trial bottle and booklet. 
THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO., 125 Front St., New York, N.Y. 


medical mystery and explains many apparent 
modern miracles. Mental rest is the keystone 
of the arch of health. 


NNECTICU CONCLUDED ON PAGE 77 
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; +H Observations in the clinic and experiments — od ° 
In England, the Supe nor Qualities in the laboratory go to prove chat all the fear- Feesch Tope; a D arnle ss Hosie 
of these Fabrics have made them ful emotions depress and derange the gy og smooth, sig tly finish r y 
functions and vital activities of the body. Oa 
Standard for over Half a Century. Faith and its psychic cousins unfailingly tend + gona its of fray G uarantee d 
° : to stimulate, invigorate and render normal all s 
Imported English Cloths the physical activities of the entire body. i 2 5 ent s a r 
h ind at And so this is the conclusion of the whole ic Top, S Cc pa 
ave & name reputation; but matter: All faith tendencies are toward mental Elastic op, onug : a . 
We GUARANTEE that Benns’ happiness and physical health. All people, fitting—can t tear 4 pairs guaranteed 4 months against darning 
Mohairs made in our Greystone good or bad, get the physical rewards of faith, : : : ° 
Mills are Fully Equal, if — ‘Su. regardless of whether the objects of their faith ghar panna a out cmalpotciggaes why 
perior, to the same Fabrics man- and belief are true or false. Faith reacts favor- Transfer os op to ese hose outwear their guarantee 
ufactured in our English Mills. ably upon the body independent of the trueness oe — “oe “led Made for Men, Women and Chil- 
‘ of the object or the correctness of the thing and can t be pu d (pee - 1G 
BENNS MOHAIRS are made from Real believed. Faith is the natural, normal and apart ren— all colors, all sizes—a uaran- 
prod which . the long, silken moped the healthy state of mind for man. Faith is the teed absolutely against darning or mending 
ngora goat. e€ comb, spin, weave and dye; state of mind that ever tends to make one . : 
every process under our entire control, and by better, stronger, happier and healthier. asses: wales ae Buster Brown's is the only Guaranteed silk 
specialized machinery. On the other hand, fear and all its tendencies silky Gals Sein lisle 25-cent hose made 
BENNS’ MOHAIRS excel in brightness and are toward mental despair and physical dis- sheer and thin : : 
lustre, are soft and silky to the touch, and ease. All people, good or bad, reap the phys- Fonned to the feet Of the finest silky sheer finish and fine, 
shimmeringin appearance. They retain their ical rewards of fear, even though its basis may Pairs matched per- smooth weave throughout, they are the hand- 
a aurea, | somett—and tthe same time — mod 
9 The thing feared may be ‘a hobgoblin or a serviceable known to the hosiery world. 
EN NS OH AIRS phantom, but the effects of fear on the body —_—_—_—_> Every thread of yarnis the best possible 
poets ‘4 ate, —_ Sg ote oe pms gy to procure. Made by highest class 
nglan merica an isease-producing. ear and worry are wo extra linen M ‘ 
1860 1904 incompatible with mental peace and physical threads) Toe made in operators hi most parte ee 
‘ health. Deliverance from the thraldom of fear same way. Resists wear at em machines in a daylight mi 
Direct from Loom to Wearer is essential to the mental, moral and physical met grrr range com- If you have the slightest dif- 
Papert geri. pe om gio for women’s ee eee ee ficulty in finding Genuine 
and misses’ suits and dresses, separate skirts, TO THE NEXT JOURNAL Doctor Sadler will con- soa » ° 
automobile garments, traveling wear, school tribute an article that has a tremendous message to German loop which joins toe to body Bus ter Brown’s Hosiery 
dresses, bathing suits, and other garments. an teak poy WwW mene We of hose. Elastic and ag ad oe , (withTrade MarkGuarantee 
We have an extensive assortment of Weaves— or seams—cannot break like the old style on each pair) send the size 
Brilliantines, Plain Mohaits, Sicilians, Stripes, ee” and color wanted, with $1.00, 


Cords, Mixtures, etc. 


Our Early Fall Selection includes Black, Blues, HER SISTER IN THE. and we will send you Four Pairs, postpaid, to any address. Write to Mill direct 


Greys, Browns and Greens. 


Write for Free Samples COUNTRY OUR NEW BOOK—FREE 












In 44-inch width prices range from 75c to $1.25 a yd. (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) Buster, Mary Jane and Tige—36 pages in colors 
In 54-inch width prices range from 90c to $1.50 a yd. — f d m dime’ 
Express id t t treats in the way of a soda water or a dime’s bs y 
so a rch sneer capi worth of candy; a daily paper anda magazine The most delightful children’s book we 
BENNS’ MOHAIRS are Guaranteed to be exactly as rep- ‘ . er * . ° 
resented by sample. If any purchase is not satisfactory, it now and then; alittle medicine if you happen have ever published. Contains laughable 
may be returned for exchange or prompt refund of money. to catch a severe cold or develop a toothache; ° - rd 
Give us an idea what garment you have in mind, or and something to “put by”’ against the neces- comics and relates amusing experiences 
what weave or color you are interested in so that we may A li ° . . . 
specially select your samples. "We cut any length. pind : va merge ye hob ioe sy or = ore — of this famous trio. Charmingly written 
Please address the board that 1s obtainable in most Doarding- > : Bae 
Mail Order Dept. L houses for three-fifty a week is pretty dreadful. kee and splendidly illustrated. The edition 
Joseph Benn i Sous — = ~ygewia well be otherwise a yon — | sa ee is limited. Write at once enclosing Ac 
’ . that if you count your rent as a dollar and a ee ONG ma = 
Greystone, Rhode Island half your landlady must provide you with fif- Se ade Mark Resistered in stamps to cover cost of postage and 
teen meals for two dollars—which is under Look for this Trade Mark wrapping and copy will be sent promptly 














fourteen cents a meal. Out of this she has got 
to pay not only what the food costs her in this 
day of soaring prices, but also the cost of her 


help and of what her help eats, and the cost of Buster Brown’s Hosiery Mills 


wear and tear on her equipment, and the cost 
of her own living and that of her family, and to 540 Sherman Avenue Chattanooga Tenn. 
make a profit besides. Is it any wonder then ? ? 

if you must share a closetless hall-room with 
another boarder and be fed on the cheapest 
the markets afford? FREE 

Boarding-house board at three-fifty is indeed 
dreadful. 


ZO What then? Well, lots of girls try lodg- 
ings. It is possible fortwo girls who are willing 
to room together (and on six dollarsa week there 
is almost no way of living in which you can 
hope to have a room to yourself) to rent a fairly 
decent sort of steam-heated room, with gas- 
light, for ten dollars a month; sometimes for 
as little as eight. Suppose we say ten; that is 
about a dollar and seventeen cents a week 
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New Model 
A Perfect Figure for $1 
If you are not satisfied with 
’ your figure; not fully 
developed as nature 
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F? This book, just off the press, 

is the largest and handsomest 

/ we everpublished. We want 

/ every woman to write for it. 
Beautifully illustrates all the latest 
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for each girl. A majority of girls who live thus 64 pp Paris Fashions in Hair - ve d ae : ive 
get their own breakfasts: make coffee or cocoa Also contains valuable instructions on ‘*Beauty - meng r atperfect, 
and boil or fry eggs over the gas and get rolls Culture at Home,’’ clearly jllustrated so that natural form every 
¢ 7 hd & every person can understand. We send womancovets, Fills 


from a near-by a or nag aig shop. l 
This means some little difficulty in managing: 

= cream for the coffee (or milk, more probably) Hair on Approva 
( Latest Model. must be brought in at night and kept out of We will send you this switch or any article 
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p U ] ) 1 1 sight or touch. Light, 
the window (im possible in warm weather), or it without Py pone in ‘advance. “Our immense , feo a he cg 
THE PRINCESS GRAND must be gone after in the morning. Butter is business, the largest of its kind in the GiveB ak Saver, 
* : +48 world, enables us to quote surprisingly low ve Bust 
Shown above, is our newest and most also hard tokeep. Buying in small quantities— prices, Goods listed below are extra short Measure. Ruffles Launder flat. 
1 li at ° just enough for the meal—is a European stem, made of splendid quality selected hu- Booklet free. PATENTE Thousands of delighted 
popular sma grand. ts rare purity practice we are learning slowly. man hair, and tomatch any ordinary shade. women Praise it. At your dealers, or prepaid for $1. 
and remarkable volume of tone and ex- One good thing about the breakfasts girls STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES Shirr-Ruffle Co., 215 E. Spring St., Lima, Ohio 
treme refinement of design and finish get for themselves is that they are apt to 1% oz. 18in. $0.95 20in.. $1.95 
explain its preéminence among the include fresh fruit, which no cheap boarding- 2S. + oe’ on 
world’s finest small grands. house paper yr —_ > ee is Sony he get 2% on, 14 in. 2.78 a6 in... 8-99 
and it is good for the health if care be taken to oz, 26in.. 4. mS hb Hi 
it ri h ine. Pa Featherweight Stemless Switch, with Fiints to 
buy it ripe enough and not too ee Prices of SS. 6s Expectant Mothers 
eggs and butter and fruit vary, and are much Cluster Curis, Fine Quality se- Baby W 
higher in winter than in summer. But I sup- lected Hair, Very Curly . . 4.95 —ee oe Leap ree poste net 
pose a good, year-round average for the cost of Coronet Braid, 334 oz., Wavy. 4.95 ei Xe ; Sh 4 cl thes with full directh ae 
breakfast would be pretty nearly ten cents a 200 other sizes and grades of (MgB pith te pg tity. 
* P Mager . Switches . . . . 50c. to $50.00 for making and materials, sent in a patent sealed 
= each, if the rie greyed ey Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s $5 to $50.00 envelope for only 25¢ silver or stamps, postpaid. 
H = cotiee Or cocoa and a roll, an egg and either Send Ion mple of y hair and 
pind bs : poet ao ee hr got on some flaked cereal or fruit. This is little enough describe article you want. We will send A Large Illustrated Catalogue 
h Pech P ki prog ; | forahealthy, hearty young girl to start out to | Perpaid, Sauiabttory and a bevgain re. of Maternity Skirts, Waists and Robes, also Com- 
t oy om ine t . painsta Ing care hg work on. mit the price, Ifnot, return tous. Rare, plete line of Baby’s dainty Ready-made Clothing 
old-time Boston piano-building with the peculiar and gray shades are a little and Necessities from Birth to 4 years and coupon 
most advanced scientific methods of to- bere Figuring es close as possible, this means peg yet Presario si valued pa oe hg spans oe toe Crary Sea 
day. Nearly 400 leading educational a dollar and eighty cents a week for rent and eee Oe Ce ee oe, F oney back if not satisfactory. 
institutions and 50,000 homes use the hesektost. San — 5 Sonor ane Coanty ee er ee — ” woiepee: ee Mrs. Amelia Odens, East Orange, N. J. 
Ivers & Pond. A new catalogue show- cents for carfare and funches. at's three oe a ee ae ee 


dollars. . Let us still count that dollar for all 


ing the tasteful designs for 1911-1912, “sundries” (which will have to include soap, 














now being shipped, mailed on request. | by-the-way, and lots of little things too numer- oe ° 
H t B Wherever in the United States ous to mention), and twenty-five cents a week ie % One Uniform Standard 
OW CO DUY no dealer sells them we ship for the laundering of a shirtwaist and one or : a The same Yesterday, To-day and To- 

Ivers & Pond Pianos ‘‘on approval.’’ Should the two other things you cannot manage to launder - “ . : . 
plone SE lease it returns at our expense for | in your washbowl. You will have a dollar 2 | Morrow, withan unquestioned reputa- 
oth railroad freights. instruments taken in i s . 
exchange. Attractive Easy Payment plans wher- pot ny tn ee pale ar Le gc tion for over three-score and ten years. 
ever you re. ; . i il 
hrm vn tee tie i savings toward clothes! Dinners at twenty The “Fruit of the Loom” 

Fill Out and Send This Coupon to cents are not bad; but when you try dining for / ‘ 

—_______ fifteen cents you'll find it pretty unpalatable, Bleached Muslin 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. I’m afraid. | ; : CO Made in widths from 3 inch 
289 Resthtem Sivent, Becton, Shas. Some cities—Chicago most notably of any ; , ee om SE to SG inches 

— ‘1 a < ° ei I know—are exceedingly well supplied with ’ The same high standard of quality always main- 

e mai get dhe com oy nom a valua clubs where working girls and men can get tained. Best for underwear, sheets, pillow cases and 


* . a general household purposes. The integrity of the 
excellent food in great variety and abundance , manufacturers is staked on every yard bearing this 


Name ne at wonderfully reasonable prices. Everybody , Ee wpe i Jabel and their guarantee goes with it, now as ever. 
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The Minute idea has so simplified 
dessert making that it is no longer a 
worry but a pleasure, for the Minute 
preparations offer wonderful variety, are 

easy to prepare and always a success. 

The Minuteman Cook Book gives 35 
splendid tested recipes for desserts made 
with Minute Gelatine (Plain). Start at 
the beginning and go through the list. 
You will like them every one, ety a A 
likes them, and when you get throug 
you will want to repeat. 

Minute Gelatine comes ready meas- 
ured —4 Envelopes in each package. 
Each envelope makes one pint of dessert, 
a full package one-half gallon. Dis- 
solves instantly in boiling water or milk. 

Try this dessert at our expense. 


RUSSIAN CREAM. 


Dissolve one envelope Minute Gelatine 
Plain in a little hot water. Makea custard 
of one pint of milk, one-half cup of sugar, 
the yolks of two eggs, add dissolved gel- 
atine and remove from the fire. Stir in 
the well-beaten whites of the two eggs 
and flavor as desired. Pour into mold and 
serve with whipped cream. 


Sent Free 


Enough Minute Gelatine 
To Make Above Dessert. 
We send also free (if 
yousendusthe name 
of your grocer) the 
Minuteman Cook Book, 
giving tested rec- 
ipes for both Min 
ute Gelatine and 
Minute Tapioca. 
MINUTE TAPIOCA 
COMPANY, 
ex) 410 West Main St., 
Orange, Mass. 








Cherry design, 
complete with 
fringe and 
shank, stamped 
ready for dec- 
orating 


8 in. 40c Prepaid 


Candlestick 
to match 
shade, 
brass, 


(about half regular price) 


Brass Craft Outfit 
mounted 25c Prepaid 


70c Consisting of Tool for Stip- 
pling, polished maple com- 
bined Mallet and Modeling 
Tool, Package Col- 
oring Powder, Steel 
Wool and Polishing 
Plush, and also complete materials for hand- 
some Brass-Craft Calendar, wood mounted, 
4x8 in., Sunbonnet Girl Design. Includes Brass 
Hanger, Round Head Tacks, Calendar Pad 
and full directions. 


Above Shade, Fri , Candl ° 
Stick and Outht all sent for 1.25 prepaid 
Write for FREE Catalog L 15 [i3s"'s5 "=; 


Brass-Craft articles suitable for Home Decoration, Gifts, etc. 
Shows how a little investment in materials and time can produce 
liberal returns in both pleasure and profit. Write today. 


Thayer & Chandler, *’“.weato’n. 


Educate Your Child 


at Home 


Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Established 1897) 

A unique system by means of 
which children from kindergarten 
to 12 years of age may be educated 
entirely at home bythe best modern 
methods and under the guidance and 
supervision of a school with a na- 
tional reputation fortraining young 
children. For information write, 
stating age of child, to 

THE oa. SCHOOL, 10 West Chase, meaeoane, Wl. 
HILLYER, A.B. (Harvard), Headm 


prepaid 
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HER SISTER IN THE ? 


COUNTRY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 77) 


waits upon his or her own wants, and it is 
possible to get as good a dinner as most people 
want for from fifteen to twenty cents. Soup is 
five cents a bowl—and it’s good soup, too—and 
meats are five cents a cut; vegetables are three 
or five cents, and coffee or tea or milk three 
cents; desserts five cents; and so on. These 
clubs are not philanthropies; they are profit- 
able businesses. I often wonder why more 
cities do not have them in such numbers as 
Chicago does. For the getting of a whole- 
some, good dinner for fifteen to twenty cents 
is one of the grave problems of life to many 
thousands of people in every city. 


Z@Z Another thing that every city needs more 
of is hotels or inns, or whatever they may 
call themselves, where working girls may live 
self-supportingly and at a moderate cost. 

These are increasing in number rapidly, but 
not rapidly enough to meet the demand. In 
some cases they have been unsuccessful because 
of their unpopular regulations. The managers 
have been at fault because they seemed to 
demand too much of the patrons, and the girl 
patrons have been at fault because they did 
not realize how much has to be demanded in a 
public hostelry ifit is to be kept free of reproach. 
In a very elegantly appointed hotel where the 
cheapest lodging is above three dollars a day 
one does not resent the extreme care that is 
taken to keep things as they must be kept if the 
order-loving public is to be catered to. In such 
a hotel there is an ‘‘ office” on every floor, and 
it is so situated that the woman who sits in 
charge night and day sees everybody who 
enters or leaves every room; watches all that 
goes into and out of the rooms; keeps track 
of packages, mail, telephone messages, etc., 
and exercises a general supervision which well- 
meaning patrons appreciate highly and recog- 
nize as for their protection, although patrons 
with “shady” intentions would naturally find 
such supervision very trying. If a woman 
who paid twenty dollars a week for a bedroom 
in such a hotel were to receive man callers in 
her room instead of in the public parlors she 
would almost certainly be asked to leave. If 
she were given to coming in night after night 
at very late hours she would be regarded with 
suspicion and might be considered—however 
well behaved she really was—to be an undesir- 
able guest, who would possibly give the hotel 
a bad name. Yet in hotels where girls pay 
three dollars a month for lodging they show 
resentment if they meet with regulations 
which they could not avoid at any price, un- 
less they were willing to live in a place known 
as one where there are ‘‘no questions asked.” 
The regulation of a hostelry where many single 
women stay is no easy problem; and if girls 
would be more reasonable about remembering 
this I believe there would be more hotels or 
inns built for their accommodation. 


ZG If you happen to go to one of these hotels 
I earnestly hope that you will do everything 
you can to keep within the regulations. The 
way to show other girls how much you know 
is not to rail against the restrictions, but to 
remind them that the very same restrictions 
obtain in every decent hotel regardless of the 
prices charged. If there is a rule against 
washing out your woolen underwear in the 
bathtub don’t pride yourself on disobeying it 
because you think it is a tyranny against the 
poor. The same rule exists in the highest- 
priced hotels; it exists because the lint that 
comes off woolens in washing clogs the waste- 
pipe and causes plumbing repair bills. If 
there is a rule against using a 32-candle power 
lamp on your electric-light fixture or attaching 
an electric iron to it please remember that it is 
not made to inconvenience you, but to keep 
you from burning down the hotel by over- 
taxing the power of your circuit; and so on. 

Wherever you go, dear, you show yourself a 
girl of superior sort not by breaking rules, but 
by keeping them. The girls who have come 
out of lawless, helterskelter homes betray them- 
selves instantly as “‘nobodies.”” The higher 
up you get in the scale of culture and of good 
society the more rules there are to keep, and 
the more eager people are to keep them. Do 
you remember how, when we were little and left 
doors open, we used to be asked: ‘‘Were you 
born in a barn, that you never learned to close 
doors?” Well, it’s like that with many things: 
you’ll begin before very long to think pityingly 
of the girl who tries to “impress” you by 
bragging about her willow plume, and how 
little work she does, and how you wouldn’t 
catch her “living in a place where any old cat 
goes snooping around to see if you’ve got a man 
caller in your room!” 

If any girl talks like that you may know that 
she has never been used to anything better 
than the most ignorant, slipshod kind of 
associations. 


ZeZ But I’ve written you such a long letter 
that I mustn’t let myself run on further now. 
I’ve such a lot to say to you about your friends 
and your fun in the city that I’ll have to take 
a whole letter for it. And I will, next time. 
Give my best, best love to Mother and Dad, 
and keep heaps for your precious self. 
Ever your devoted 
SISTER. 


NOTE—The fourth letter in this series will be pub- 
lished in the next issue of The Journal (for November), 








There must be no ques- 
tion about your baking’ 
‘results with Occiden 
Flour. We guarante 
superior results with a7 
flour in yous hands 
Eight years of scientific - 
perfecting of quality in- 
our twelve modern 
mills makes this guar- 4 
antee possible. 





elt there is a_ better flour, 

_ don’t you want to try it? Ask 

your grocer to explain our 
Money-back guarantee. 


Write now for our book 
let, ‘“‘Better Baking’? —for: 
North— East— West—South, | 
gladly mailed free. 


Russell-Miller Milling Co.4 


Minneapolis, U. S. A 














and will get a bad impres- 
sion of your housekeeping 
unless your silverware is 
bright and clean. 


WRIGHT” IS 
SILVER CREAM 


used by over amillion American women. Abso- 
lutely nothing equals it for making silver look 
brilliant and new. Always ready for use. 
One housewife writes: ‘‘For fifteen 
years I have used only Wright's Silver 
Cream on my silverware which has been in 
my family four generations.’’ 
A perfect polish for silverware, 
metalware, cut glass, marble, por- 
celain or enamel, ; 
Your dealer knows about “ W: rights | p- 
Silver Cream’’— insist on getting the }° 
genuine. Q 
Send 6c. (in stamps) for large sample jar § 


J. A. WRIGHT & CO. 
70 Court Street Keene, N. H. 


























REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


Che Dainty Nint Covered 
Candy Coated 
Chewing Gum 


For sale at all the Better Sort of Stores—5c the 
Ounce and 5c, 10¢ and 25c Packets. 


SEN SEN CHICLET COMPANY 
Metropolitan Tower 
New York 
































You can easily color these cards 
for gifts or to sell. Cheerful Holi- 
day verses with dainty borders, 
ane in soft outline on Art card 
oard. May be used as they are or 
decorated in colors by you. Start 
your Xmas work mow. Send 25 cents 
to-dayforS assorted cards(postpaid). 


= Z| 


Peas 
o> F<.) Herrick Designs Co., 857 Zeigfeld Bag., Chicago 








1912 Flowering Bulb 


Novelties 


BEGONIA SOCOTRANA— Newest winter-blooming, lux- 
uriant, bright red flowers; newly imported. 

TULIP, SAXATILIS— Rare, branching, 1 foot stalks, with 
2 to 4 bright mauve-rose flowers, golden center. 

8 SINENSIS, FIMBRIATA — New, distinct, ever- 
; flowers sky- blue, gueuee yellow and white. 

Choice, ‘above bulbs, each 25c, dozen $2.50 prepaid. 

Send for Fall catalog, showing the new fibre system of 
bulb growing—It’s . Now is the time to order. 


Farmer Seed & Nursery Co., 422 6th Ave., Faribault, Minn. 











“KITCHEN BOUQUET 


GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 





BUSAMPLE FREEIC 


wu PALISADE MFG. CO. 
85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. 


























‘Makes the Best Sn 
Foods Better 


Pedigreed tomatoes and the 
best of all materials, pre- 
pared in the special Snider 
way, make Snider’s Catsup supe- 
rior in quality and flavor. It is 
a wholesome aid to digestion. 






















at any meal, 
eat the delicious, 
wholesome, nutritious 


SNIDER : 


PROCESS 






The perfect relish for roasts, 
chops, steaks, cutlets, 
all fish, oysters. A 

zestful seasoning for 

spaghetti, all vege- 
tables, also in soups, 
sauces, gravies, etc. 






















r—— Snider’s Oyster Cocktail —— 





Seven oysters on half shell. A few 
drops of lemon juice and then plenty 
of Snider’s Catsup poured directly on 
the oysters, and, if possible, eating the 
oyster without puncturing it, constitutes 
the ideal oyster cocktail. 











Upon meats, hot or cold, nothing surpasses 
Snider’s Chili Sauce 


“It’s the Process” 
THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 


All Snider Products Comply with all Pure Food Laws of the World 





Each package of 


KNOX 


PARKLIN 


EELATINE 


is divided into two envelopes, 
and makes two full 
Also contains an pooch sy 
of Pink Color for mak- 
t ing fancy desserts. 
¢ Knox Gelatine i is the 
world’s pure, uncolored, 
unsweetened gelatine — in 
convenient, granulated form. ‘ 


Send for PREE Recipe Book 
containing recipes for Desserts, Salads, 
Puddings, Ices, Ice Cream and Candies— 
FREE for your grocer’sname. Pint sample 

for 2c. stamp and grocer’s name. 

CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
113 Knox Avenue — 
Johnstown, N.Y. 





New Style Book 
FREE 


W RITE today and we will send 
youfree our 16th Semi-Annual 
Style Book, showing the radically 
different Fall styles — describing in 
detail all the most beautiful and most 
exclusive designs that Paris and 
New York offer 

This really valuable book should be in 
the hands of every woman who wants 
to be well dressed. It explains our 
system of making garments to meas- 
ure to meet the individual require- 
ments of every customer, and 
enables you to dress correctly and 

in decoming style. 


rr feet $10 to $35 
Separate Skirts, Dresses and 


Coats at proportionate prices. 
Express Prepaid 


SAMPLES FREE ON REQUEST 
Simply mention the colors you pre- 
fer and we will also send free a liberal 
collection of samples selected from 
our stock of over two hundred ex- 
clusive fabrics, which we make to 
measure and guarantee to fit. 


We will also make our own 
OUR ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE 


We prepay all express charges 
and tf any garment we make for 
vou does not more than please you 
im every way, we refund every 
cent of your money. 

We use only the best findings 
and trimmings, use silk thread 
throughout, and line all our Jack- 

| ets with Belding’s ‘** Yardwide™ 
| Guaranteed Satin. 
Don't fail to write now for 
WRITE WRITE NOW ———— our valuable Style Book 
Free—learn the very Jatest in stylish 
dressing and how you can wear genu- 
ine man-tailored clothes for the usual 
garments. Write TODAY. 





cost of ‘*‘ ready-to-wear’’ 


THE LADIES TAILORING C0., 2017 Power Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 





YOU NEED A DRESS FORM to fit 
and sew yourOWN dresses on. Hereis 
a chance to obtain,on the EASY PAY- 
MENT PLAN, our $15.00 Guaranteed 
Dress Form, for $3.00 down, and $2.00 per 
month, which is just 50 cents a week. 


THE VENUS AUTOMATIC 
ADJUSTABLE DRESS FORM 


is the latest, most improved dress form 
on the market. It will last a lifetime, 
and can be adjusted to more than one 
hundred different sizes or shapes. Neck, 
bust, waist and hips are each INDE. 
PENDENTLY adjusted. It will 

i exactly reproduce your own figure. 

Send us in $3.00 and we will ship to you, 

atonce, our VENUS DRESS FORM, allowing 
you six months to pay for it. 

" Write TO-DAY for our illustrated booklet, 
describing in detailour VENUS DRESS FORM, 


Acs Shice Co. Dept. F Bristot BLoc.NY.City 





HIS-LETTERS 
TO HIS MOTHER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


a strip a little more than twenty miles wide 
and stretching from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Pacific Ocean, so that we can cut the Canal 
through the middle of it and control the land 
for ten miles on each side. We call this tract 
the Canal Zone, and we have set up a small 
magistracy there for the purpose of protect- 
ing lives and pro 7 and insuring the good 
behavior of the forty thousand laborers em- 
ployed. Private parties, even if able to com- 
mand the necessary capital and hire the best 
engineering talent, would still have been un- 
able to control the region as the Government 
can and now does. They would have had to 
depend on the local authorities of Panama and 
face the possibilities of political revolutions 
every few years, and the demoralization of 
their working force by the excitement. They 
would have had to call upon Washington for 
help in such emergencies, and we should have 
witnessed sudden movements of troops and 
various international embroilments. 


How We Cleaned Up Panama 


A PRIVATE company, too, could not have 
avoided strikes and similar disturbances 
from which Government work is exempt: when 
an employee leaves the public service he is 
out for good, and if he attempts to prevent 
by violence the appointment of a successor he 
is punished for taking up arms against the 
Government—a very serious matter. Nor 
could private employers have enforced the 
necessary sanitary measures so effectively as 
the Government. Suppose the contractors 
who are building the bridge over the river at 
home had forty thousand men under them 
instead of two dozen, and, in order to keep 
these men sound and well, tried to compel you 
to burn your garbage, and Mrs. Robinson to 
disinfect her cow-barn once a week, and 
George Haines to fill up and close his unused 
cistern. Could they have done it by them- 
selves? And if Gas} had been obliged to appeal 
to the police court every time a rule was vio- 
lated don’t you see what confusion and de- 
lays must have occurred? Well, in Panama 
there is a malarial climate, with a big popu- 
lation of laborers and their families, mostly 
uneducated, with little knowledge of or respect 
for the laws of health. Had the old conditions 
been allowed to continue there the Isthmus 
would have become a more formidable source 
of pest infection for the United States than 
Cuba was in its worst days; but the same 
military medical corps which cleansed Havana 
after our Government took it has transformed 
Panama from a pool of miasma into as whole- 
some a place as can be found in the tropics. 
The best authorities agree, too, that an 
Isthmian Canal has become a necessity for 
our country’s protection against trouble from 
outside. In the war with Spain we had two 
ocean coasts to defend and only one navy to 
do it with. When the battleship ‘“‘Oregon”’ 
made her 14,000-mile trip from San Francisco 
to Key West she not only faced great ocean 
perils, but also consumed time which might have 
lost us the decisive fight. Modern wars come 
with little warning and end soon, so that when 
a nation is forced to defend itself it must act 
quickly. Our ability to move a fleet from one 
ocean to the other in about as many days as 
it used to take weeks will mean that we can 
get along with a third fewer fighting ships than 
we should otherwise need; and whatever puts 
usin a better position for war, if war must come, 
tends to make the chances of war more remote. 


The Amazing Magnitude of the Job 


| DON’T believe you realize what a gocd hit 
you made in referring to the Canal c3 an 
“enormous ditch.” Did you know that we are 
taking out about 900,000 cubic yards of dirt 
and stone every day—a pile twice as large as 
the Capitol at Washington? Or that we keep 
40,000 people constantly at work on it—nearly 
as many as there are soldiers in the United 
States Army, and more than the population 
of the capitals of several of our States? Think 
what it means to feed such a lot! You used 
to pride yourself on the appetite with which 
we boys cleared the pantry of the bread and 
pies and cookies you baked twice a week: why, 
those fellows on the Canal use five million 
pounds of flour in a year for their own cooking, 
to say nothing of hundreds of thousands of 
pounds of crackers and things of that sort 
bought from bakeries. 

But the Canal is not all “ditch.” It has 
dams and embankments as well as emcava- 
tions. One dam, at Gatun, is nearly two miles 
long and more than a third of a mile wide. 
The Canal itself, from deep water in the Atlan- 
tic to deep water in the Pacific, is close to fifty 
miles long; it varies in width from 300 feet 
in the narrowest places to 1000 feet or more in 
the broadest, and is nowhere less than 41 feet 
deep. If you could get a full side view of it 
it would make you think of two flights of 
huge stairs leading up to a platform at the top. 
These stairs are really six locks—three on each 
side—any of them capable of holding a ship 
1000 feet long. When a vessel enters the Canal 
from one side she will be lifted in one lock after 
another until she gets to the summit, 85 feet 
above the sea, and then gradually be let down 
by the locks on the other side till she is on the 
level of the sea again and can steam right out, 
having consumed only fourteen hours in the 
passage from ocean to ocean. The ‘“Lusi- 
tania” could thus go from New York to San 
Francisco in less than twelve days. 


Canal Ready by 1913—Open in 1915 


“Tae Canal has kept our Government busy for 
seven years. It will be ready for small ships 
by the end of 1913, and by 1915 for ships of 
all sizes. Conservative estimates put the cost 
of the whole thing at $375,000,000, but if some 
big forts are built at each end the total will 
probably be nearer $400,000,000? 





NOTE—In the next number of The Journal (for 
November) the second article in this series will appear. 
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Let Peckham’s Make 


Willow Ostrich Plumes 


From Your Old Feathers 


Fae ay wang Illastration 


of Willow Plume Made from Old Feathers. 
UST send us your old Ostrich Feathers, any 
sizes or colors, and from them we will make 
for you at small cost a magnificent Willow 
Plume faultlessly curled and dyed your favored 
shade— guaranteed to present an exceedingly 
handsome appearance, hold its shape and color, 
and wear splendidly. 


Our Great Experience 
At Your Service 


We have been for many years engaged in 
making Willow Plumes, and number our satis- 
fied customers by thousands in all parts of the 
country. You need have no hesitation, what- 
ever, in dealing with us, as our responsibility is 
unquestioned and our record of square dealing 
is established. So just send us your old feathers 
and let us show you what we can do for you. 


Our Prices Will Please You 


We will write you a letter the same day 
your plumes reach us advising you exactly 


The Work 
of our 
Dyeing and 
Cleaning 
Departments 
is Second 
to None 














At Small 
Cost 


what size ‘‘ Willow’’ they wil! make, our price, 
and any other information you require. Then, 
if you do not care to have the work done, we 
will at once return your plume at our expense. 
You take absolutely no risk of any kind in 


dealing with us. 


Only Hand Knotted Work 


Every Willow Plume we turn out is knotted 
by hand, and we guarantee our work to be 
strictly high grade in the minutest detail. If 
you have any old Ostrich Feather Boas or 
Pompons, send them along, as we can use them 
with the old feathers in making up a new, styl- 
ish and elegant Willow Plume that is guaran- 
teed to look as well, hold its shape and color 
and wear as long as any Willow Plume you 
can buy from any store or mail order house at 


three or four times the cost. 








Prices 
for All Work 
Will 


Be Sent 
Promptly 


on 
Application 








Our References We refer you to National Bank of Commerce 


or any well known St. Louis business concern, 


PECKHAMS'S, 629 a Avenue, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Are Sey nine-tenths- of the time. 
Made in all types of rainproof fabrics. 
‘Special designs for every outdoor sport; 
foreign models and distinctive styles. 


| Practical weatherproof coats cannot 
‘be made without costly factory equip- , 


ment. 


They must, therefore, be pur-/ 
chased ready to wear. 


4 


Sold everywhere by merchants of repfi- 


tation. 


All bear the Kenyon label. 


Oh Benyon Company 


CHICAGO 
Cer. qackee & Fifth, 


Ss Ae Set 














Peerless Hat 
Book—IT’S FREE 


A magazine of fashions, an 
authority on Millinery Styles 

for Fall & Winter, 1911-12. Shows 

a magnificent selection of exclusive 


PEERLESS HATS for 
Well-Dressed Women 
brated Peerless Prices, $1.95, 
$3. Sees. 95 and $4. 95—none higher. 
These are all strictly Parisian Models 
and look far more expensive. We save 
you half of your millinery bills. We 
also show a large and complete selec- 
tion of exclusive — Novelties, 
age oe Plumes, 
te. Get your Free 
Copy of Peerless Hat Book, it is wait- 
ing for your postal request. Write 
us today where to send it. Address 


The Coronation Model 
Peerless Price $2.95 


This stylish hat is cor- 
rect in every detail 
and made of the finest 
materials, Described 
in detail on page 19 of 
the Peerless Hat Book. 











The Peerless Milliners, 223 W. 31st St., Chicago 








WHY 
NOT 


BEA NURSE 


If you wish to become an up-to-date nurse 
you may earn $12 to $30 a week ; we offer you 
advantages not given by any other school; 
the oldest school ; lowest cost ; home study ; 
five courses from been to choose; you 
start at any time; 
diploma recognized by best doctors; N 
ENROLLED THAN CAN BE PROPERLY TRAINED. Beginners, 
practical nurses and hospital graduates accepted. You are entitled to 
the best. Write today for booklet telling all about nursing, sentfree. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, 710-21 E. Van Burea St., Chicago 


instructors ; 
MORE STUDENTS 





I Trust You Ten Days. Send No Money. $2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. 
Choice of Natural _— orstraight hair. Send a lock of your hair, and 

I will Ney a22 yoo = fine human hair 
switch to match. If you find it a big — 


remit $2 in ten days, or sell three and 
Your Switch. Extra shades a little more. 


of instructions for mothers by Dr. 


Write today for our free book 


























Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty book showing 
latest style of hair dressing—also high grade 
switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs, etc. 


/ saree B31, 22 Quincy St., Chicago 


Wade. It tells how to keep the baby well and ii 
strong, also bes 
GLASCOCK’S BABY WALKER 
Weak backs and bow-legs prevented. Baby 
amused and mother relieved of his care. ( 





Aa Write for this free book 
Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co. 
600 State Street Muncie, Ind. 
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KNIT UNDERWEAR 
| eJinished 


Marvelous attention to 
details 1s the secret of 


the success of Forest 
Mills Underwear. 


ROM the spinning of the yarns, through all 
the processes of bleaching, shrinking, design- 
ing, weaving and finishing, every step has been 
studied with an idea to improvement. The com- 
pleted Forest Mills garment as you see it is the best 
that can be made. It is clean when it comes to 
you—clean and white. It is soft and elastic. It 
will fit perfectly without wrinkle or bunch, with- 
out binding or gaping. It will be beautifully 
finished, the edges sewed with silk, the neck and 
front finished with hand embroidery, the button- 
_ holes overcast, the buttons sewed on to stay. 
When it comes from the laundry it will be just 
as soft, lustrousand close-fitting as before washing. 
The special yarn has great resiliency, which can- 
not be washed out. The attractive features are all 
permanent. The soft feel will remain. No buttons 
will be missing or buttonholes torn out. 
, This is the underwear you want. Any material, 
| any weight, any style can be had with the Forest 








Mills trade-mark. The numbers are permanent 
numbers. You can always duplicate a favorite 
garment. 

Forest Mills Underwear is made for women of 
taste and refinement, whorealizethat good dressing 
begins with the underwear, who demand finish and 
good appearance as well as quality and durability. 





| are 


Forest Mills is soldat most stores. The prices range from 50c 
to $4.00 a garment. Let us send youthe Forest Mills book 
and the name of a store, if you have trouble in finding it. 


| EN cBroonDurrel 2 


7 a qf BOSTON NEW YORK 
di : Brown Durrell Brown Durrell Bldg. 
j Building 15 W. 19th St. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for October, 1911 


WHAT THE ACTORS 
REALLY EARN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


him, vaudeville is always open to him. So 
Henry Miller lately abandoned a tour ina play 
and entered vaudeville at a salary of $1500 a 
week. Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s latest play 
in America did not draw because of its dis- 
agreeable subject, whereupon she speedily en- 
tered vaudeville at $1600 a week, $600 more 
than her weekly salary as the head of a dra- 
matic company. But the Rubicon of vaudeville 
must be crossed by the actor in the zenith of 
his popularity. Miss Della Fox in “ The Little 
Corporal” averaged as a legitimate comedi- 
enne $3000 a week outside of her salary of 
$250; but now the best she can get in vaude- 
ville is less than $1000 a week. Vaudeville 
salaries average higher than those of the legiti- 
Mate stage because service in its ranks calls 
for two performances a day. 

Managers are able to offset these heavy 
salaries by drawing two audiencesa day. But 
even so, some of the salaries earned in vaude- 
ville are incredulously large. For example, 
Eva Tanguay averages a weekly salary of 
$2000. During one season of unusual compe- 
tition among vaudeville theaters Miss Tanguay 
received as high as $2500 a week, while at the 
same time enjoying the distinction of playing 

















The Most Unusual 


Sewing Machine ever invented is now at your dealer’s 
waiting for you to. come and see it, It is : 




































All the Comfort—All the Style 
—All the Wear that is possible 
in footwear is contained in the 


Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe. 


The soft stock, the flexible outer 
soles, the smooth linings, and the 
insoles of live wool felt, give the foot 
absolute ease and rest. 
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two successive weeks in the principal cities, William 
the —— _ being a = ge a Sige the necessity 
r possibility of a return visit. ith the excep- ° : 
During the Past year actually oe of Epa a - — — “The The lasts are fashionable, (see the illustra- pear & 
oa: reat Lafayette,” who lately died leaving a : . Be : ‘ | 
one million women fortune of half a milion dollars, actors and tion) the designs up to-date, and the finish ens 
have thronged in to the st to this remarkable sew- actresses who confine all their efforts to vaude- 1 s 
ing ‘bovies denenttated, *Candidly you eee it to yourself ville theaters do not draw as high salaries as exquisite. All leat ers, button or lace. Four pe! 
ment load ¥ des shes a ane ee ow do the temporarily rich of the legitimate stage tint)— fr 
m $8 su as— its osc ent, Ss utifa : . H ‘ 
French Leg Design, its Automatic Locking Drawers, its “— aa gp nag tory coment ha tly rich Only the best selected Ww 
clever Rotary Spool Pin, etc,— will be not only highly en- ee ae TI oo € permanently ric ] h d : D Edi C hi The 
tertaining — it will also be thoroughly educational and people of the stage are those who invest the eathers used 1n rs 1son usnion cent mo} 
profitable. great portion of their earnings through chan- h ° R ] 

Just take for instance the one unique improvement nels outside the theater, as, for example, S oes, insuring long wear. sold at t 
which hes cane evetyone dee 00 anche Bight Groupes arg ie ve ay lag 3 oe Te iss we 
of Ball Bearings, which make e absolutely the Ouse In New Yor ity; Lotta, wi er top— 

business blocks in Boston; Maude Adams, in $4.00 and $4.50 for Boots agit 


2 ° 7 . rerys 
growing timber on Long Island; and William 
Lightest Running Gillette, in various patents. 
Sewing Machine on the market. The fact that you can . P i 
give The FREE pedal one quick start and it will keep run- The Millionaire of the American Stage 
ning on and on for fully 3 minutes, is indeed an unusual 
feat that will excite your curiosity and wonder, especially ‘THERE are a few really wealthy people in 
when you stop to realize that the treadle of any other the profession. Probably at the head of the 
machine suarted in the same way will run only one halfof | jist ig William Gillette, who could leave the 
one minute. ente’, ° ° ; 
But to cee thie, mesne fir tore than the plessure of stage Pace a millionaire. = er s 
witnessing something new and strange. It means faster annual income from the stage alone and for 
work and More leisure, It means sewing that you can take the past fifteen years has been greater than 
adelightin. It means a fresh rested body at the end of the that of the President of the United States. In 
day. It means freedom from irritation and a happier, one season from a single play, independent 
sweeter home life. of salary, his profits were $98,796.50—to be 
exact. Mr. Gillette earns it in three ways: 
He earns a salary of $500 a week as an actor; 
he gets one-half of the profits; and he draws 
six per cent. of the gross weekly receipts as 
author every time he appears in one of his own 
plays. Ever since he wrote “Secret Service,” 
“Held by the Enemy,” ‘‘Sherlock Holmes,” 
“Too Much Johnson” and “The Private 


$3.50 and $4.00 for Oxfords 
: Sold by leading dealers 


AD 


If your dealer does not carry them 


Write for Style Book 


and we will give you the name of one who does. 


UTze.DuUNN Coa. 
84 Canal Street Rochester, N. Y. 


Is not all this worth just a few moments of your time? 
Make it your duty to go and see The FREE at your first 
opportunity. If you don’t know who The FREE dealer 
is, Write us, and we will send you 
his name and our beautiful book 
“In the Day’s Work”. 


Free Sewing Machine Co. 
Wm. C. Free, Pres. 








High-grade Shoes for Women, Misses and 


The Easiest Shoe Children 


For Women 






























THE ability to earn the largest amount on 
the stage year in and year out, among the 
actresses, belongs to Miss Maude Adams. 
Miss Adams’s salary is $1000 a week and she 
generally plays forty weeks ina year. This is 
guaranteed to her. Then she has a share in 
the profits; this share in one season, her last 
season in “What Every Woman Knows,’’ 
amounted to $201,490. Thus she earned, 
profit and salary, nearly a quarter of a million 
dollars in one season and from a single tour. 
Her wonderful ability to draw audiences may 
be gathered from the fact that in seven per- 
formances given in St. Louis she played to 


to foot. 

Large plaid-silk 
lined hood covers 
and protects the 
head. Silk tiestring 


keeps Cape snug 
aroundneck. Dain- 
tily finished with 
TEDDY BEAR 
BUTTONS. 

Made of fine, silk- 
like rubberized 
cloth in red, blue, 
brown and tan— 
keeps the rain and 


woman’s English 
slip-on, in minia- 
ture, for little 
women. 

Has high, snug fit- 
ting storm collar 
and storm! tab cuffs. 
Completely covers 
all the clothing. A 
dainty, attractive 
coat— stylish, com- 
fortable and water 
repellent. 


Thorough protec- 
tion in any weather, 


YETTE JUNIOR 
will appeal to you. 


It has every advan- 


tageofthe Bestyette /// 


except the dainty 


colorings and spe-@ 


cial style touches. 


It is a good looking, 
durable, wear and 
water resisting cape 
made ofstriped,tan, 
rubber surface 
cloth, Fitted with 
generous lined hood 








Chicago Secretary,” all of which are continuously in naan 
p.S. Remember that The FREE demand by stock companies, Mr. Gillette a 
is not only the most improved but earns from $500 to $1000 a week when sound 
the only machine on the market asleep in bed by just allowing these plays to be 
which, in addition to its unlimited played by the stock companies. But one () 
sonar nay gles ee reason why he has kept his money is that in a — 
. ) quarter of a century of acting and playwritin » one 
Mr. Gillette has never risked a dollar in a olay ee BESTYETTE STQR h 
or a theater. CAPE, $3.75 CAPE, Junior, $2.% 3 
r ceful, stylish SLIPON, : 4 F 
The Greatest Money-Making Actresses a cape that — 2 eee oe . 
drapes from head The popular wees, tam BEST. ] 


















ae Bc 
Le bee 
Lorgnette chain with slide, two meck 
chains, and Sob with safety attachment 


Why pay for gold 
that adds no value? 


Gold buried at the center of a 
solid gold chain serves no pur- 
pose, either useful or ornamental. 
It adds greatly to cost but noth- 
ing to apPearance or wearing 
qualities, As an investment it 
earns you no profit. 


SIMMONS chains are made 
by a Process that Saves this gold, 
by substituting a core of baser 
metal for it. This adds strength 
and Safety, takes nothing from 
service qualities, and reduces 


and tie string. 

LOOK FOR THE TEDDY BEAR BUT- 
TONS AND THE BEST YETTE LABEL 
They guarantee wear, serv- 
ice and stylish cut, 

Sizes 4 to 15 years $2.75 
Misses 16 to 18 years $3.25 


cold. out, warmth Made of striped, tan 
and comfort in. The BEST- rubber surface cloth of finest 
YETTE LABELin this storm uality. The BESTYETTE 
capeis your guarantee of wear ABE L GUARANTEES 
and waterproof quality. WEAR AND SERVICE. 


Sizes 4 to 15 years $3.75 Sizes 4 to 15 years $4.00 
Misses 16 to 18 years $4.25 Misses 16 to 18 years $4.50 


Dainty and becoming waterproof garments that protect your child’s health and keep 
her well and in any ‘weather. urably made of special “Besto” cloth. Be sure 
find the Bestyette label ONLY IN THE BESTYETTE IS THE WEAR AND WAT 
; p . OOF QUALITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. If Re dealer cannot supply you 
tremendous earning Capacity 1s nothing short send check, cash or money order direct to us. Orders filled charges prepaid. e also 
of marvelous, especially at sixty-six years of make guaran + oe for men and women. Write for 
age! Booklet (A), (children’s garments) and FREE CLOTH SAMPLES 
a. (raincoats for grown-ups) 
Ellen Terry, too, earned prodigious sums 


when she played an American tour with Sir NEW YORK. MACKINTOSH co. NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Henry Irving. Her salary on such tours was 
$2440 a week. 


over $23,000. In Chicago alone, on all her 
different visits, Miss Adams has played to over 
one million dollars. 

Of course there are actresses who exceed 
Miss Adams’s earnings for a single season, like 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt. Her last tour in 
this country, for example, netted her per- 
sonally over $340,000. But Bernhardt only 
comes to America periodically, although such 


























An Actor Who Earns $300,000 a Year 










coe Careme Ot oe AVID WARFIELD is another teemendous Something New! || BUTAMGIM@bSCCHUMD (Ihab 
SIMMONS embody the high Ang oagoe ona shares with William | R ba From the 
porch page Me a ee Gillette the honor of the millionaire of the Manufacturers’ prices. We give : 
6 ak — 9 P= American stage. Mr. Warfield has earned, a el ne aguarantee of satisfaction saa Save ill 


and finish. 


Write for Style Book (Free) 


SIMMONS lorgnette “ S747MONS” 
chains, fobs, necklaces, very smadzZ 
bracelets, eyeglass tS on ¢ach 
chains, chatelaine Pins oe 
for Women—chains and een, Ste 
fobs for men—displayed ~~ 
by live jewelers every. ‘9% @%a@ 
where. Ifnojewelernear £*aranice 
you has Simmons, select /0> wear. 
from Style Book—tell ug 
ts ° what you want, 


R. F. SIMMONS CO., 185 N, Main St., Attleboro, Mass. 


SIMMONS 


perhaps, the highest income of any American 
actor—that is, receiving as his share of the 
profits and salary $302,000 from a single 
season of ‘The Music Master.” It is safe to 
say that this play has made a million dollars 
for Mr. Warfield, and as much for his manager, 
your protec- Mr. Belasco. It is not unusual for Mr. 
Warfield to play to $20,000 a week, and even 
without “‘The Music Master” he played to 
$18,000 a week last spring, in Chicago, for 
four successive Weeks, in a new play. 

Another surprising money-maker is Madame 
Nazimova, who has just closed a contract for Tage 
five years on a weekly salary of $1800 and 
one-half of the profits. Madame Nazimova’s 
annual earnings, in a Season of normal length, 
are rarely lower than $40,000, and they are as 


you 33 1-3 percent. We have 25,000 

sotieted Su ctgmers._ toe well- sete 
nown a ug, Ox t., rever- e/ 

sible, all-wool finish, $3.75. Our Samim 

Brusselo Rug, 6x9 ft., greatest value known, $1.85. Splendid 


Patented Back Brassieres 


The only derfect BRASSIERE. 
Made with a patent back which 
prevents the Brassiere from slip- 
ping off; holds down the flesh on 
the shoulders of a stout person 
and acts as a moderate shoulder 
brace for slight figures. 

Style 1581, made of extra quality ba- 
tiste with beautiful embroidered yoke. 











e 
vets, 9x12 ft., $16.00. Standard 
Axminsters, 9x12 ft., $18.60. 
Fine quality Lace ea 5 had 
per Pair and up. ‘apes 

, Wilton Rugs, Lino- 
leums, at mill prices. 

Write to-day for our NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, 
No. 14. Sent free. Shows latest 
designs in actual colors, 


UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
2456-2462 Jasper St., Phila. 








At the stores or sent direct on 
receipt of $1.00. 
BIRDSEY-SOMERS CO. 
233 Fifth Avenue, New York 









































=—s. high as $80,000. ORNAMENTAL FENCE ENGRAVED $ 
CHAINS ” f 0 BS What a single play can do for a star, if she Be sng ogg age 100 WEDDI NG f 
and it are successful, is shown in the case of more durable. Don’t buy a fence INVITATIONS 








Miss Rose Stahl, who, in three years of ‘“‘The 











until you et Ori Free Catalogue | Prighest Grade—Nota printedimitation. Correctstyles. 
and Special Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. ; 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. Ba 
Calling Cards, $1.00. 124 Federal St., Chicago. 11 


EDDING100 AnnotncemeMts $5.40 Beautifully 
Invitations $6.75 engraved 

with two Sets ofemvelopes foreach. Delivered anywhere. Also 
the §2-50 a hundred kind. 100 calling Cards engraved in script 90c. 


Write for samples. Royal Engtaving Co., 814 Walnut St., Phila. 


ces. 

We can save you money. 
Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
408 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 83 





























WHAT THE ACTORS 4% ff DIRECTXFROM WORKSHOP. > YOU SAVE ON! 
REALLY EARN vn \ Se 


“A PS OE Cee Oe ee see 4s 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) : 


Chorus Lady,” has played to $950,000, of 
which her own share was nearly $500,000. 
Miss Stahl claims that just as soon as she can 
actually bring her earnings up to the half- 
million-dollar mark, which will now be soon, 
she will retire from the stage. 


oe 
~ ee tee ~~ 


alba nstanineiant i...) 45. . 


Genuine 3 


Bremond aaa Nae ame aes uaa 
Biue White , : ee ee eg Solid g 

Perfect Stone si p ing 4 one Old English 
letter 25c. extra 


~~ SEND FOR OUR FR i 
CATALOG 








What the Other Popular Actors Earn 


F COURSE all these figures and names 

represent the very pinnacle of success. ia 
Still if we take the next tier of successes the  ¥ Solid gold brooch, 
figures remain stupendously large. rise. 8 baroque pearls, sapphires 

John Drew earned as his share of a tour from : as —* ‘ 

New York to Seattle $85,356, outside of his ; 
salary of $500 a week, which, for forty weeks, 
was $20,000 more. 

An Annie Russell season, outside of her 
salary of $500 a week, will represent in profits 
$54,806 for one season and $51,748 for another. 

Miss Billie Burke also receives a salary of 
$500 a week, and the profits from her last 
season were $53,745. 

Ethel Barrymore’s share of her last tour in 
“Lady Frederick” was $51,809, outside of her 
salary of $500 a week. 

Francis Wilson earns money three ways: 
As actor he receives a salary of $600 a week, 
he gets a share of the profits and also six per 
cent. royalties as author of the play. Thus, 
out of the first season of “The Bachelor’s 
Baby” his share of the profits was $26,207. 
He received $24,000 salary for forty weeks and 4 ’ 
his royalties as author of his own play—in all, sea jim S < , me 13 $.00 
something over $60,000 from a single season’s oo a : Setid gold 
work. pendant, 

James K. Hackett put two companies on the 
road in “The Crisis” one year and made a 
profit from a single season of $185,000. 

William H. Crane played for three years in 
“Father and the Boys,” and as his own share 
of a season of over fifty weeks, from New York 
to San Francisco, he received $76,304, in 
addition to his salary of $500 a week, which 
meant $25,000 more. 

When Otis Skinner began in the old Phila- 
delphia Museum he got $50 a week; now he 
has the certainty of an annual income of from 
$45,000 to $50,000 a year, and works forty 
weeks of each year. 


1358s. $4.50 


ams 
Tale Pawder 


Williams’ Talc Powder is a luxurious 
necessity for the boudoir, bathroom or 
nursery. It is the very essence of purity 
and delicacy and imparts a velvety 
softness to the skin. 


Four perfumes— Violet, Carnation, Rose (a flesh- 
tint)—fragrant as the flowers — and Karsi, a rich 
Oriental perfume. 


The Williams’ can contains nearly 15 per 
cent more Tale Powder than other kinds 
sold at the same price. 


You can tell it by the patented hinged-cover 
top—a convenience that “‘saves your fingers.” 


A Dainty Vanity Box 


heavily silver plated, 
containing mirror and 
powder puff, sent to any 
one complying with the 
following conditions: 
Buyacan of Williams’ 
Talc Powder, send us 
name of dealer of whom 
you bought it, date, and 
16c in stamps. 
Address The J. B. Williams Company, Dept. A, are 
Glastonbury, Conn. 2 IS significant that nearly all cases of actors 
Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Stick, Jersey becoming their own managers have ended in 
Cream Toilet Soap, Dentalactic Tooth Powder, &c. financial disaster for the actor, however bril- 
liant his art. This is because with the elimina- 
tion of the practical manager there is removed 
the last check upon the actor’s artistic extrava- 
gance. Richard Mansfield was an exception 
to this rule. But the exceptions have been 
exceedingly rare. 
When Sothern and Marlowe were first 
brought out as co-stars in three Shakespearean 
plays neither artist invested in the enterprise. 


Rebecca Degree 
Pin, enamel _ 


"Monogram, 
SOc extra 


When the Actor is His Own Manager 














Oppenheim, Collins &Co. 














34th ST. WEST, NEW YORK 





LARGEST RETAILERS OF 
WEARING APPAREL FOR 
WOMEN, MISSES AND 
CHILDREN. $3038 





FALL AND WINTER 
CATALOG 


MAILED UPON REQUEST. 
THIS BOOK ILLUSTRATES THE 
CORRECT NEW YORK AND 
PARIS FASHIONS FOR THE 
COMING SEASON. IT IS THE 
STYLE GUIDE FOR THE 











WOMAN RESIDING OUTSIDE 
OF NEW YORK. ye eer 


FOR CATALOG No. 27 


WRITE TO-DAY 























Bornot-cleaning is 
Thorough and Safe 


ELICATE sweaters, 
wraps, plumes, gowns, 
linens, laces, rugs—things you 
dare not intrust to ordinary 
TL) methods, cannot be harmed 
by our special process. And we 
absolutely clean, purify and 
freshen every thread or fibre— 
make the article look like new. 
On orders of $5 or over we pay trans- 
portation both ways. Write for booklet 
and shipping instructions. 


A. F. BORNOT BRO. CO. 
French Cleaners and Dyers 
17th and Fairmount Ave. 
1535 Chestnut St. 12th and Walnut Sts. 
1714 N. Broad St. Broad and Tasker Sts. 
PHILAD. 


ELPHIA 
Wilmington, Del. Washington, D. C. 











Parcels Post Merchandise Co. 


A positive money saving system. Let usexplain. 


Write and we will send you our Catalog 
of Women’s and Children’s wear, Holiday 
Goods, Neckwear, Hosiery, Swiss Em- 
broideries by the yard,etc. dkerchiefs 
in Gift Boxes. Imported Swiss Embroid- 
ered. Widest selection in America. Six 


4 in this handpainted Japanese basket $1. 


Basket, Size 
11x11xi in. 


postpaid. rite today. 
324 Fourth Ave., New York City 





Miss Marlowe’s salary was $1500 a week and 
a percentage of the profits. Mr. Sothern’s 
salary was $1000 a week and a percentage of 
the profits. ‘Twelfth Night,” “The Merchant 
of Venice” and “‘The Taming of the Shrew,” 
as productions, cost over $30,000 a play. No 
manager could stand up under such an outlay. 
The result was that Mr. Sothern and Miss 
Marlowe cut loose from all managers and went 
out with their own management. And in this 
case it is‘gratifying to be able to record the 
fact that they have prospered hugely. 


Earnings in Musical Comedies 


HE salaries paid in musical comedies are, gen- 

erally speaking, higher than in the legitimate 
drama.- In ‘‘Madame Sherry,” Lina Abar- 
banell received $1200 a week. 

Donald Brian, of ‘The Merry Widow” fame, 
first sang and danced the chief male réle for 
$350 a week. Then came his widespread popu- 
larity. Other managers began to bid for his 
services, a fact which in a single season raised his 
theatrical market valuation to $950 a week. In 
vaudeville, were it to his liking, Mr. Brian could 
now command from $1500 to $2000 a week. 

Every Monday night that Frank Daniels 
steps upon the stage in a part of any size it 
costs his manager $1000 to induce him to repeat 
the performance for the rest of the week. Mr. 
Daniels is, by-the-way, one of the wealthiest 
real-estate owners in the profession, and never 
invests in himself as theatrical property. 

William Collier earns each week $1500, be- 
sides one-half of the profits. 

Madame Fritzi Scheff receives $1750 a week 
salary and thirty per cent. of the profits. 


RULY amazing are these figures. But in 

reading them we must not forget that the 
leaders have been selected just as in business 
we would select Mr. Morgan, Mr. Carnegie 
and Mr. Rockefeller. The actor, before he or 
she becomes a success, goes through untold 
hardships and privation, with days of travel 
and nights of work, and often with little sleep. 
He is largely deprived of home comforts. He 
must put up with all sorts of hotels and food 
and inconveniences. He must act if he is 
sick, and no matter how sore may be his heart 
he must go on the stage and entertain people. 
To a man this is all hard enough—to a woman 
it is often the hardest kind of torture. 

The actor does not earn his money easily! 





| quality; 
.cost; they will make free and-safe delivery and’ 
return my money if | am not entirely satisfied. 
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rovidence, Rhode Island ; 


The largest Mail Order Jewelry House in the World. 


urers of Jewelry who S 
Prices, Free Delivery. 


WHY | SHOULD SEND FOR THE BAIRD-NORTH 


ell Direct to the User. 


The. only Manufaoct- 


Highest Quality, Lowest 


CATALOG! BE- 


CAUSE the Holidays are coming—buying direct from the workshop 


will save me money, time and energy. 


BECAUSE it’s free—I can 


have this beautiful 192 page book picturing over 10,000 splendid 
articles suitable for Christmas and other gifts just for the asking. 


WHY |! SHOULD BUY FROM BAIRD-NORTH CO. BE- 
CAUSE they are manufacturers—! pay factory prices, one- 


third lessthan retail. BECAUSE they will save and 
me the profits of the jobber and the retailer. BECAUS 
they deliver free. BECAUSE their service isthe best. 
1CAN SAFELY BUY OF BAIRD-NORTH CO. BE- 
CAUSE their goods are of the best quality; BE- 


,CAUSE they have thousands of satisfied 
Feustomers in every state; they have sold 
reliable goods by mail for 17 years; 


ECAUSE any banker in Providence will 
ouch for their honesty—my own banker can 
readily ascertain their reliability for me. 


.BAIRD-NORTH GIVES ME THE FOLLOWING 
GUARANTEE: That their goods are high in 
the catalog price covers the entire 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., -832Broad Street, Providence, B. 
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struction insuring the even and steady 
distribution of heat. 

finish castings, arid beautiful nickel or- 
naments, are the pride of thousands of 
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If your Kitchen is your 
Pride a Jewel Stove will be 
the Pride of your Kitchen 

It boils, bakes, fries and roasts better 
than any other stove or ran 

JEWEL 
American housewives. (Over 4,000,000 


better because of the scientific con- 
because of their plain, neat, smooth 











e, and does 

it with a great saving of Tod, Cooks 
S Over 4.000.000in use 

Jewels in use.) The large fire boxes, 
the drop oven doors, the large ash pit 
and the floor protecting chambers are 
some of the Jewel points of supremacy. 
No other stoves combine the same good 
cooking properties, the handsome ap- 


pearance, the many conveniences and 
e fuel saving economy. 


Buy a Jewel and Save Fuel 


There are over 1,000 styles of Jewel 
Stoves—Oak Stoves, Steel Ranges, Cast 







































Iron Ranges, Base Burners, Heating 
Stoves and Gas Ranges—all of one 
uality, the best. Every Stove and 
Reaoe bearing our trade mark is guar- 
anteed both by the dealer selling it and 
e makers. 
Free Stove Book 


Write for our stove book telling about 
the famous Jewel line. 
DETROIT STOVE WORKS 
“Largest Stove Plant in the World” 


Detroit Dept. D Chicago 











At Your Dealers 


10,000 leading dealers 
all over the United States 
display and sell the Jewel 

ne. Make sure this 
crown-shaped trademark 
is on the stove you buy. 















































ISTINCTIVENESS and _ beauty 
are not the only features of Larter 
Vest Buttons that commend them to the 
well-dressed man. They have the fa- 
mous Larter automatic backs, which 
have no parts to separate and can be in- 
serted or removed instantly. 


LARTER 


SHIRT STUDS 


& LARTER VEST BUT TONS 


—fh. Every Larter Shirt Stud or Vest 
Button may be identified by this —2. 


trade-mark on the back. It is a guaran- 

tee that if an acci- 

dent happens to the 

back a new one will 

begiveninexchange. 
If your jeweler 

= cannot ns ol 

you, write us for the 

name of one who can. 

Write for 
| Illustrated Booklet. 
| It suggests the correct 


jewelry for men, for all 
occasions. 


Larter & Sons, 26 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 






































Get “‘THOUGHT FORCE FOR 
HEALTH” f iih's copy ot Ella Whecler Wilcox's 
New Thought booklet and a three months’ trial subscription to 
THE NAUTILUS, magazine of self help, for 10c. Address: 
The Elizabeth Towne Co., Dept. 241, Holyoke, Mass. 








THE ENCHANTED 
COACH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


coach; some one else a horse’s leg, some one 
else a lace-ruffled wrist and hand. Curiously 
enough the body of the coach was almost 
intact, though all that remained unbroken of 
the ladies inside was the brocade of skirts 
sticking fast to the seat. 

The three thousand seven hundred frag- 
ments were gathered together and laid again in 
the box, which was closed and for the time 
being stored in a corner of the attic over the 
garage. There it remained for some months. 
When I allowed myself to think of it at all 
it was impudently to defy Fate by saying: 
“‘Some day something magic will happen, and 
the pieces of the enchanted coach will fly 
together again.” 


ZS I believe, of course, in miagic. Magic 
is the bringing about of unbelievable things 
through an obstinate faith that nothing is too 
good to be true, and many things are too idi- 
otically bad to be able to stand on their own 
feet if you charge right at them laughing aloud 
and with your lance in rest. And the time 
to believe in magic is when the coach lies 
smashed before you. To believe init only when 
some one has mended your coach or given you 
another one is purely fatuous and weakens the 
mind. 

Late in the summer my brother—who 
chances to be a magician in steady practice 
himself—came to pay me a visit. When we 
were children we were allies and playmates. 
He could do innumerable things. He could 
make ships and toffee and poetry. He could 
mend dolls and clocks and musical boxes, and 
could valiantly punch the noses and blacken 
the eyes of big boys who bullied his younger 
brother when they were together at boarding- 
school. He preferred to mend things, but cer- 
tain homeric young contests had proved that 
he could break them if valor demanded. He 
did not despise girls, as was the sacred and 
time-honored custom of most young Britons 
of his day. 

He spent some weeks with me on Long 
Island, and we enjoyed ourselves immensely. 
On the evening of the day before he was to 
return home our talk during dinner, quite by 
chance, touched on the Dresden coach. ~Oddly 
enough I had never mentioned it to him be- 
fore, and, odder still, I was unconscious that he 
had not heard of it. 

“Just tell him the story,” my sister said. 
“Tt’s such a fantastic thing.” 

So I told it, beginning at the pause before 
the window of the antique store in Paris, 
and ending with the three thousand seven 
hundred pieces stowed away over the garage. 
My brother always had a trick of hurriedly 
rubbing the back of his head when he was 
interested or excited. He did it now, and a 
gleam I remembered came into his eyes. 

“T say,” he said, “I should like to have a 
look at that coach.” 

I leaned toward him over the table. A shout 
from the Welsh Chieftain echoed across nine 
or ten centuries and elated my soul. ‘Would 
you?” I said. ‘Would you?” 

““Wouldn’t I?” he answered. And then he 
added, with the gleam in his eyes growing 
stronger, ‘“‘I’ve put together some awfully 
smashed-up things in the course of my experi- 
ence, and I'll tell you something: of course I 
don’t know how I shall feel when I see your 
pieces, but”—and he paused with a modest 
air—‘‘do you know I’ve never found anything 
that beat me yet?” 

““Hooray!” I cried. “I never have myself 
quite. It’s the blood of the Chieftain who sat 
in the Isle of Anglesea in the Tenth Century.” 


Z@Z He was to have taken an eleven o’clock 
train in the morning, but by nine o’clock the 
wooden case containing the coach was standing 
upon a sheet spread on the floor of a square 
upper hall which is a sort of library and infor- 
mal sitting-room. He was kneeling beside it, 
delicately picking out fragments, and, after 
looking them over, handing them to me to lay 
them side by side on the large flat top of a 
black oak writing-table. 

It would not be easy to think of anything 
much more thrilling as a situation. 

“If we can only find all the pieces,’”’ my 
brother said. 

“‘And if we can only discover what they are 
if we do find them,” I answered. ‘‘What do 
you suppose a vivid imagination might hint 
as to this?” holding out a curved scrap of 
chocolate and gold. 

He took it and turned it over and over, as I 
had done myself. 

“TI haven’t the slightest clew to it—yet,” 
he answered. 

That was the problem. To hundreds of the 
pieces there was not the faintest clew, and yet 
each was a part of the structure. If you found 
a head you knew it belonged to some one; if it 
wore a cocked hat it belonged to the coachman 
or the footman, if it did not it was either a lady 
or a delicate-faced young Marquis. A foot was 
a foot, a horse’s hoof was not baffling, a hand 
was at least a hand—but as to the hetero- 
geneous heap of scraps and chips of green and 
blue and scarlet and chocolate and gold, that 
called for concentration, logical processes of 
ratiocination, argument, imaginative deduction 
and the unconquerable determination of herds 
of elephants. 

Before eleven o’clock my brother’s belong- 
ings were replaced in his room, and he had 
sent a telegram explaining the reason for his 
remaining where he was. The three thousand 
seven hundred fragments were spread on the 
black wood top of the big desk, and we were 
sitting side by side considering their possible 
relation to each other. 

I congratulated myself on having made a 
practical first step when I took four sheets of 
foolscap and wrote on them in order: 

First—Fragments of Ladies, Marquis, Coach- 
man, Footman. 

Second—Fragments of Horses. 

Third—Fragments of Wheels and Gear (sup- 
posably): . 

Fourth—Unexplainable Fragments. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 85 
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Genuine 


Jap-a-lac 


ND remember— Madam—that the dealer 
who stocks and sells you genuine Jap-a-lac 


will sell you genuine other things. He 


believes in giving you service. He knows that 
nO imitation compares in beauty of work, in cov- 
ering quality, in lasting power, with Jap-a-lac. 
He knows that your satisfaction is too big an asset to 
risk for a few cents extra profit on an inferior article. 
He is not in the substitute business. 


50,000 of these first-grade dealers sell, every month, 
\\ hundreds of thousands of cans of 


\ DALAL 


mi - ~—Ss They sell it in eighteen colors—for more house- 

hold uses than we could tell you of if we tooka 
whole page in this magazine. Some of them are: for 
hardwood floors; for painting the top of the kitchen 





table; for brightening and rebeautifying scarred furniture; 
for iron bedsteads, radiators; for automobiles — there is no limit to the list. 


We've printed a book that gives many of them. We'll gladly 


send it on request. 


Jap-a-lac is a money-saver in first cost—as well as in results. 


In the United States, Jap-a-lac prices are (Full U. S. Measure): 14-Pt. 
20c; 34-Pt. 30c; Pt. 50c; Qt. 90c; % Gal. $1.65; Gal. $3.00. 


In Canada (Full Imperial Measure): 14-Pt. 25c; 14-Pt. 35c; Pt. 60c; 
Qt. $1.10; 14-Gal. $1.95; Gal. $3.50. At the better dealers. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 


Factories—Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Can. 
























For Every 


Sender Womant 


SAHLIN is far more 
than a simple bust 
form; it actually builds 
the figure without com- 
pression at any point and 
00 ‘SNo makes an erect posture 
Eyelets No Strings. Stes (shoulders back and chest 
forward) easy and natural. Freedom between 
the shoulders is a feature of Sahlin designed to 
cultivate deep breathing. A full ¢ 
rounded chest is thus rapidly and 
comfortably developed. 

Shoulder straps do not cross on 
Sahlin: if they did, compression 
would surely result, and prevent figure devel- 
opment. Look for the name SAHLIN. It is 
your guarantee. Money refunded if you are { 
not fully satisfied. 

Made in coutille and batiste for medium, 
medium tall, and tall figures. Give actual 
waist bust measure desired and length 
from armpit to waist line. Write for free fashion 
booklet. Order from us, if your dealer cannot 
supply you. 

Medium Style $1 Long Hip $1.50 Postage 14c 
THE SAHLIN CO., 1402 W. Congress St., Chicago 
—_——_—_— 


Let Me Send You Rapid, 


At Factory Price. Come 
- guarantee 
= or no charge. F IRELESS 
Saves 80 per 
cent on fuel, COOKER 
time and work. 0 . 
Pays for itself On 30 Days Trial 
in a month or two. No experience 
needed. Boils, Steams, Stews, Roasts, 
Bakes, Fries. GENUINE 
ALUMINUM COOKING 
UTENSILS Without Ex- 
tra Cost. Also metal composi- 
tion Heat Radiators, can’t break 
or crack. Send for free book 




























and 125 splendid recipes today. 

WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 
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save you money on your 
boy’s every-day shoe bill. Built for service but made 
over neat, stylish lasts, fits like a glove, always easy 
and comfortable and the most sensible boys’ shoe 
made for every-day service in all sorts of weather. 


Especially 
made for 
Boy Scouts 










Send for 
Catalog D 


Illustrating 
all heights 


10-inch height 


sizes | to 514 


sizes 10 to 13%4 
$3.50 





Elk, the uppers, is 
so soft and pliable it 
feels like glove leather, 
but so tough and stron 
it usually outwears the original 
soles and a pair or two of taps before 
showing a sign of a break. We sell direct to you and pay 
livery charges if your dealer cannot show you the genuine 
**American Boy.” Always look for name on yellow 


Menzies Shoe Co., Makers, Detroit, Mich. 


Old Feathers 


By Willowing or Adding New Tops 
Oldest and best known firm 
in America dyeing, cleansing 
and curling ostrich feathers ex- 
clusively. Send us your feath- 
ers no matter where you may 
be, and we will advise you 
what can be done with them 
and the cost. Goods returned 
free of charge, if no order 
is given. dbsolutely reliable. - 


H.Methot Ostrich Feather Co.,53-J Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 















$2775 Buys This Table and FOUR Chairs 


Thisextension dining table,45 inchtop, with 
three leaves, $17.75. Four dining chairs, No. 
104, $10.00, or six for $13.50. No. 100, dining 
chairs, four for $11.00; six for $15.00. Any 
piece sold separately. 


Big “Money Back’’ Catalog Mailed Free 


Nearly 500 other bargains in our big cata- 
log; every one guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion or your money back. Write today for 
this free book. 


Come-Packt Furniture Co. xus aston mick. 





You Save Over Half on (COME-PACKT’ sc Honest All Through 


Buy direct from our factory the completely finished sections of Mission furniture in Quarter 
Sawn White Oak. Easily and quickly fastened. You thus save expensive packing, cost of installments 
or credits, and half the freight. Your furniture has cost you less than half assembled price elsewhere. 











45-in. Top 


$1725 







No. 345 
Three Leaves, t id pedestal 
oon ~ aded No. 104 
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THE ENCHANTED 
COACH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE. 84) 


An interesting 
experiment— 
Try it! 





































































Then we began our search among the ruins. 
When we had found four heads we drew a 
breath of joyful relief. When we discovered 
legs—even in pieces—we tried them on until 
they fitted. A leg might have no foot, and the 
foot must be searched for. One of the high- 
heeled shoes of the Marquis lacked an elegant 
toe. It was missing for days. At last my eye 








dealer was caught by a black spot on the china plat- 
~a-lac form on which the coach had stood. It was 
close to where the center of the coach had 
He hung, and the ladies had coquetted through 
s that the window. The Marquis was standing out- - 
side talking to the ladies. Genius of Sherlock 
| Coy- Holmes! perhaps when he broke off he left 
a-lac part of his foot there. 
“Give me his adorable little leg.” I took it, 
sset to and, with bated breath, fitted its incomplete 
tick foot to Pas nt ‘It a exactly, and 
A the high-heeled shoe was complete. at i 
Such incidents occurred again and again. Make a strong suds of P. anD G.—The White 
Therein lay the excitement. One sat gazing Naphtha Soap, using cold or lukewarm water. 
| onth, desperately at achip of gold or a sliver of scar- 


let and suddenly a wild gleam of joy irradiated 
one’s being because one discovered through 
some occult hinting that it belonged to a livery 
or a fringe. 


Put into this all the soiled dish-cloths you have. 
Let them soak for an hour. If any spots remain, 
rub them lightly with the soap. Rinse the cloths. 
Hang them up to dry. ‘ 





ZF It was, of course, the Magician who did 
the work. I was merely a humble but fiercely 
interested underling helper. The Magician 
sat at the big desk from eight in the morning 
until light failed him, merely snatching uncon- 
sidered meals. His whole being was absorbed 
in the work. Its fascination, in fact, affected 
each member of the family. It became the 
custom for those who passed through the upper 
hall to stop and look on and take up scraps and 
try to put them together. The Magician had a 
pertinacity which awed one. Nothing could 
divert his attention. To me it became evident 
before the first day’s work was over that he 
had not yet come upon the thing which would 
beat him. 

He had some time before discovered a won- 
derful porcelain mending cement. He sent for 
a supply of it, and also for a pair of watch- 
maker’s delicate tweezers with which tiny chips 
could be lifted and adjusted and held in place. 

The greatest difficulty lay in the fact that 
the design of the running-gear of the coach 
belonging to the time of Louis Quatorze was an 
enigma to begin with. Bearing only a vague 
resemblance to modern structures, and being 
reduced, so to speak, to powder, it was inclined 
to cause the brain to whirl. 

The only way in which I could be of use 
was in trying to fit unexplainable fragments 
together until I had given something—still 
unexplainable—a sort of form, a squareness or 
a roundness or a curve. 

When we had put together the tiny puzzle 
on the table the Magician, taking the pieces 
in his tweezers, cemented them together with 
unearthly dexterity; and then he looked the 
result over, reasoned about it, tried to reach 
deductions, and, if no solution appeared, laid 
the piece aside until some scrap turned up 
which caused the cry of triumph to break 
forth which meant that one saw the connection 
of one with the other. 


Look at them an hour later. They are as clean 
as when new—free from grease and without odor 
of any kind. 


The point of this little experiment is this: 
If P. anD G.—The White Naphtha Soap will clean 
dish-cloths, quickly and easily, how much more 
easily will it do the weekly wash, which is not 
one-tenth as soiled as the dish-cloths? 


P. anD G.—The White Naphtha Soap is made 
especially for the woman who does her own work. 
It is intended to save her time, labor and money. 
It does what it is intended to do. 


Alcolite Stove 
Chafing Dishes 


Burning Denatured Alcohol 


For light meals, lunches and late suppers there’s 
nothing like a Manning-Bowman Chafing Dish 
equipped with the “‘Ivory’’ Enameled Food Pan 
and the Alcolite Burner Stove. This stove burns 
alcohol gas which it generates from the liquid alco- 
hol. It has the cooking power of a range burner, 
and a full meal can be prepared on it. It will take 
any cooking utensil as well as Manning-Bowman 


Coffee Percolators 


Manning-Bowman Percolators insure uniformly 
good coffee, clear, rich, full-flavored, healthful — 
as the liquid coffee never remains in contact with 
the grounds, the coffee is never rank or bitter. 
Manning-Bowman Percolators make coffee quick- 
: ly, starting with cold water. They are simple 
: and easy to clean — no valves, no clogging — also 
i made in Urn style for making coffee on the table. 
The Manning-Bowman Quality products are made in 
hundreds of designs and in various sizes. In Nickel 
Plate, Silver Plate, Solid Copper and Aluminum, Sold 
by leading dealers —jewelers, departinent stores, ¢ eee 
Write for Free Recipe Book and Catalogue No. K 


MANNING, BOWMAN & COMPANY, Meriden, ties 


Also makers of Manning-Bown:an Eclipse 

Bread Makers, Alcohol Gas Stoves, Tea 

Ball, Tea Urns, Chafing Dish Accessories. 
Celebrated M. & B. Brass, Copper and Nickel Polish. 


The price is 5 cents acake. If your grocer does 


not sell P. AND G.—The White Naphtha Soap, we 


will thank you to let us have his name and address. 


he Oretirrantl 4, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















There’s but one 
best i in anything — 








ZO My method was this: I took one piece 
from the unexplainable heap, and, holding it in 
my hand, began to take up others one by one. 
“Does this fit at thisend? No. Doesit fit at 
the other? No. Then it does not belong.” 
And it was laid aside. 

Then another was picked up. “ Does this fit 
atthisend? No. Doesit fit attheother? No. 
Then it doesn’t belong.”’ And it was laid aside. 

But having done this a few hundred times it 
was worth while when some unpromising scrap 
slipped into place with a little grating snap, 
and one.saw that one had found something 
which might lead to the finding of something 
else perhaps of importance as a clew. 

There was one small piece which it seemed 
that no imagination could find a place or reason 
for. It fitted nowhere, it suggested nothing, it 
was taken up and laid down again a thousand 
times. It was a sort of small lozenge of white j 
china—flat and smooth and with rounded 7? ny 






Sweepers it’s 


- iZBIS SELLS 


VERY BUSINESS WOMAN needs a truth-telling time- 
keeper. And she wants one that is also small and dainty. 


§ és ss edges. We argued about it, we dwelt on it, we ‘A a7) Never have all these qualities been so perfectly combined 
‘’ is Cyco BALL BEARING dreamed about it. It continually turned up ak h d los q A Ay y 
: it sm Me ger dl you wonder if at. prolie e and confronted us as if it were a cold, white, as in the La y E gin. n omament? Yes—but far and 
inher, irty- ve years’ experience in e exclusive i a e ti n. 
ron manufacture of carpet sweepers developed this — pede ng ng eh beyond that, a faithful assistant, of cael endurance. Actual Size 
zina! wonderful machine, and the astonis ing part o Per A . 
fore it is that the “ BALL BEARING” costs the heard the Magician wee into a soft, high 
pay consumer but 25 cents more than the old-style whistle of ecstasy and relief. In a moment I 
uine sweeper. For light running, durability and was standing by the work-table. 
bel. thorough sweeping, our BALL BEARING “What have you found out?” I asked. 
Sweeper has no equal, and you will never know An exultant grin slowly bespread itself over 
how easy it is to sweep your carpets and rugs his countenance, and the familiar gleam in his 


until you have purchased one of these machines. 

Even though you have an expensive cleaning 
apparatus in your home, you cannot dispense 
with the BISSELL Sweeper, as it is the daily 


eye was a gleeful thing. 

‘“‘T found out what this belongs to,” he said, 
holding out the maddening lozenge. ‘‘It’s the Works. 
step of the coach.” 

“Hooray!” Isaid. ‘‘The sense of me forget- 
ting there had ever been one!” 

After this manner we spent the week. The 
other people had each taken three months to 
restore thirty-seven pieces to their original 
form. The Magician restored thirty-seven 
hundred in one week. 


n, its masterful construction goes without saying. 
Mak, yes and adjusted in the world-famous Elgin Watch 


15 and 17 jewels—in solid gold cases only — 
beautifully chased or engraved. Fully guaranteed, Ask 
your jeweler to show you this “little treasure. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Illinois 


and hourly necessity in every household. Al- 
ways ready, no burden to transfer from one 
room to another, cleans without dust or effort, 
will last ten to twenty years, and costs but 
$2.75 to $5.75. Then consider the saving of 
time, labor and health. For sale by all the best 
trade. Address Dept. 63 for free booklet. (23) 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Largest and Only Exclusive Carpet Sweeper 
Makers in the World) 















Ze At the end of that week the enchanted 


Dresden coach was borne downstairs slowly | 




















and in solemn procession with pzans of 
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/ EYEGLASS MOUNTINGS | 


















: Cy, Facad Often Look Alike | 
f Without Being Alike 


Other mountings may look like Shur-on 
yeglass Mountings but close inspec- 
tion will show that better mechanical 
‘7 construction which makes Shur-ons give 


Comfort, Convenience and Efficiency 
Write us for ‘‘How, Where and Why’’ a Shur-on. 
$3 and $5 without lenses 
fj E. Kirstein Sons Co., Ave. G, Rochester, N. Y. 
















triumph and of praise. It was placed upon 
the top of the glass cabinet to preside over the 
Louis Quatorze and old Venetian fans, the 
Indian things, the herd of twenty ivory ele- 
phants, and the ancient silver chatelaines on 
which hang among other things a crucifix, 
and a reliquary containing a chip of the bone of 
asaint. There it now stands. There it will 
remain—until perhaps some interested child 
knocks over the cabinet and breaks it—when I 
shall pick up the pieces, send for the Magician, 
and it will be mended again. 

That really and upon the whole is what the 
enchanted coach has seemed to convince me of. 
Nothing is ever too smashed to mend, if you 
know that important fact and are obstinate 
enough—cheerfully obstinate. Then you are 
the next thing to a magician yourself. 








INDIAN BLANKETS 


SEND FOR BEAUTIFUL BOOK 


UR Book tells all about the many handy uses you will 
find for one of these brilliant, warm, high grade, 
inexpensive CAPPS INDIAN BLANKETS. For couch, 

den, alcove, porch, baby rug or robe, auto or buggy robe it 

is just the thing—always handy, warm, 

pretty. A Splendid Gift. Look for this 

trade mark, woven in silk ribbon sewed on 

= the edge of each blanket. Capps INDIAN 

BLANKETS are of excellent quality of wool, 

with the same brilliant original designs as actually worn 
by the Red Men themselves — Insist on CAPPS — 


“The One Blanket that Makes Comfort Beautiful ’’ 
FREE FOUR-COLOR BOOK 


Shows the blankets in actual colors. A book you'll ote 
like a story. Free if you mention dealer’s name. Write fo 
this attractive book now. 


J. Capps & Sons, Jacksonville, lL, Dept.C 








The gum with the real, rich, 
fasting mint flavor. 


If not at your 
dealer’s send 






We are also 
Manufacturers of 


‘U-Aldle- NO- 


MANUFACTURING CO AAFTER DINNER MINTs 
OF AMERICA 
447 N. 12th Street, Send 10c for liberal 
U.S.A. box. 
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| sagem infancy to old 


age scalp cleanliness 
is the first essential to 


hair health. 


Do not begin too late to 
shampoo systematically with 





(Pare as the Pines) 


Pure pine-tar and other hygienic 
and cleansing agents adapted es- 
pecially to the needs of the scalp are 
combined in exactly the right propor- 
tions in this soap. It is as service- 
able for maintaining a healthy scalp 
as it is for controlling dandruff and 
preventing premature baldness. 

Send for our booklet, “‘How to Care for the 

Hair and Scalp.’* Mailed free on request. 
THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite 87G 81 Fulton St., New York 














Warm With Soft 
‘e ” 
Non-Nettle 
Ordinary Flannels frequently cause suffer- 
ing that baffles both mother and doctor. 
'-f trouble. _Our method keeps them out and 
j there are No Nettles in Non-Nettle 
3 
b smoothest, finest, best wearing and best wash- 
ing Flannels inthe world. (25c to $1.00 yard.) 
‘Non-Nettle"’ is stamped every half yard on 
selvage and we do not sell to dealers. 
(No Advertising on Wrapper) 
This case contains sample books of Flannels, Antiseptic 
Goods, Special Dimity and Long Cloth Bargains, etc., etc. 
Also large illustrated catalogue showing 50 styles of Em- 
Separate Garments, Rubber Goods and hundreds of special 
articles for expectant mothers and the new baby. 


Must Be Kept 
White Flannels 
} It is the poisonous nettles that make the 
White Flannel. They are the softest, 
We Sell directto mothers. Beware of imitations. 
Send for Free Sample Case 
Diaper and Rubber Sheeting, complete line of Baby White 
broidered White Flannel, Infants’ Complete Outfits (§5 to $25), 


All free. 
For 25 cents we will include a complete set of 
Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe (would 
cost §2.00 if bought separately). Every wanted pattern for 
plain and fancy dresses, kimonos, cloaks, the new skirts 
and pinning blankets that fasten without buttons or pins, 
shirts without shoulder or arm hole seams, etc., etc., with 
comprehensive illustrated instructions telling quantity of 
material needed for each garment. If youcare for your 
baby’s health and comfort write us today. 


THE LAMSON BROTHERS CO. 


Established 1885 Toledo, Ohio 
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SOLDERED ENDS CANT CATCH Or SCRATCH 
ALL SIZES AT YOUR DEALERS 5 FOR !0¢ 
JOSEPH W. SCHLOSS ©& CO. NEW YORK 


WEDDIN¢ 





INVITATIONS 
100for$3.50 
graved wong printed. 
















Latest mylan, om ity, prepaid an Monogram 
8 ico Viniting Cards, 0 SOc. “Ww wine for samples. 
THE EST. 181 N. Tremont 8t., Boston, 
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same wild eyes he looked at me, looked back 
into the hut, then at me again, and I heard 
another terrified yell, as he also plunged into 
the jungle and disappeared. 

“T was not unfamiliar with the extraor- 
dinary vagaries of these ignorant creatures, 
whose superstitious natures and traditions were 
apt to crop out at any moment and produce 
in them these symptoms of fright. It had been 
obvious that something in my appearance, 
taken in conjunction with something in the 
hut, had played upon the superstition of these 
ignorant natives. Without more ado I fast- 
ened my horse and went to the open door of 
the hut and looked in. 

“The instant my eyes fell on the sick man 
lying on the rude bed I understood. For that 
man in every outward indication and appear- 
ance was myself. It so startled me at first that 
I felt something like the superstitious fright 
of the two negroes. The next moment reason 
reasserted itself, and I knew that this victim 
of a wild beast’s rage was my brother. 

“‘His clothes were soaked in blood and I 
saw that death was written on his face. His 
mangled arm and torn breast had been rudely 
bandaged, but the loss of blood had been great 
and was still unchecked. He lay in a sort of 
stupor, his eyes fixed. As I looked at him 
every atom of resentment I had felt against 
him vanished.” 


ZO “Ah,” a low voice interrupted with an 
expression of poignant agreement, ‘“‘how I 
understand that! Even in hearing you tell 
about it I feel the same. Poor man!” 

“T had with me a small case containing the 
remedies liable to be needed for emergencies. 
I felt his pulse and gave him hypodermically 
a strong heart tonic. It revived him and he 
looked at me—and knew me.” 

“Ah!” she cried again in a voice of strong 
emotion. Then, ‘‘Go on,” she said, ‘‘tell me 
the rest.” 

“When I had explained that I, too, was 
hunting in the same region, and that accident 
and not purpose on my part had brought me 
there, the distrust which had shown itself at 
first seemed to subside. He knew he was 
dying, for the beast had torn him cruelly, and 
after I had stanched the blood and admin- 
istered such remedies as I had he began of his 
own accord to talk to me about the future. 

“T cannot say that he showed the least 
affection for me; but he was too near death to 
be occupied with so keen a thing as an active 
resentment. His whole idea seemed to be to 
provide for the future dignity and importance 
of the name he bore. He spoke of you, but it 
was without bitterness. He begged me to find 
you and to see to it that all your rights as his 
widow should be respected exactly as if there 
had been no breach between you and him. 
Then—and here is the strangest thing of all— 
by one of those curious quirks of which minds 
such as his and his mother’s are capable, also 
perhaps by reason of the unnatural conditions 
induced by pain and fever—he declared that 
the thing that troubled him most on leaving the 
world was that the Lothian name and estates 
should pass into the hands of a man known to 
have been repudiated and banished from home 
and country for some offense which even his 
mother and brother could never condone. His 
mind, of course, was confused and irrational, 
for death was very near; but I, being anxious 
to soothe him in every possible way, offered to 
pledge myseli—a pledge I meant to keep— 
never to reappear in England nor claim my 
rights. To my surprise this suggestion filled 
him with such distress that I hastened to say 
I would do whatever he wished. 

“Then it was that he expressed to me this 
extraordinary desire: that in order to prevent 
a comparative stranger, whom he disliked, 
from taking the name and estates of the 
Lothians, I should go back home and imper- 
sonate him. This idea having once occurred 
to him as a solution of the problem he clung 
to it with the tenacity of a man who knew it to 
be the last effort of bis life. He begged me so 
earnestly to grant his last wish that I could 
not hesitate. He even did this—whether to 
win me to his side or for a kinder reason, I do 
not know—but he told me that in recent 
years he had sometimes thought differently of 
the rash action On my part which had parted 
us, and was willing now to believe that this 
first act of dishonor had been the last, and that 
I would worthily bear the Lothian name. 

“Well, the end of it all was that I gave him 
the promise he implored That night he died. 
There was nothing to do but bury him on the 
spot, which I did with the help of a few natives 
whom I finally convinced of the fact that he 
was my brother.” 


OF He was silent for a moment; then he re- 
sumed, speaking more rapidly: ‘And so it was 
that I found my way back to England. It was 
part of the mental confusion of my brother’s 
condition that he did not seem to think of the 
position in which he had placed you; or, if 
he did, he concluded that you would continue 
to live your life apart. One thing alone stood 
out before me clearly: You must be told that 
you were free, and you must take any action 
in the matter that might seem good to you. 
I knew that your life was ruined as long as the 
man you had married was alive. Therefore I 
felt it a duty to let you know that you were 
free. I had a plan to see you, win you to my 
Side, announce the truth and then return to 
my wandering life, leaving you mistress of 
Lothian Castle. It seemed to me my best 
chance to win your consent to my proposition 
was to get you here if I could; but I was greatly 
puzzled how to manage this. 

“On my way back to England I met some 
people who at once took me for my brother, 
and even after days of intercourse on the 
steamer had no suspicion to the contrary. I 
had taken the precaution to grow a beard, so 
that the absence of the mark by which my 
brother had always been distinguished from 
me might not be noticed. When I reached 
London and paid brief visits to the family 
lawyer and banker, saying I preferred not to 
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class manufacturers, 
finest imported models. 


pensive London-dyed seal. 
tion does not do it justice. 
be seen to be appreciated. 





coats, at the better stores. 


coat bears the ‘‘Sealette’’ 


One of these labels. 


or ‘‘Saltex”’ furs, 
obtain them for you. 
near yOu that carries them. 

demand far exceeds the supply. 





| These Rich Goats Are Within 
a Your Reach 


~ 4 The high price of natural furs puts them beyond 


_ 4 the reach of many, but so far as beauty and appear- 

<A ance go, you can duplicate the finest natural 
ea skins in ‘‘Sealette” and ‘‘Saltex” furs at from 

toy $20 upward. These wonderful textile furs 

Ségo4 give better service than costly natural 

~sagga furs, as they do not shed hairs. 
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SALTEX FURS 


are perfect textile reproductions of the animal 
skins and deceive the most skillful fur experts. 
They are made into garments by the highest 
who copy them from 
“Sealette” is a 
wonderful reproduction of the most ex- 
A descrip- 
It must 


‘*Saltex”’ furs come in Pony, Cara- 
cal, Bokhara Lamb, Persian Lamb, 
Persian Paw and other fashionable furs. 
find them made into the most graceful and stylish 


Guard against imitations of “Sealette’’ and ‘‘Saltex” furs by 
insisting upon the label in every garment. 
jabel, shown below, which is of 
woven silk with yellow lettering on a black background. 
“‘Saltex’’ coats contain a label showing the word ‘‘Saltex.” 
Under no circumstances accept a coat unless it bears either _ 
There are many inferior imitations on 


the market. 
| This GUARANTEED GENUine in evney 
label ‘i ” Sealette 
appears S E A LET Sg E garment 





Go to your dealer and ask him to show you models of ** Sealette” 
If he does not have them in stock he can 
Or write to us for the name of a store 
Make your selection early, as the 


SALT’S TEXTILE MFG. CO. 
96 Spring Street, New York 


You can 


Each ‘‘Sealette”’ 
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Firfelt Slippers 


are more beautiful this year 
than ever. They have a style, 
durability and degree of com- 
fort that make them the best of 
house shoes. This shows the 
Oxford Mixed Firfelt, price 
$2.50. Ask your dealer for it. 
If hecannot supply you we will 
send it upon receipt of price. 
Send size of street shoe and 
color wanted. dress 


Worcester Slipper Company 
J. P. Grosvenor, Prop. 
Worcester, Mass. 














BUSTand HIPS 


Every woman who attempts to make a dress or 
shirt waist immediately discovers how difficult 
it isto obtain a good fit by the usual ‘‘trying-on- 
method, ’’ with herself for the model anda look- 
ing-glass with which to see how it fits at the back. 


“HALL-BORCHERT PERFECTION 
Adjustable Dress Forms” 


do aw ay with all discomforts and disappoint- 
ments in fitting, and render the work of 
dressmaking at once easy and satisfactory. 
This form can be adjusted to 50 different 
shapes and sizes ; bust raised or lowered, also 
made longer and shorter at the waist line 
and form raised or lowered to suit any 
desired skirt length. Very easily adjusted, 
cannot get out of order, and will last a lifetime. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet containing 
complete line of Dress Forms with Prices. 
Sel Berchet Dress Form Co. 
Dept. P, 30 W. 324 NEW zone 
Dept. P, 224-230 West ‘Huron 8t., CHICA 
Dept. P, 70-76 Pearl St., 
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How | BECAME A 


NURSE 








bration of 1 


Jane B. Marshall, 
Beverly, Mass. 
C. S&S. N. Graduate 


periences by gfaduates of this 


training in 


study course. 
with and without previous exp 


Book explaining method. 


Would you like to 
read the stories of 200 
intelligent, sincere wome 
en, who became suc- 
cessful nurses by 6 to 12 
mone study at home? 


of a book ato in cele- 


cessful correspondence 


contains 184 pages of 
intensely interesting ex- 


studied, practiced, and mastered the art of 
professional nursing by the C. S.N. home- 
Thousands of our graduates, 
today earning $10 to $25.a week. 

Send for a copy of ‘How I Became a Nurse,” 
with our 10th annual 64-page illustrated Year 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


315 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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0 years’ suc- 
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school who 
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Vegetable Silk 


(TRADE MARK) 
Hosiery 


the wonderful seamless hosiery— 
made by our own secret process— 
that looks like silk and wears like 
iron, First hosiery ever guafan- 
teed, and the only hosiery 


Guaranteed One Year 
Style 2626, shown, is the most 
durable stocking made, me- 
| dium weight, double heel and 
toe. All colors, sizes 8 to 10%. 

Send for Trial Pair 
Fifty cents per pair, Plus 
10c for postage, Or $3 for 
box of 6 pairs, with a 
year’s guarantee, Pre- 
patd. Money back 
if unsatisfactory. 
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sold only 


| (Muskegon Knitting Mills, 516 Western Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 














Write for our plan —tells 
how to build a permanent, 


yourself. Vegetable Silk is 7 


Write for) 
Free Book 


—tells of 
other Styles for 
women, chil- 
dren, Men, and 
about the mar- 
velous Vegetable 
Silk itself. 
We have 

Agents ents « very 
sttractive 


©position for you. 


fitable business for 


by us and our agents. 
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Shoe Fashions 
for Fall 


HE. use of cloth in Shoes, 

Shoe Tops and Pumps has 
again received the endorsement of 
the highest fashion authorities. The 
most exclusive shops on Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue, in New York, 
are featuring Cloth Shoes for Fall 


wear. Shoes of 





are very durable, give most excellent serv- 


ice day or evening, and protect the feet 
and ankles from wet or dampness in all kinds 
of weather. 

The “Cravenette” process applied to Shoe 
Fabrics has made Cloth Shoes a practical, 
permanent institution. 

But you should ask for and insist upon 
the Consian Cravenette Cloth. The label 
shown below is sewed into every Genuine 
Cravenette Cloth Shoe, Cloth Top or Pump. 


‘Gravenette 


See this label for yourself 











Do not accept a substitute, as you will surely suffer 
disappointment. 

If your shoe dealer does not carry the genuine 
Cravenette Cloth Shoes in stock, he can order what- 
ever you from his shoe manufacturer, or you 
can write to us direct and we will give you 
name of a dealer near you who can supply exactly 
what you wish. 


J. EINSTEIN, 176 William St., New York 
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Black or Navy Blue 


No. 171. This popular side plaited_skirt_is 
made from our special grade of Danish Panama. 
Plaits stitched to a stylish point below the hips; 
box plaited front trimmed_with satin buttons. 
Skirt finished entirely around with a 22 inch 
and 1/2 inch fold of taffeta silk, headed with 
braid and two bands of taffeta, Inverted plait 
in back. 

If upon receipt of the skirt you are not pleased 
Withit, senditright back tous and we will promptly 
refund your money, including postage charges. 

Black or navy blue. Lengths, 38 to 44 
inches; waistbands, 23 to 30 in. 

Only regular sizes furnished. .$)- 69 


Price delivered free . 














Our object in ieceiiae above skirt at the 


low price quoted is to interest every reader_of 
this magazine in our big free catalog, illustrating 


the latest styles in everything to wear for men 


women and children at a saving of one-fourth to 








one-half in every instance. 


Ref.: Continental & Comm’l Nat'l Bank, Capital $20,000,000 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 





INDIANA AVE.& 26 T4#ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 



























Pins, pil- 
lows, hats, caps 
and novélties. All colors 
and sizes. All college. class, club, fra- 
ternity and room Ornamentations. New catalog 
With agents’ discount, sent free, Write for it today. 


STUDENTS’ SUPPLY SHOPS Box s00 STAUNTON, VA. 
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enter into business’ matters until I had. been 
to Lothian first, they all received me} unques- 
tioningly as the Lothian they had so well 
known. The younger brother, it appeared, 
had long ago been given up for dead. When I 
got to Scotland I received your letter.” 

He paused a moment, then proceeded 
abruptly: “‘I can only throw myself upon 
your mercy now; you will have to forgive me 
or not, as seems right to you. But this much 
I will urge in such a degree of self-justification 
as I have a right to plead: I had no idea of 
keeping up the deception any longer than 
would be necessary to get you here within 
reach of all the arguments and inducements 
which I could bring to bear. If you had been 
the sort of woman that I expected—the usual 
woman who could be approached and con- 
sidered in the usual way—I would have told 
the truth, laid the whole matter before you the 
very day of your arrival, and left it to you 
to decide whether you would remain a single 
night under the same roof with me.” 


ZO Enid, still upborne by acute nervous 
excitement, sat upright and looked him straight 
in the eyes. ‘Why did you not?” she inter- 
rogated. 

“Because I saw at once that you were not 
like other women. Every second that passed 
confirmed me in the certainty that no appeals 
to ambition or self-interest could avail with 
you. I knew that the idea of being mistress of 
Lothian Castle had counted not at all in your 
consciousness. I knew you had only come 
from a sense of duty which after long struggle 
had convinced you that this was the only 
reparation open to you for the wrong that you 
considered you had done my brother.” 

“No, no,” she interrupted; “it was not 
altogether that. A selfish reason entered into 
it too. I was so weary of my life, so tired of 
trying to find content outside the realm of 
duty, that from sheer discouragement I turned 
to look for it there. When I wrote the letter 
which was read by you instead of the man for 
whom it was intended I was acting quite as 
much for a7 own benefit as for his. 

“And I, when I answered that letter, ” he 
said quickly, “was acting more for your benefit 
than for mine; that much I can and do claim. 
I have contrived to get a great deal of pleasure 
out of life, but for social influence and the 
indulgences that wealth brings I care little. 
I had expected, however, to find that these 
things would prevail with you, and that I 
could to some extent appeal to you on that 
ground. I soon saw in that matter, as in so 
many others since, that we held much the same 
point of view. I knew that if I told you the 
truth you would go away at once’’—he paused 
asecond and then added—‘“‘and I did not want 
you to go away.’ 

At these words Enid felt the long strain she 
had put upon herself relaxing. It seemed to 
her all at once that she had stood all that she 
could well bear. She stood up, turned from 
him, and walked away a few paces into the 
dusky shadows of the great room. 

He rose and followed her. But he did not 
come very near. Pausing a little distance off, 
he said distinctly: 

**T want you to understand that there is not 
one thing in the world that I ask of you, not 
even your forgiveness. I make no demand on 
you of any sort, not even that of friendship. 
I did wrong in bringing you to this house on 
false pretenses—the house which I foolishly 
hoped I might induce you to take for life as 
yours. I do not even ask you to tell me 
what your course will be. You have only to 
signify your wish to me and it will be cbeyed. 
I have freed my conscience now at a cost which 
you can never estimate, but it is done.” 

Enid, speaking out of the gloom which 
enveloped them both, said only: ‘I cannot 
talk more tonight. I am too tired. I must 
rest before I can even think. Good-night.” 

She extended her hand and he took it 
gratefully, almost humbly. ‘Yes, rest,’’ he 
said. “You are tired. And it is I who have 
done it. Good-night. Good-by if you say so.” 

He had dropped her hand and half turned 
away. She remained where she was, and he, 
too, stood still. 

Suddenly he turned again, speaking as if in 
haste: “‘ You know that I love you,” he said. 

The next instant he had disappeared. 


ZO Halfway up the great staircase Enid 
hesitated—stopped. It was as if some one 
called her strongly, imperatively. Another 
instant she hesitated; then, turning, she ran 
down again straight into the arms that were 
open for her refuge and support. 

“What is it?” he whispered. 

**T am so tired,” she said. “The struggle 
has been too long. Life is too hard —— 

“*Have you only come to me then for rest?” 
he asked. “You have forgiven me so much. 
Cannot you love me a little?” 

Her arms went around his neck. With her 
lips against his cheek she said: “Love you a 
little? I love you so much that if you had told 
me that story and not ended it by this it would 
have killed me. Once in your likeness I thought 
Isawlove. But I little knew what love could 
really be—mind and soul and heart all knit 
in one. That was not love—not even the 
larger part of love. This is love.” 

She lay quite still against his breast for a 
moment; then she said: ‘‘Some old words 
come back to me: 

“«* After long agony, rapture and bliss; 
Right was the pathway leading to this.’” 


“Blessed be every pang of that agony, 
every keenest throe,’’ he answered as he kissed 
her tenderly. ‘‘It was the way that led us to 
each other.” 

“What can I do to deserve it? Oh,” she 
ended, breaking off with the old, ardent, 
childlike cry, “‘I want to be good! I want to 
be good!” 

“Then you are good,” he smiled down at 
her; ‘‘one truth I learned to my unspeakable 
comfort long ago. It is this—that our ideal 
selves are our real selves.” 


THE END 
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Tuftless 


S E, A L Mattress 


HE mattress for perfect rest and sound, refresh- 

ing slumber. A big billowy pillow for the body. 

Not a tuft in it—conforms to every curve and 
every position of thesleeper. Made entirely of pure, new 
long-fibre cotton, clean and sweet as sunshine. Guar- 
anteed for 20 years against becoming lumpy or bunchy. 


The Sealy is the right idea in mattresses. 
it— your own judgment will testify to it. 


Absolutely Tuftless 


The Sealy is made without a tuft, outside or in. Tufts are no more desirable 
in a mattress than they would be in a pillow. Tufts lessen the comfort of a 
mattress, make it less resilient and body-conforming; they cut up the mattress into 
a series of humps and hollows. 

They are unnecessary in a cotton felt mattress if the mattress is made right 
and if it is made of real long-fibre cotton. 


Pure Long-Fibre Cotton 


The Sealy is made of long-fibre cotton worth 15c a pound in the bale. 
50 lbs. of it in a Sealy Mattress. 


This cotton is grown on our own plantation in the best cotton section 
of the South. 


It is pure, white and clean as a new-blown snowdrift. 
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Thirty-two years service has proven 


‘There are 


Pneumatically Formed 


This cotton is not rolled into layers and then built up book-fashion. The entire 
filling is formed into one giant batt by our compressed air process. In this way 
the filling is made one integral piece and so it will not pull apart in use or work 
into an uneven mass. _ It keeps its original form always. It is this process that 
makes tufts unnecessary in the Sealy —other mattresses need tufts because they 
cannot be made in the Sealy way. 

Thousands of mattresses sold as cotton felt are made of gin-waste, mill- 
waste or shoddy, worth 2 or 3 cents a pound. Other thousands are made of 
short-fibre inferior cotton worth about 6 cents a pound. 

These cheap fillings are often bleached white and their whiteness displayed 
to deceive the buyer as to their quality. Such stuff, whether white, buff, grey or 
any other color, makes soggy, lifeless mattresses. 

You may have considered the mattress that you’re using a comfortable. one. 
Anything may seem good until we get something better. “The question is “*How 
do you sleep?”’ Doyousleep soundly, dreamlessly? Do you get up in the morning 
fully rested, invigorated, ready to meet the day squarely? 

If not, it’s reasonable to suppose your mattress is not what it might be. Then 
try a Sealy for 60 nights and if you don’t find it a big improvement over any 
mattress you ever slept on the dealer will take it back and return your money. 


The Sealy Triple Guarantee given by our Dealer Triply Protects You 

Here is the Sealy Triple Guarantee : 

First: —We guarantee the Sealy to be made entirely of pure, new, long-fibre cotton, without linters 
or mill-waste. (Do not buy any mattress sold as cotton without such a guarantee.) 

Second: —We guarantee the Sealy for 20 years against becoming lumpy or bunchy. 

Third: —We guarantee that after 60 nights trial you will pronounce the Sealy the most comfortable 
mattress that you ever used, or your money back. 

SEALY MATTRESSES are made in all sizes, covered with the best grade of A. C. A. Bookfold 
Sateen or Mercerized Art Tickings, either Plain Edge or Roll Edge like illustration above, but never tufted. 
Prices, $20 to $25. 

Send for our booklet ‘‘The Real Difference in Mattresses.’ 


It describes the SEALY still more fully and gives prices. We want you to read it. We will also give you 
the name of our representative where you can see ‘“‘The mattress that puts them all to sleep.” 
SEALY MATTRESS COMPANY 
Factory and General Offices at our 14,000 acre cotton plantation, Sugar Land, Texas. 
New York Offices and Warerooms: Lexington Avenue and 46th Street. 
Chicago: 1300 Michigan Avenue. San Francisco: 45 Kearney Street. 
Write to address nearest you. 
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Is your baby sick and puny 
when it should be well, 


with strong little legs and arms, and a 
rosy, laughing face? 


Are you worried because its food doesn’t seem 
to nourish the little body the way it should? Let 
us help you make it strong and well—make it 
growup intoa healthy child, able to withstand the 
illnesses that babies and children are apt to have. 


Write us today for a Sample Can of 
NESTLE’S FOOD—enough for twelve feedings 
—and our truly helpful Book for Mothers, 
**Infant Feeding and Hygiene.”? We know 
that the Sample of Food will help your baby. 
Babies would rarely be sick at all if their food 
nourished and agreed with them. 


Cow’s milk alone is a poor substitute for 
mother’s milk, because it is hard to digest and 
retain. It is alright for the calf, but it certainly 
is not good for the baby. 


Now, NESTLE’S FOOD is made from the 
purest cow’s milk to be sure, but it is changed 
so that it is like mother’s milk, easy to digest 
and full of health-giving properties. Your baby 
will thrive and grow strong on it. 


It comes in powder form and all you have to 
do is to add water and boil two minutes. 


id 
NESTLE’S FOOD has been making sick babies well 
for over forty years—thousands upon thousands of them—and we 
believe that it will help to make your baby strong and healthy too, 
just as it has done for so many others. Write us today and we will 
send you the Book and Sample atonce. If you find the Food agrees 
with your baby, and we knowit will, youcan buy it atany drugstore. 





HENRI NESTLE, 77 Chambers St., New York 
Please send me, free, your book and trial package. 


Name 


Address 











Tailored Wash Suits 


For children. Made roomy, not bulky. 
Ford's Dutch Rompersand Russian Suits, 
cut to give your child an individuality— 
They hang well. 


Well made, in light, airy, sanitary work- 
rooms — do not rip. 


Materials of character which wash and 
wear—permanent colors. Trimmed with 
the extra touch of discriminating taste. 

FREE CATALOG illustrates the many paver 
styles in which Ford's Dutch Rompers and Rus- 
sian Suits are made. They solve the problem of 


having your children distinctively and economic- 
ally dressed. Write today. 


FORD & ALLEN, Inc., 200 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

















ON’T use hot irons and 4x7 

your hair into shape. Wave 

your hair at home, in a few min- 
utes — without heat—using the 

West Electric Hair Curlers 

Made of one piece of elec- 

tried nickeled 

steel, tem- 





pered in 

oil—rounded 

edges—cannot break, 7 
cut, nor injure the hair. Card o/ 5, 
25c; card of 2, 10c; card of 

+ Midget Cu riers and 


For?Pufsthe 
1 West Puffer ,15c. 


Midget Curler and 

West Puffer are indispen- 

sable. Used by leading hairdress- 

ers everywhere. <¢ Notion Counters 

af over 10,000 stores — or on receipt of 
dealer’s name and 25c will send card of 5 and 
handsome book showing’ the newest coiffures. 


West Electric Hair Curler Co., 39 S. Front St., Phila. 
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Y UNDERSTANDING My 


PEOPLE THROUGH 
THE STARS 


A Short Monthly Astrology Talk 
By Maud Perry 


BELIEVE in one side of 
astrology, and consider it 
worth while, so far as 
through it we can classify 
people, can better under- 
Stand them and know the 
whys and wherefores of 
their temperaments. I call 
it “‘understanding people 
through the stars.”’ It is 
particularly valuable in 
Libra understanding children 
better; to know why one 
child is different from another. It seems to me that the 
twelve groups, or “‘signs of the zodiac,’’ that we see 
on the outer band of a globe of the world are like 
twelve gates, through one of which every soul that 
enters this world must pass, and the gate it enters by 
stamps it indelibly for life and gives the child a trend 
or tendency that heredity or environment may modify, 
but which neither can take entirely away. 

I do not say that every person born in a sign expresses 
every characteristic of that sign; but that every person 
has one or more of the qualities that are peculiar to it— 
so that in understanding these qualities and what they 
arise from we naturally better understand those who are 
expressing them. 

Iam not mentioning the subject of planets here, as 
they introduce a more complicated study: planets may 
change the way we treat our dispositions, but they do 
not change the dispositions themselves. I claim merely 
that each month has its own characteristics, and I want 
you to see, through this phase of astrology, the neces- 
sity of treating people from their own point of view, and 
not from yours, if you want to get the best from them 
and for them. 

Expect from your children what they can do best in 
their own way; then modify, not change, that way 
nearer to your desire. 





Were You Born 
Between September 23 and October 23? 


aoe the Balance, is an air sign. Those 
born in it are quickly influenced and full 
of inspiration. Something of the mellow, 
color-tinted atmosphere hangs around them, 
- beauty they will surely follow all their 
ives. 

The call of the Unknown must have nerved 
Nansen to his quest, as the lure of the drama 
called Sarah Bernhardt. Jean Francois Millet, 
Mrs. Felicia Hemans, Mrs. Annie Besant, 
Helena Modjeska, Liszt, Theodore Thomas 
and Lord Nelson all followed in their own 
manner the vision as they saw it. 

Venus is the planet of Libra, and she gives 
to its people an almost irresistible charm. 

Libra, in the human anatomy, stands for 
the emotions, so that the rising and falling of 
the scales is accounted for. Its stone is the 
dian. 1d. They say that the diamond has the 
quality of attraction and repulsion, and it 
seems to bestow that quality upon Libra people, 
for either you like them or you dislike them 

In appearance Libra people have great 
charm. . They generally have large eyes, long 
lashes, perfect proportions, fine silky hair, good 
teeth and nails, rather long nose and an oval 
face. In youth they have a slender figure and 
they are always attractive. Physically they 
have great endurance, though often subject to 
attacks of intestinal indigestion. Changeable, 
illogical, restless, lawless, the air itself is not 
more volatile than our Libra friends. They 
cannot give you an explanation, so do not 
expect it; neither can they long keep balanced, 
though, curiously enough, balance is the one 
quality that they so imperatively demand in 
others. They love admiration and apprecia- 
tion, and they seem really to need these as a 
stimulus to action, otherwise they will dream 
on and let you do the required work. They 
will not respond to force or reason, but sym- 
pathy and real understanding will bring out all 
the sweetness and loving charm of this fasci- 
nating personality. There is one quality which 
many Libra people have: they are good judges 
of horses. 








Now how can we best get on with our Libra 
friends? Certainly we must give them a 
free rein—we must not expect of them the 
stable qualities of Virgo. Air has not the 
solidity of earth. You will find wonderful 
inspiration and insight, but not reliability; so 
do not look for it. I donot mean that you can- 
not rely on their word, but that you cannot 
count on their frame of mind remaining the 
same. Look to them for an idea, a sugges- 
tion, a quick sympathy—but to expect detail, 
patience or calmness will be to become dis- 
heartened and discouraged. A Libra person 
who has learned balance is a power, but such 
a one is rare. 

In dealing with Libra children, above al! 
things do not argue with them. Tell them 
what you want and why you want it, and then 
leave them to think it out. Never ask them to 
explain—they cannot do it. Believe in them, 
and don’t, don’t criticise them. They are 
wonderfully illogical, but the reason is that 
their quick wits have gone through the whole 
subject in a flash, and long before your words 
are spoken they have seen and met the diffi- 
culty and have a new—and probably a better— 
idea forming nebulously in their brains. But 
a pout may be all the answer you will get. 
This is the moment for sympathy and patience; 
the answer will ultimately be found if you can 
keep calm, and not hurry and not argue. 

These people are very kindhearted; you 
have only to put yourself in accord with them 
to feel assured of this. They will take endless 
trouble when once interested and their sym- 
pathies are aroused, and they can be a wonder- 
ful power and influence in dealing with the 
world’s many needs. 





To My Readers 


I will be glad to answer any general question about 
astrology not made clear here if a stamped, addressed 
envelope is sent to me. Address Mrs. Maud Perry, in 
care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
But I cannot, for obvious reasons, make personal 
horoscopes, and such requests I cannot answer. 





and New York models. 


These qualities are present in the new La France Fall 
and Winter designs, now on display in all leading shop- 
ping centers. “They are made up in all popular leathers 
and fabrics in button, blucher and lace style. 

The button boot is fashion’s favorite this season, in both the con- 
servative 12 button style and the extreme 16 button model. 

Style 1723— illustrated above—a gun metal 12 button boot 
with stylish high-toe effect—is a La France leader this Fall. 


Same style in 16 button. 


Let the La France dealer in your town fit you to a pair of these 
superlative shoes. We are sure their style, beauty and fit will make 


you a La France enthuziast. 


Our Style Book for Fall and Winter is worth sending for 


Williams, Clark & Company, 


WIDE AWAKE SHOE MERCHANTS WANTED in cities and 
larger towns where La France are not on sale. 
shoemerchants who will treattheshoe and thepublicfairly. Such adealerneverloses 
the agency. Correspondence invited with merchants who approve of suchapolicy. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN WANTS 


is a stylish, smooth fitting shoe in the latest Parisian 





362 Aptmonag St. 


est co-operation guarant 


























Lynn, Mass. 
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“Howto Know Glass” 


A little volume you will value 


Illustrates and describes the processes in 
the making of cut glass. Gives the ex- 
pert information that enables you to 
choose cut glass as a connoisseur chooses 
it—for the subtle points of cutting and 


color. Also shows examples of 


Hawkes Glass 


Cut, Gravic, Satin Engraved, Rock Crystal 


We shall be glad to send 
you this book on request. 


Hawkes Glass is sold by the best 
dealers, No piece without this 
trade-mark is genuine. If your deal. 
er can’t show you Hawkes Glass, 
write for ‘name of one who can. Be 
sure to see Hawkes. 


























This 
stylish 
Eider- 
down 
Hat is 
but 
one 
of 250 ‘ 
new de- 
signs, com- 
pletely de- 
scribed in the 
lth edition of 


“THE MANUAL 
OF HANDIWORK” 
Sent postpaid, 25c 
Whether you require Eider- 
own, Germantown, four or 


eight fold, or any other variety 
of yarn, ask for the 


BEAR#0 YARNS 


Look for Bear Brand trade-mark on every 
skein. It makes you sure of best results in 
the appearance and durability of your work. 


BEAR BRAND YARN MANUFACTURERS 
107-113 Grand Street, Dept. A, New York 

















$2.00 730 $1.50 


Ferris 
so. Waists 


allow freedom and grace of movement. Sup- 
port and protect back, waist, bust, hips and 
abdomen. _ Stylish, comfortable, durable. 
There's a Ferris Waist to fit every figure. 
Best Material and Workmanship. 
Write for Ferris Illustrated Catalogue. 


736 








145 — 

For sale by Leading Dealers. 

Never Accept a Substitute. 
Label. 





$1.50 740 $7.00 415 $2.00 


50¢ 714 ———— $1.00 
FERRIS BROS. CO., 
341 Broadway, N. Y. 


Se 704 — 


k for the Ferris 









































. 5 Karo is known and liked by more people than 
in 1910. Your grocer has Karo—two kinds— 
Karo (Extra Quality) red label—clear as strained 
honey—very delicate flavor. 
Karo (Golden Brown)—dlue label—full rich flavor. 
Send for the Karo Cook Book—fifty pages, in- 
cluding thirty perfect recipes for home candy making. 
It's free—just send your name on a post card today to 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
New York 


P.O. Box 161 


other syrup in the world. 70,000,000 Aah Souarney 
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POUNOS NET WEIGHT 


(#86. v.93. PAT. OFF) 


(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF ) 


“GRMN PRODUCTS REFINING ©. 


RAL OFFICES- NEW YORK 


R 
Mor TO MEET A DEMANO RT aor 


Cc 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO 
s. ° 


Ew vor, vu. 
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THE MOUNTAIN GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 
“Put your hand on mine, Cass. Lift hit 
up an’ say with me that word.” 

She placed her palm on his uplifted palm. 
“So help me God,” they said together. 

Then, with streaming tears, she put her 
arms about his neck and gently drew his face 
down to her own. “I'll go back now, Frale, 
and you do all I’ve said. Go quick. I'll 
write Doctah Towahs, and he’ll watch out 
for you and find you work. Let Doctah 
Thryng help you. He sure is a good man. 
Oh, if you only could write!” 

“Vl larn.’’ 

“You'll have a heap more to learn than 
you guess. I’ve been there and I know. 
Don’t give up, Frale, and—and stay ts 

“T hain’t going to give up with your promise 
here, Cass; kiss me.’ 

She did so, and he slowly released her. 
Then, without one backward glance, she 
descended the mountain. 


Ze Elated by this talk Frale walked eagerly 
forward. David was watching and strolled 
down to meet him. 

‘‘Good-morning. Your sister says there is 
no time to lose. Come in here, and we'll see if 
we can find a way out of this trouble.” 

Having learned not to expect any response 
to remarks not absolutely demanding one, 
and not wishing the silence to dominate, 
David talked on as he led Frale into the cabin 
and carefully closed the door behind them. 
Thryng’s intuition was subtle, and his nature 
intense and strong. He had been used to deal- 
ing with men and knew that when he had a 
point to gain he usually gained it. Feeling the 
antagonism in Frale’s heart toward himself he 
determined to overcome it. He chose a man- 
ner pleasantly frank, taking much for granted 
and giving the boy no chance to refuse his 
help, by assuming it to have been already 
accepted. 

“‘We are about the same size, I think. Here 
are some things I laid out for you. You must 
look as much like me as possible, and as unlike 
yourself, you know. Sit here and we'll see 
what can be done for your head.” 

“Vou’re right fair, an’ I’m dark.”’ 

“Oh, that makes little difference. It’s the 
general appearance we must get at. Suppose 
I try to trim your hair a little so that lock on 
your forehead won’t give you away.” 

“T reckon I can doit. Hit’s makin’ you a 
heap o’ trouble.” 

David was pleased to note the boy’s mood 
softening, and helped him on. ‘I’m no hand 
as a barber, but I'll try it a little; it’s easier 
for me to get at than for you.” He cut away 
the falling curl, and even shaved the corners of 
the forehead a bit, and clipped the eyebrows to 
give them a different angle. “All this will 
grow again, you know. You only want it to 
last until the storm blows over.” 

The youth surveyed himself in the mirror 
and smiled, but grimly. ‘I do look a heap 
different.” 

“That’s right; we want you to look like 
quite another man. And now for your chin. 
You can use a razor; here are warm water and 
soap. This suit of clothes is such as we tramp 
about in at home—different from anything you 
see up here, you know. I'll take my book and 
sit there on the rock and keep an eye out lest 
any one climb up here to look around, and you 
can have the cabin all to yourself. You see 
what to do: make yourself look as if you came 
from my part of the world.” Thryng glanced 
at his watch. ‘‘Work fast, but take time 
enough to do it well—say half an hour; will 
that do?” 

“Vas, I reckon.” 


ZZ Then David left him and the moments 
passed until an hour had slipped away, and 
still the youth did not appear. He was on the 
point of calling out to him when he saw little 
Hoyle scrambling up through the underbrush. 

“They’re comin’, ” he panted. ‘“‘I see em 
up the road an’ I heerd ’ em say they was goin’ 





Sent for 10 cents 


ONTAINS miniature packages of five of the Vantine 

toilet luxuries — Sandalwood Extract, Kutch Sandalwood 
Talcum, Geisha Disappearing Cream, India Pearl Tooth 
Regularly sells for 25c. 
Sent for 10c in order to get you to try the superior Vantine 
But one to an address. 


Powder, Wistaria Toilet Water. 





products. 
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One of the most fascinating, captivating odors ever pro- 
duced. Its spicy, pungent ume has been a favorite 
forages. Extract, 50c and $1 1.00; Toilet Water, 75c and 
$1.00; Sachet, 25c and 50c; Soap, 10c; Kutch Talcum, 20c. 


For sale by best stores. Look for the word ‘“‘ Jaxtiieg”’ 
label when buying. 


If your dealer won’t supply you, don’t 
go without these real delights of the 


on box and 





Geisha Cream, Disappeanng,. 50c 
Geisha Nail Stone, . «|. a 
Geisha Face Powder, . . . 50c 
India Pearl Tooth wagags «oe 
Wistaria Extract, . . . $1.00 
Wistaria Toilet Water, . . $1.00 
Wistaria Sachet,. . . . . 75e 
Lotus Flower Extract, . . . 50¢ 


toilet. Send to us. 


VANTINE’S 
12 East 18th St, New York 
Established 1854 
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Copyright 1911, Kabo Corset Co. 


OU’LL find that Kabo 


Corsets give a_ satisfaction 
in style, fit, and comfort, such 
as is rarely found in a corset. 
Special models for every type of 
a figure: yours among them. 


Kabo fashion book A is the best 
of all guides in matters of style. 





Get one from your dealer or write us 
J 


Kabo Corset Company 


Makers of Kabo and LeRévo Corsets 
Chicago 











Luxury and Ease 
~ for all are feet 
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WATERPROOF 
BABY PANTS 


| when baby pants, 
fastening with 
draw-strings at the top 


and around each leg to insure 
protection to baby and clothing. 
The cutest, most sensible and best 
fitting garment baby can wear. 


Damp and draught proof when worn over 
tegular diaper. Easily washed and ironed. 
















Mocca- 
sins of Gen- 
uine Buckskin, 
soft and pliable 
as thick velvet, 
warm as heavy felt and \ 
durable as rawhide. 


“YIPSI” Indian Shoes 


FOR MEN—an ideal den or smoking 25 
slipper. Travelers, put a pairin your $2 
grip. Size 5% tol 16, postpaid .-. . 

FOR LADIES—adainty dressing shoe. 00 
Mothers find them silent and warm to $ 

slip on at night. Size 2% to7, postpaid - 

FOR BOYS-—a real Indian Shoe for indoors or” 
out. Size 2% to 5, $1.90 postpaid. ~ 
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Design No. 4811 


Fda 


GIVEN! ! 


1 Top for Pillow, with the splendid CONVEN- 
TIONAL FLORAL design, illustrated above, 
tinted on an extra quality Art Tick. 

1 Pillow Back. 

1 Specially Written Diagram Lesson, show- 


ing every stitch numbered. 
1 Copy 1912 Premium Art Book, illustrating 
over 500 newest most beautiful embroidery designs. 


SEND NOW if you want this excep- 
tional offer, enclosing 
only 30c in stamps or silver to cover the regular 
retail price of six skeins of RICHARDSON’S GRAND 
PRIZE GRECIAN FLOSS, in peeve shades to com- 
mence work on above ¢ esign and postage on 
outfit. You get the pillow outfit absolutely free. 
Send 30c for this great bargain today, 
RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
Dept. 2017 305-9 West Adams St. Chicago, Tl. 








AN EXTRA FINE PILLOW OUTFIT, Including: 











Send Your 





We Will Make 


’Old Carpet 


to hunt ’round the house good an’ then s’arch 
the cabin ovah Hanging Rock.” 

“‘They’d not reached the house when you 
saw them?” 

‘ “They'll be thar by now, suh,’”’ sobbed the 
oy. 

“*Then run and hide yourself. Crawl under 
the rock—into the smallest hole you can. 
They mustn’t see that you have been here, 
and don’t be frightened, little man. We'll look 
after Frale.” 

The child disappeared like a squirrel in a 
hole, and Thryng went to the cabin door and 
knocked imperatively. It was opened in- 
stantly, and Frale stood transformed, his old, 
soiled garments lying in a heap at his side. A 
full half-hour he had been lingering, abashed 
at himself and dreading to appear. With the 
heavy golf stockings, knee breeches and belted 
jacket, even to himself he seemed another man, 
and an older man he looked by five years. 

“*Now keep your nerve and face the world 
with a straight look in the eye,” said David. 
“Hoyle is here. He says the men are on their 
way and have stopped at the house. Put your 
own clothes in this bag.”” He hastily tossed a 
few things out of his pigskin valise. ‘‘Cram 
them in; that’s right. Pull this cap over your 
eyes, and walk straight down that path, and 
pass them by as if they were nothing to you. 
If they speak to you of course nod to them 
and pass on. But if they ask you a question 
say politely ‘Beg pardon?’ just like that, as 
though you did not understand. Don’t hurry 
away from them. They won’t recognize you 


unless you give yourself away by your man- 


Flexible Elk Sole sewed on, 25c extra per pr. 


Your dealer can get these or we will mail either style. 
Booklet of a dozen others—mazled Free. 


Ypsilanti Indian Shoe Co. 
1049 Cross St. 
Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 




















ON EVERY SHOE 
Dealers—Write for terms. Fast sellers. 





Ask for ‘‘Snug-fit.’” 
Three sizes: Small, Medium, Large 
Price 50c. 
If your dealer can’t 
supply you we. will 
by mail on receipt of 
price. 


I. B.. Kleinert 


Rubber Co. 


721-723-725-727 ¥ 
Broadway / 
New York 











































Special to “Journal” Readers 








Black Serge 


STRICTLY-TAILORED |) 


95 Guaranteed 
Mannish 

Serge 

Are peng ants ~ lereted or 

habit back. d $3.95 ha 
gether with waist, cathe and h 


measurements and we'l pao 
skirt express prepaid. Money back 





Clean Blackest Silver 
Instantly; No Rubbing 


p= “No-Rub” is a composition of metals. 
Put plate in bowl of water, add soda a 
salt, drop silver in and it is cleaned instantly 


N 


Works like magic — Absolutely guaranteed or 
money refunded, 








ELECTRIC SILVER 
CLEANER 


0 Fs - 3 6} 










UB 


Can’t injure anything. 
aves 100 times its cost. 






S 
Lasts 38 yearS “No-Rub” plate and full 


directions sent prepaid on receipt of $1.00 bill. Don’t tire your- 
self out rubbing silver any longer. Send us your order today. 


NO-RUB METAL COMPANY (Not Inc.) 
1068 S. Blair Street Madison, Wis. 


if not entirely satisfied. - Write 
for sample of serge and details. 


CUSTOM TAILORING CO., 1345 Arch St., Phila. 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 


HORLICK’S sore cue 


Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


@S" Avoid Imitations —Ask for “HORLICK’S’’— Everywhere 


ner. See? Now say it over after me. Good! 
Take these cigars.” He placed his own case 
in the boy’s vest pocket. 

‘*Better leave ’em free, suh. I don’t like 
to take all your things this-a-way.” Frale 
handed back the case and put the cigars loose 
in his pocket. 

“Very well. If you smoke just light this 
and walk on, and if they ask you anything 
about yourself, if you have seen a chap of the 
sort, understand, offer them each a cigar and 
tell them ‘No’.” 






) \New Rugs 


Beautiful designs to your taste— Plain, 
Fancy, Oriental—fit for any parlor. 
Guaranteed to wear ten years. 


Rugs, 75c and Up 


Ours is the egg, >: factory of its kind 
in America istablished 37 years. 
Originators of OLSON FLUFF RUG. 
(Grand Prizes at 3 World's Fairs.) 


We Pay Freight 
ns Old carpets are worth money ; 
don't throw yours away. 


FREE bys today for book 


of designs in colors, 
prices s and full full taivroneben. 


OLSON RUG CO. 
Dept. 12, 40 Laflin St., Chicago 





































CONTINUED ON PAGE 91 
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THE MOUNTAIN GIRL? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 











Cuas:A: STEVENS & BROS. 


Thryng held out his hand, and Frale took it 
awkwardly, then turned away, swallowing the 


















. Pm The names of those order- 
thanks he did not know how to utter. He We Have Made a i ~ ing our Catalogue — this 
took a few steps and then turned back. ‘“‘I’d ° a . advertisement be placed 
like to thank you, suh, an’ I’d like to pay fer Radical Departure in Our ¥ on our regular mailing list, 


these here. I ’low to get work an’ send the 
money fer ’em.” 

“Don’t be troubled about that; we'll see 
later. Only remember one thing: I don’t 
know what you’ve done, nor why you must run 
away like this; I haven’t asked. I am doing 
this because until I know of some downright 
evil in you I’m bound to help you, and the 
best way to repay me will be for you to—you 
know—do right.” 


and will receive the fre- 
quent special announce- - 
ments of new styles and 
special values attracting 
unusual attention in our 
retail establishment. 


Mail Order Business—Send 
for our style book and 
learn particulars 





It is a well known : a 
fact that we i Li 


Harmony and Durability 





Send 6c : 
* ° ‘Are you doin’ this fer her? $i h h f 
in Paint “Yes, for her and for you.’ ave the ‘ or 
: : : The youth turned on the Doctor a quick largest retail Beautiful 
It is a fortunate thing in house look. Thryng could not determine, as he business in Poster 
painting that beauty and wear may thought it over afterward, if there was in it a 


trace of malevolence. It was like a flash of Women’s Fine 


go hand in hand. The color scheme 


steel between them, even as they smiled and Wearing 
should be one that will make the again bade each other good-by. Apparel in the 
home an attractive and harmonious ZO For a timeall wassilent around Hanging world, and 
part of the neighborhood picture. Rock. Thryng sat reading and pondering. h 
That oi b Once he called out to Hoyle: “Your brother’s we nave 
at gives you beauty. all safe now. Come out here until we hear determined 
i i men’s voices.” 6c a 
The wear that is the duration of Py Gitar aay Wher t Frakes: Thy that within the 
the beauty depends on the mate- won’t talk none when they get nigh hyar.” next two 
rials and the way they are applied. Hoyle was right. The two men detailed for years we will 
Wh b if this climb walked in silence, to give no warning 1 3 
en you buy or specily of their approach until they appeared in the also have é 


rear of the cabin and entered the shed where 
Frale’s horse was stabled. Sure were they 
then that its owner was trapped at last. They 
were greatly surprised at finding the premises 
occupied. 

David greeted them genially and invited 
them into his cabin. He stirred up the fire 
while descanting on the beauty of the location 
and the health-giving quality of the air, and 
then, questioning them on his own account, 
learned how best to get his supplies brought 
up the mountains, and many things about the 
region which were interesting to him. 

At last one of them ventured a remark about 
the horse and how he came by him, at which he 
explained frankly that the widow down below 
had allowed him the use of the animal for his 
keep until her son returned. They “’lowed he 
wa’n’t comin’ back to these parts very soon,” 
and David expressed satisfaction. His evident 
ignorance of mountain affairs convinced them 2 
that nothing was to be gained from him, so permanent relation between 
they asked no direct questions, and finally you and our house. % 
took their departure with a high opinion of 


their host and quite content. During This Fall Season 


Then David called his little accomplice 
from his hiding-place, took him into his cabin, we are going to sell the genuine Stevens garments—with the Stevens label in them—at 
— oe to ala pe ay om roa and = ae a prices which will be actually lower than what is asked for the ordinary sort of Mail 
at a » ah eae An his Sadek teleechad Order garments, thereby making for our house hundreds of thousands of new customers. 
out a card on which was a picture of an ocean This little book, the above picture being a reproduction of its cover, will effect 
liner on the open sea, with flags flying, vapor a revolution in the Mail Order business of Women’s fine ready-to-wear garments. 
and smoke trailing across the sky, white-capped Ask your banker, your postmaster or express agent who Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. are 
waves beneath and white clouds above. The and they will tell you that we are the largest dealers in women’s fine apparel in the world. 
This advertisement means more to you than words can express. Write for the 
catalogue today. It will be sent free of charge. 


boy’s eyes shone with delight, and he almost 
forgot Frale in his happiness as he trudged 
The above cut shows in a faint way the be: auty of the cover design of our catalogue. We ordered 
a quantity of the design printed in four colors in a large size, 144¢x 21, without adve rtising matter. 


the largest 
Mail Order 
business in this 
line. 


The number of 
women from all parts 
of the United States who 
frequently visit Chicago is 
increasing at a rapid rate 
and the object of our Mail 
Order department is not so 
much for the profit on a sin- 
gle transaction as it is for 
the building up of a friendly, 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 
Pure White Lead 


and pure linseed oil, you have gone as far 
as any one can go in the choice of right 
materials. They are standard and reliable. 
A good painter does the rest. 


The cost of this best sort of painting is 
not excessive, for two simple reasons: 
White lead paint covers better than sub- 
stitutes and wears longer. 


Painting Helps 

One of our booklets gives 
you practical aid in deciding 
what combination of colors 
will best suit your style of 

; house. Other booklets and 
specifications will show you 

the advantages of ‘‘ Dutch 

Boy Painter” white leading. 
Ask for PaintingHelpsNo.761. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland 
St. Louis Chicago San Francisco 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 

















Z@Z Contentedly Thryng then proceeded to 
set his abode in order. He found a few tools 
carefully packed away, as was the habit of his 
old friend, and the labor of preparing his canvas 
room began. Long before the slant rays of the 
setting sun fell across his hilltop he found him- 
self too weary to descend to the fall place even 
with the aid of his horse. 

With a measure of discouragement at his 
undeniable weakness he led the animal to 
water where a spring bubbled sweet and clear 
in a hollow near his cabin, then stretched him- 


home, hugging the precious card to his bosom. 
These mz ake an attractive poster for any room —a beautiful picture, “showi ing the very latest suit from 
Paris in the exact new Mulberry shade. They are printed on heav y paper, by the new offset process 
which brings out the colors in an unusually soft effect. We are going to send one of these with the 
first order from each one of our catalogues, or if you will enclose 6 cents in stamps when you write 


for the catalogue, we will send you a copy of the picture carefully rolled and all ready for hanging. 
You will enjoy receiving one of these beautiful posters. 


CHAS- A-STEVENS & BROS. cuicaco, ILL. 






Address Dept. A 

















**FELTOID”’ 




















Casters and Tips self on the couch before the fire, with no other rj 
light than its cheerful blaze, too exhausted ; 

Guarantee for his book and disinclined even to prepare ? % 

Floor his supper. After a time his weariness gave OU will take pleasure in 

Protectiin place to a pleasant drowsiness, and he rose, 


arranged his bed, replenished the fire, drank a 
little hot milk, and dropped into a wholesome 
slumber as dreamless and sweet as that of a 
tired child. 

He slept with his cabin door open to the 
sweet air, crisp and cold, lulled by the murmur- 
ing of the swaying pine-tree tops without and 
the crackling and crumbling of burning logs 
within. Rolled in his warm Scotch rug he did 
not feel the chill that came as his fire burned 
lower, but slept until daybreak, when the 
clear note of a Carolina wren thrice repeated 
close to his open door sounded his reveille. 
Deeply inhaling the cold air he lay and mused 
over the events of the previous day. How 
quickly he had been drawn into the interests 
of his neighbors below him, and how absorbed 
the peculiar atmosphere of their isolation, mak- 
ing a place for himself, shutting out almost as 
if they had never existed the harassments and 
questionings of his previous life. 

Joyously he set himself to the preparation 


the change from light 
weight to winter weight under- 
wear, if you don 


= «NO LAYp 


Fleece-lined Underwear 


TWOLAYR is soft and luxurious to the 
skin. It is glove-like in fit, yet free and easy. 
Though lighter in weight, it is equal in warmth 
to the bulky fleece-lined underwear. It is a 
new and scientific idea, made of — 

(1) a light outer fabric of elastic rib 
2) an air space for ventilation and warmth 
(3) a light inner fabric of ribbed fleece 


The layer of air supplies the warmth of a third fabric, keeps 
the body dry and the inner fleece soft and downy. 


You can avoid making digs and dents in your hard- 
wood floors and the destruction of expensive rugs by 
equipping your furniture with “FELTOID” 
Casters and Tips. 

You may move your furniture about as freely as you wish 


without to the most highly polished surface if 
with FELTO iD " Gaus or Van. —— 


“FELTOIDS have the silken tread” and are scratch- 
proof, mar-proof and noise-proof. 

Insist on ‘‘ FELTOIDS "* when buying new furniture. Your 
dealer sells them. They are superior to the ordinary iron, 
brass, leather, wood or rubber casters or wheels. 


BURNS & BASSICK COMPANY 
















TWOLAYR is one of the Bodygard Underwears. Always 

rs look for the Bodygard shield in buying underwear. It is your 

Department K Bridgeport, Conn. for the day. A cold bath, the pure air and safeguard. Made for men, women and children, 
his abstemiousness of the previous evening 





in separate and union garments at 5Oc and up. 


gave him a compelling hunger, and it was ei ag —_ 
Ve 


witb satisfaction he discovered so large a 
portion of his dinner of yesterday remaining 
to be warmed for his morning meal. What 
he should do later when dinnertime arrived he 
knew not, and he laughed to think how he was 
living from hour to hour, content as the small 
wren fluting beside his door her carefree note. 





Write for Bodygard Booklet No. 23 
UTICA KNITTING CO., Utica, N. Y. 





ZO The wren’s note reminded him of a 
slender box which always accompanied his 
wanderings and which had come to light rolled 
in the jacket which he had given Frale as part 
of his disguise. He opened it and took there- 
from the joints of a silver flute. How long it 

















"THERE'S a special delicacy of flavor—a 
aneees tenderness —in the meat of 


Southern Minnesota's milk and grain fed hogs. 
Only the choicest porkers raised in thisfamous 
region are selecte for Hormel’s Dairy Hams 
and Bacon—cured in the inimitable Hormel 
way—private stock products for folks who 
want the finest. 
If not at your dealer’s, we will ship at the 
following prices f.o. b. Austin: 
Dairy Hams, 20 cents per pound 
Dairy Bacon, 30 cents = pound 
Address Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 








had lain untouched! He fitted the parts and 
strolled out to the rock, and there, as he gazed 
at the shifting, subtle beauty spread all before 
him and around him, he lifted the instrument to 
his lips and began to play. At first he only 
imitated the wren, a few short notes joyously 
uttered; then, as the springs of his own happi- 
ness welled up within him, he poured forth a 
rising, tumultuous flood of trills—a dancing 
staccato of mounting notes, shifting and falling, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 





Parisian 







Very 
Latest Styles 


In long, genuine, lustrous, human hair—short stem 
WAVY OR STRAIGHT SWITCHES 
22 inches long, $2.00. 24 inches long, $3.50. 
Gray shades—Our‘$ Specialty — only 50 cents extra. 
Sent On Approval ithout Deposit 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Wigs and Toupees to order 
Free Instructive Beauty Book Sent On Request 
ve all latest styles of Paris—also complete line of Toilet 








Articles. Quotes lowest prices. 


PARISIAN CO., 301 Lees Bldg., Chicago,Ill. / 











‘SWISS EMBROIDERIES} 


Direct from Switzerland 


WAISTS and DRESSES 


in latest and exclusive designs on the most 
oods are delivered 


fashionable materials. 
om our main business in Lucerne, Switzer- 


land, through our New York Office, all charges 
prepaid to the homes. Write to-day for our 
samples in colors and 191] fashion plates A. 


Schweizer & Co. 


Dept. A, 105 Fifth Avenue, New York 
























































Look for that little W. 
& H. Co. heart trade 
mark. This is what it 
means: 

First, conscientious workmanship. 


SECOND, and this is important, a 
designing so ‘‘true’’ and ‘‘good’’ 
that you will never tire of the locket 
you choose. 











are little masterpieces of real art; their 
beauty ‘‘grows’’ on one. They can 
no more go out of style than can some 
fine old painting. 

An endless variety of styles and 
shapes for both men and women. Ask 
your jeweler to show you the locket 
shown above, No. 4235. 


And write today for our beautiful little brochure, 
“*What’s What in Lockets — Hints for Harmony.”’ 
A guide to careful buying and correct dress, 


Wightman & Hough Co. 
23 Beverly St., Providence, R. I. 
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At Night 


WITH: THE 
Improved 


Dr. Denton 


Sleeping 
_ Garments 


and secure unbroken 
sleep for yourself. 


The Dr. Denton Gar- 
ments cover body, feet 
and hands. Feet are part 
of the Garment. Hands 
are covered by cuffs that 
turn down andclose with 
draw-string. Made from 
our Elastic, Knit, Mixed 
Cotton and Wool Fabric, 
specially devised to give 
most healthfulsleep. The 
knit fabric carries off 
perspiration, maintain- 
ing even warmth if bed 
TRADE=MARK covers are thrown off. 

, _ Prevent coldswhich often 
lead to pneumonia and other dangerous ailments. 

Madein eleven Sizes for children uptoten years old. 
Prices, 50c. to $1.10, according to size and style. 


Soft and Durable. Do Not Shrink. 


Write for booklet giving Dr. Mary Wood Allen’s practical 
ideas on ‘*Healthful Sleep for Children.’* Be sure you get the 
genuine Dr. Denton Garments. Our trade mark, shown above, 
is attached to each garment. If you cannot get them of your 
dealer, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills 
401 Dean Street Centreville, Michigan 





















The Children’s Shop 


Outfitters from birth to 18 yrs. 


You can outfit your little ones and clothe your boys and 
girls in the most satisfactory way at decidedly low cost if 


you send for my Fall Catalog, illustra- 
ting the most sanitary and comfortable 
garments for Baby. The most wonder- 
ful values in Rompers, Russian and 
Blouse Wash Suits for Boys, also Wool 
Suits, Kersey and Chinchilla Overcoats, 
Sweaters, etc. Wash and Wool Dresses, 
Sweaters and Knit Aviation Caps for 
Girls. Attractive Frocks and Suits for 
the young Miss to 18 years. 

tion guaranteed or money back for an: 
reason, My Outfit of 30 long or 1 
Short patterns only 25c. Write for 








THE MOUNTAIN GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 91) 


rising, floating away, and then returning in 
avy echoes, bringing their own gladness with 
them. 

The pzan of praise ended, the work of the 
day began, and he set himself with all the 
nervous energy of his nature to the finishing of 
his canvas room. Again ere the completion 
of the task he found that he had been expend- 
ing his strength too lavishly, but this time he 
accepted his weariness more philosophically, 
glad if only he might labor and rest as the need 
came. Nearly the whole of the glorious day 
was still left him. 

In moving his couch nearer the door he 
found his efforts impeded by some heavy 
object underneath, and discovered, to his sur- 
prise and almost dismay, the identical pigskin 
valise which Frale had taken away with him 
the day before. Howcame it there? Hedrew 
it out into the light and opened it. There on 
the top lay the cigars he had placed in the 
youth’s pocket, and there also every article of 
wearing apparel he had seen disappear down 
the laurel-grown path on Frale’s lithe body 
twelve hours or more ago. He cast the 
articles out upon the floor and turned them 
over wonderingly, then shoved them aside and 
lay down for his quiet siesta. 

He would learn from Cassandra the mean- 
ing of this. He hoped the young man had got 
off safely, yet the fact of finding his kindly 
efforts thus thrust back upon him disturbed 
him. Why had it been done? As he pondered 
thereon he saw again the steel-blue flash in the 
young man’s eyes as he turned away, and re- 
solved to ask no questions, even of Cassandra. 


Vv 


& FRALE walked away in his disguise it 
seemed to him that he had acted under an 
irresistible spell cast upon him by this English- 
man who was to bide so near Cassandra, to be 
seen by her every day, to be admired by her, 
while he who had the first right must hide 
himself away from her, shielding himself in that 
man’s clothes. Fine as they seemed to him 
they only abashed him and filled him with a 
sense of obligation to a man he dreaded. 

With all his old recklessness he moved down 
the path, his head held high, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left, planning how he 
might be rid of these clothes and evade his 
pursuers unaided. The men, climbing toward 
him as he descended, hearing his footsteps 
above them, separated and stood watching, 
only half screened by the thick-leaved shrubs, 
not ten feet from him on each side. But so 
elated and eager in his planning was he that 
he passed them by, unseeing, and thus Thryng’s 
efforts saved him in spite of himself; for so 
amazed were they at the presence of such a 
traveler in such a place that they allowed him 
to pass unchallenged until he was too far below 
them to make speech possible. Later, when 
they found David seated on his rock, they 
assumed the young man to be a friend and 
thought no further of it. 

Frale soon left the path and followed the 
stream to the head of the fall, where he 
lingered, tormented by his thoughts and filled 
with conflicting emotions in sight of his home. 
To go down to the settlement and see the 
world had its allurements; but to go in this 
way, never to return, never to feel again the 
excitement of his mountain life, evading the 
law and conquering his harassments, was bitter. 
Hesat with his head in his hands, and life seemed 
to stretch before him leading to a black chasm. 
But one ray of light was there to follow— 
“Cass, Cass.” If only he would accept the help 
offered him and go to the station, take his seat 
in the train and find himself in Farington, 
while still his pursuers were scouring the 
mountains for him, he might win out. Moodily 
and stubbornly he resisted the thought. 


Z@F At last, screened by the darkness, he 
turned out his soiled and torn garments, and, 
divesting himself of every article Thryng had 
given him, he placed them carefully in the 
valise. Then, relieved of one humiliation, he 
set himself again on the path toward Hanging 
Rock cabin. He had no definite idea of how 
he would explain his act, for he did not com- 
prehend his own motives; and his relief was 
great when he found David asleep before his 
open door. Stealthily he entered and placed his 
burden beneath the couch, gazed a moment 
at the sleeping face whereon the firelight still 
played, and softly crept away. Cassandra 
should know that she had no need to thank 
the Englishman for his freedom. 

Then came the weary tramp down the 
mountain, skulking and hiding by day and 
struggling on again by night—taking bypaths 
and unused trails—finding his uncertain way 
by moonlight and starlight—barked at by dogs 
whenever he came near a human habitation— 
wading icy streams and plunging through 
gorges to avoid cabins or settlements—keeping 
life in him by gnawing raw turnips which had 
been left ungathered in the fields, until at last, 
pallid, weary, dirty and utterly forlorn, he 
found himself, in the half-light of the dawn of 
the fourth day, near Farington. 

Shivering with cold, he stole along the village 
street and hid himself in the Bishop’s grounds 
until he should see some one astir in the house. 

The Bishop had §$at up late the night before, 
half expecting him, for he had received Cas- 
sandra’s letter, also one from Thryng. Neither 
letter threw light on Frale’s deed, although 
Cassandra’s gave him to understand that 
something more serious than illicit distilling 
had necessitated the flight. David’s was a 
joyous letter, craving his companionship 
whenever his affairs might bring him near, but 
expressing the greatest contentment. 

When black Carrie went out to unlock the 
chicken-house door and fetch wood for her 
morning fire she screamed with fright as the 
young man in his wretched plight stepped 
before her. 

“*G’long, yo pore white trash!”’ she cried. 

“I’m no poor white trash,’”’ he murmured. 
“Be Doctah Towahs in the house?” 

““Co’se he in de haouse. Whar yo s’poses 
he be dis time de mawnin’?”’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 93 
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a very material saving. 


ready-to-wear garments illustrated in the eg 
and Winter and we are hey dl to send you a fr 
write for it. The new book is larger ana 


in New York. 


anywhere in the United States. 








DRESS BETTER 


AT LOWER COST 


Your money will go further this Fall than it has gone in 
several seasons, owing to the very unsettled conditions 
which have existed in the textile trade for’ several months. 
We have been fortunate in our purchases of raw materials 
and made up goods. Then, too, the new styles for Fall 
are extremely beautiful, more attractive than ever. You 
will be delighted with the strikingly beautiful garments 
which have been designed for the Fall and Winter season, 
and surprised to learn the very low prices which will bring 
them to you from the great Macy store in New York City. 
Many of our buyers have returned or are now returning 
from the fashion centers of Europe, bringing with them the 
newest things produced by the style creators of the old 
world, and you will surely want to see the new Macy Cata- 
logue with its wonderful variety of merchandise, beautifully 
illustrated, fully and accurately described, and all so attract- 
ively priced as to enable you to dress better this season at 


Macy’s Prepaid Price J 
For This Fine Coat 


will surprise you. This beautiful garment is only one of thousands of 
Catalogue for Fall 
ee copy if you will 
etter than ever. It iseasily 
the largest catalogue issued by any retail store in New York, the fash- 
ion center of America. It contains 636 pages, showing a wonderful 
variety of dependable, high grade merchandise, everything for the 
family, everything for the home, all priced at the same low prices 
which have made Macy’s the largest and most widely known store 


Then, too, our new policy of prepaying the transportation charges 
on thousands of articles enables the woman in 
just as cheaply as the woman in New York City. Weare prepaying 
the transportation charges on all ready-to-wear apparel except 
shoes, and all jewelry. There is nothing more for you to pay. 
Simply send us the price we ask for any article of wearing apparel 
except shoes, or any piece of jewelry, and we will deliver it free 


Remember that we manufacture more of the merchandise we sell 
than any other store in the world. Our merchandise passes from 
first hands direct to you, with just one small profit added. We cut 
out the profits and expenses of a host of middlemen and pass along 
the saving to you in the form of lower prices, and on thousands of 
articles we pay all the transportation charges too. Therefore, before 
you buy anything to wear or to use this Fall, please write us a letter 
or a postal card and ask for a copy of our new book. It will be sent 
you by mail, free and postpaid, the day we receive your request. 


MactyS . 


625 Macy Building, Herald Square, New York 
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Aurora Cloth for Over- Draperies. 


To Make Your Home More Attractive 


Let It Reflect Your Own Individuality 


If your selection of window draperies and curtains, 


floor coverings, etc., must be made from a small stock, 
your individual 

own personality into yourhome. Very often you must 
make selections that do not harmonize with your other 
furnishings or carry out your own ideas. 


ity is cramped— you can’t throw your 


Keith’s 1911 Portfolio 


(Rugs — Curtains — Draperies) 


will bring into play your individuality. It is full of 
beautiful illustrations in colors and halftones of the 
neatest and smartest patterns of lace and scrim curtains, 
cretonnes, chintzes, drapery materials, portiéres, rugs 
and floor coverings. It is an intelligent salesman from 
our Correspondence Department; it relieves you of all worry in 
making a proper selection, because it contains what is correct. The 
portfolio embodies the artistic ideas of men who know how to get 
the best effects in home decoration—specialists in their particular art. 

“a1? 22 id makes purchasing through our 
Keith Ss Individual Service Correspondence Department 
absolutely as satisfactory as if you were here in our store. Itisa 
natural growth of a branch of our busi and rep intel- 
ligent salesmanship by mail. The same attractive quality, service 
and price prevails, that a customer receives in the store. We solicit 
business and pay freight west of the Mississippi and south of the 
Ohio River. If you want something new and correct in window 
draperies and lace curtains, rugs or floor coverings, we will be glad 
to send you free our magnificent 1911 Portfolio. 


Robert Keith Furniture Co., 1108 Keith Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


N. B. Drop us a line today to insure your copy of this Portfolio. 














Fasten It Up | 


with glass headed, needle- 
like steel-pointed 


Moore Push-Pins = 


For small pictures, draperies and many e 
other articles about the home and office. Always in 
color harmony because glass heads are transparent. 
Will not deface the finest surface. Two sizes, small 
and large. Either size, 10c % doz. 

Moore Push-Less Hangers for pictures, hall- 
racks, mirrors, etc., weighing up to 20 Ibs., 10c 
% doz.; large size, supporting 100 Ibs., 10c %{ doz. 
Moore Push Thumb Tacks. Needle- 
like points firmly imbedded in brass heads, 
Three sizes, 10c per doz. 


















Sold by all stationery, hardware and 
photo supply stores, or by mail. 


Moore Push-Pin Co., 726 N. 26th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
























FREE rrntoc proms 


Largest, most complete 
and up-to-date catalog of 
its kind ever published. 


Over 1500 illustrations. Shows our unequaled line of Eyelet, 
Tinted and Silk Embroidery Designs, Stamped Linens, Pillow Tops, 
Battenberg, Braids, Perforated Patterns and Stamping Outfits, 
Needlework Supplies. Also large assortment of Infants’ W. 
Hemstitched Linens, Damask Table Cl 

Handkerchiefs, Lace Curtains, Novelties, etc. Don't miss this 
FREE offer and write a postal today asking for ‘“* CATALOG 11.” 


FRED HERRSCHNER, 6453 Marshfield Av., Chicago, HL 


. Napkins, Towels, 











OU never have 

worn “Porosknit” 
unless it had _ this 
label on it. 


Union Suits That Fit 


Union Suits 
For Men For Boys 


$1.00 50c 


Two-Piece Suits 
For Boys 


25c 


For Men 


per garment. 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 
Amsterdam, New York 


























The Toilet Delight 
of the Age 


One of the finest tooth 
rushes made. A pure 
rubber brush, free from 
the defects of other 
brushes. Order one to-day. 
You'll like it. If your drug- 
gist won't supply you we will. 








BOWERS RUBBER WORKS 
San Francisco, Cal. 




















MARVEL SOLDER 


INSTANTLY MENDS ALL LEAKS 


in all kinds of household‘utensils led, 
tin, iron, copper, brass, etc. Solders With- % 
out Heat, Just squeeze from tubeand spread §& 
over hole or crack with fingers. Hardening, 

it makes solid, smooth surface. Patches all 
machinery. Fine for motorists. 


uatiit Sciserco, AGENTS Wt 


1937 Broadway, Dept. 1, New York QUICK SALES Bic PROFITS 
PARKER’S ARCTIC SOCKS 

Re Healthful for bed- 
GE chamber, bath and 














Registered in U.S. 
Patent Office 





sick-room. Worn in 
rubber boots, absorb 
perspiration. Made of 
knitted fabric, lined 
with soft white wool 


pair. Parker pays postage. 
Look for Parker’s name in every 
J. H. Parker Co., Dept. 1, 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 
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Don’t wait until 
the eleventh hour 
to decide how you 





rooms. Plan ahead. 


Go today to the dealer who sells the 
*‘Little Blue Flag’? line of reliable paint 
products and ask him to show you the 
beautiful effects obtainable with 





“Soft as the Rainbow Tints” 


the most restful, beautiful, durable and 
Sanitary interior finish. Washes like oil 
paint—wears like it. Costs considerably 
less than good wall paper—is far more 
satisfactory than kalsomine. Does not 
fade, chip, chalk or easily mar. Can be 
used in any color or combination. 

For refinishing old wood or for hand- 
some effects on new wood Vernicol Stain 
and Oil Stain insure satisfaction and give 
best results. 

Ask your dealer for our booklets, 
**Harmony in Color’? and ‘Common 
Sense about Interiors,’’ both free, or 
**Good Homes by Good Architects.”’ 
(Price 25¢. ) They give practical suggestions and 
show actual color schemes in which Mellotone and other 


“*Little Blue Flag’? products were used. If you don’t 
find dealer, write us. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 


Manufacturers of “*High Standard” Paint and 
“Little Blue Flag’? Varnishes. 


461 Third Street, DAYTON, OHIO 
Boston New York Chicago 
en 









will redecorate your “ 





Kansas City 
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“Holland ARTS €| 
S Dutch CRAFTS | 


eT] 


Our New 1911 


Style Book 


Mailed Free 


“2) It will be of valueto every home maker 
“as it shows Over three hundred exam- 
ples of the highest type of Arts & Crafts 
Furniture that has been made for modern 


* use, color plates of Arts & Crafts inte- 
riors in different color harmonies, and gives 
an instructive and interesting history of this 
charming style Since the 15th Century. This 
furniture is made by Holland-Dutch Artists and 
Craftsmen of recognized ability—who impart an 
individuality and superiority to each piece which carries our 
branded Trade Mark. This is a means of identification — 
a guarantee of excellency. Ask your local dealer to show 
you Limbert’s Holland-Dutch Arts & Crafts Furniture, If 
he cannot supply you, send us his name and we will give 
you the address of our Associate Distributor nearest you. 


CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY 


Holland, Mich. Dept. L Grand Rapids, Mich. 








_ The Range 
By con) With A 


Reputation 








THE MOUNTAIN GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 


“Treckon I’ll set hyar ontwel he kin see me,” 
he said, dropping to the doorstep in sheer 
exhaustion. t - 

And there he was allowed to sit while she 
prepared breakfast in her own leisurely way. 

At last the door of the inner room was burst 
open and a child ran out, demanding scraps for 
her puppy. Seeing Frale without she darted 
back, calling: “Papa, Papa! A man’s come. 
He’s here.” 

“Yas,” said Carrie, as the Bishop came 
out, “he ben hyar sence long fo’ sunup.”’ 

The Bishop led his caller through the 
kitchen, sent his little daughter to look after 
her puppy, took Frale into his private study, 
and then carried him food, placing it before 
him on a small table where many a hungry 
caller had been fed before. 


<@z Then he occupied himself at his desk 
while he quietly observed the boy. He saw that 
the youth was too worn and weak to be dealt 
with rationally at first, and he felt it difficult to 
affix the thought of a desperate crime upon one 
so gentle of mien and innocent of face; but 
he knew his people well and what masterful 
Passions often slept beneath a mild and harm- 
less exterior. So now he proceeded to draw 
from Frale his full and free confession. ll 
was told without fervor—a simple, passive 
narration of events. No one could believe, 
while listening to him, that storms of pas- 
sion and hatred and fear had torn him, or the 
overwhelming longing he had suffered at the 
thought of Cassandra. 

The Bishop bowed his head and sat with 
the tips of his fingers pressed together. The 
thought of Cassandra weighed heavily upon 
him. _ She had given her promise, with the 
devotion of her kind, to save; had truly 
offered herself a living sacrifice. All hopes for 
her growth into the gracious womanhood her 
inheritance impelled her toward, her sweet 
ambitions for study, were gone to the winds— 
scattered like the fragrant wild-rose petals on 
her own hillside—doomed by that promise to 
live as her mother had lived, like other women 
of her kin, to age before her time, dispirited by 
privation and the sorrow of relinquished hopes. 
It seemed to him almost a pity that Frale had 
thus far succeeded in evading his pursuers. It 
would have saved her had he been taken. 

But now the situation was forced upon the 
Bishop either to give him up or to shield him 
as best he might, paying heed to the thought 
that, even if in his eyes the value of the girl 
was immeasurably the greater, yet the youth 
also was valued, or why was he here? He 
lifted his head and saw Frale’s eyes fixed upon 
his sadly—almost as if he knew the Bishop’s 
thoughts. Yes, here was a soul worth while. 


ZO “You tell me Cassandra has given you 
her promise?” the Bishop began. ‘‘ What are 
you going to do about it?” 

“Hit’s ’twixt her an’ me,” said the youth 
proudly. 

“No,” thundered the Bishop, “it’s betwixt 
you and the God who made you. You have 
to answer to God for what you do.” He 
towered above him and, bending down, gazed 
into Frale’s eyes until the boy cowered and 
looked down with lowered head and there was 
silence. 

Then the Bishop straightened himself and 
began pacing the room. 

At last, in a low voice, Frale ventured: 
“T’ll do any kind 0’ work you-all gin’ me to 
do—an’ J tol’ Cass I’d larn writin’.” 

“Good! Can you drive a horse?” 

Frale’s eyesshone. ‘‘I reckon.” 

The Bishop grew more hopeful. The holy 
greed for souls fell upon him. The young man 
must be guarded and watched; he must be 
washed and clothed, as well as fed; and right 
here the little wife must be consulted. He 
went out, leaving the youth to himself, and 
sought his brown-eyed, sweet-faced little wisp 
of 2 woman where she sat writing his most 
pressing business letters for him, and every 
point was carefully talked over. 

With many exclamations of anxiety and 
doubt, and discreet suggestions from the small 
adviser, it was at last settled. Frale should 
stay with them for a while until a suitable place 
could be found for him. Above all things he 
must be kept out of bad company. 


CONTINUED IN THE NOVEMBER JOURNAL 


LETTIE LANE’S 
SEWING-BOX 


JHE following little girls have been awarded 
prizes for the best-made outfits for the Lettie 
Lane Doll in the April 15 issue of Tar JOURNAL: 

First Prize ($25)—Janet Price Lucas, New 
York. 

SECOND PrIzE ($15)—Ethel Colburn, New 
Jersey. 

OTHER PriZES($1each)—Gladys McFarland, 
Texas; Joyce M. Arnes, Minnesota; Jessie M. 
Campbell, Illinois; Elsa M. Heister, New York; 
Freda Blum, Ontario; Edith E. Kelly, New 
Jersey; Lucy Sharpe, Alabama; Grace Fisher, 
Ohio; Catharine Harris, Michigan; Edna M. 
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When Your 


Favorite Handle Cracks 


You can repair it for a quarter 
of a penny in five minutes’ time 
with a tube of handy and ever ready 


Ay 


AGE’'S 
GLUe 


There would be a hundred other uses crop out for that one tube of 


glue. It can’t dry out. 


The last drop is still good. With the sealing 


pin you can get just the right amount of glue and put it into cracks 


and holes where the old thick, sticky brush could never go. 


You 


can apply a thin coating direct from the tube. 


Get Two Tubes of LePage’s Glue Today 


One for your home — One for your office 


Use them both. The first will keep your furniture from going down 
hill, the second will give asureness to much of your office work which 


is now left to chance. 


Paste and mucilage may hold, but glue holds. 


Whatever is stuck with glue stays stuck. 


Write for ‘‘Glueism,’’ a booklet that reveals the money-saving power of glue. 


Russia Cement Co., 20 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
We manufacture glues (hard or liquid) in bulk for all industrial purposes. 


You can get LEPAGe’s in air-tight bottles with, metal 
spreaders if you like it that way. The New Idea in Glue. 


Library Slips with every Bottle and Tube. 














SWISS CHALLIE 


Looks like wool 
Wears Better 


Usual price 19c a yard 
WISS CHALLIE is a perfect 


substitute for a wool Challie. 
Has the touch, wearing quality, ap- 
pearance and feel of a wool Challie 
that would sell at 65 cents a yard. 
We take special pride in present- 
ing Swiss Challie to the public as we 
believe it is the best value in mer- 
chandise that has ever been offered 
over a retail counter. 


Your dealer will have a complete 
assortment of the latest styles. 


Burton Bros. & Co., Manufacturers 
New York 














The real secret 
ofa 
graceful gown 









— The successful dressmaker 

' knows that all fitting 
troubles are over when 
she uses 





BRIGHTER 
THAN 


The most lustrous thread 


ever made 


Nothing equals it for embroidery 
and crochet work. 


GLOSSILLA Rope in skeins. 
GLOSSILLA Floss in skeins. 
GLOSSILLA Couching in skeins. 


GLOSSILLA Floche on cards for dress em- 
broidery. 
GLOSSILLA Crochet on balls. 


At all best stores 
If your dealer ioes 10t keep GLOSSILLA, 
give us his address and write for samples. 


BERNHARD ULMANN & CO. 
107 Grand Street New York 








-— Easy, Clean Home Dyeing With— 


MAYPOLE SOAP 


saves Money. Clothing and 
house furnishings of cotton, 
wool, silk or mixtures can be 
cleaned and dyed at one opera- 
tion with Maypole Soap. 




























Because it contains soap, 
it gives freshest, most bril- 
liant colors,even, free from 
streaks and absolutely 
fast. Does not stain hands 
or kettles or make any muss. 


24 colors—will give any shade. Colors 


Gill, Vermont; Myrtle L. Heder, Wyoming; 
Sarah Weems, Mississippi; Dorothy M. Fry, 
West Virginia; Nola West, Texas; Marjorie A. 
Doster, Ohio; Helen Brownell, Minnesota; oa 
Alloa Caviness, Michigan; Jessie G. McFerrin, 
West Virginia; Mary Virginia Bauer, Illinois; 
Evelyn Johnston, Tennessee; Myrtle Voorhees, 


Built on honor — of best 
materials—the range 
made entirely of Char- 
coal iron, that won’t rust 
like steel; and Malleable 
iron, that can’t break. 
Outwears three ordinary 
ranges. Seams riveted —always remain air 





DEET'S 


PATENT 


Invisible Eyes and 
Spring Hooks 










p 7 one sae Se : ” 10c—black 15c— postpaid from United 
tight. Lined with pure asbestos board — Oklahoma; Willie Cook, Alabama; Margaretta it’s tn the triangle States or Canadian Depot, with Booklet, 
assures absolutely dependable baking heat, Nance,Tennessee; Nyda Walton, Idaho; Mary and the name ‘‘Peet’s’’ on How to Dye.’’ Address orders to 


C. Tyree, West Virginia; Enid Brown, Iowa; 
Edythe Durbin, Washington; Zenna Coatney, 
Oklahoma; Grace Brown, Tennessee; Maxine 
Timmins, Oregon; Marion Cornish, Michigan; 
Mary Jones, Tennessee; Alice D. Thompson, 
California; Doris E. Allen, New Jersey; Josefita 
Quintana, New Mexico; Esther Samuel, New 
York; Corinne Hutterly, District of Columbia; 
Ethel McCubbins, North Carolina; Beatrice 
every County in forty states. Corbett, Florida; Hester Lowe, Massachusetts; 

Write for Booklet, “Range Comparison.’’ Fern Ordway, Kansas; Corrinne Wright, Iowa; 
Majestic Mfg. Co., Dent. 51, St. Louis, Mo. Dorothy M. Kansteiner, New Jersey; Margaret 


every envelope. 

sold on cards. 
Invisible Eyes 5c 
Hooks and Eyes 10¢ 


PEEY Bros , DerT. t. PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


Neve Frank L. Benedict & Co., Montreal, Canada 











Great Majestic 
Malleable and Range 





I WANT TO SHOP FOR YOU 


in New York at regular New York prices. 
Registered Shopper. References. 
| MRS. J, JACKSON, 1265 Broadway, New York 


EDDING@\ ARDS 


aved Invitations. $7.00; Samples upon request. Our book 
tach tional 100. $2.00: deliv- on Wedding Etiquette FREE. 
ered anywhere in the United States. Address. 2 South 11th Street, 


ADDEY ON Trainin. 


Charcoal Iron 


All doors drop, form rigid shelves —no springs, Open 
end ash pan — ventilated ash pit — ash cup Prevents floor 
from catching fire—all copper reservoir — removable — 
in direct contact with fire— boils 15 gallons water in a 
jiffy. Best range at any price — sold by dealers in nearly 















NGRAVED 


The name Everett Waddey Co.” has been asso- 
ciated for 8 penezation with the highest quality 
Wedding Invitations at reasonable prices, 


ETT 


IT SHOULD BE IN YOUR KITCHEN E. Russell, Virginia; Laura Park, Pennsylvania. 
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The Long-Life 


WHITE ENAMEL 


When the iron bed chips and shows black 
marks and yellow stains, give it a coat or two 
of Vitralite. You will find many pieces of old 
furniture which you can quickly transform 
by Vitralite enameled whiteness — many uses 
for Vitralite about your home, 


Sample Panel and Vitralite Booklet Free 


Vitralite is easy to apply and doesn’t show brush 
marks. It dries hard and smooth with a brilliant gloss 
(or egg-shell finish) that stays. You can wash Vitralite 
without injuring the finish in the least. Never cracks 
nor discolors. It holds to metal as well as to wood and 
plaster —unexcelled for exterior or interior use. 

Send for booklet, “‘ Decorative Interior Finishing. ’’ 
It tells all about ‘*P & L”’ Varnishes and will guide in 
selecting color effects in your decorating. 

‘The only way to have mar-proof, water-proof, heel- 
proof floors — coat them with “‘61’? Floor Varnish. 
Send for Sample Panel fnished with “61” and 

rove this by actual test 
with hammer and heel. e Finished Floor ’’ tells 
how to finish and care for floors —send for it. 

If your dealer can not supply the “*P & L’® Varnish 
a you want, send to 75 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. u 










































































In Canada: 
17 Court- 
wright St., 
— 
Ontario 


FLOOR 
VARNISH 





PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


American Factories . Foreign Factories 
New York Buffalo Chicago -stablished London Paris 
Bridgeburg, Canada 62 Years Hamburg 








Coward 
Shoe 


** REG. U.S. PAT. OFF."’ 
Broad Toe 





Extension Heel 


Children’s Ankles Need Support 


Ankle and arch weakness is corrected by the 
natural support for the growing foot structure 
provided by this Coward Shoe, The broad 
tread allows room for five active toes—the 
Coward Extensfon Heel steadies the ankle, sup- 
ports the arch and prevents “ flat- foot.” 

For Children, Women and Men 
Send for Catalogue. Mail | Orders Filled. 
Sold Nowhere Else. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren 8t., New York 











Swiss Enamel Jewelry 


Directly from the | Delivered Post and Duty 
Manufacturers Prepaid to the Homes 
Specialties for Ladies and | 
Gentlemen 
Sterling silver. Highest grade work. 
Money-saving prices. 
Suppliers to first Paris and London firms. 
Rich illustrated catalogue, with 
newest Xmas presents, post free. 


LEICHT- -MAYER & CO., Lucerne I 


( Swedtzer/an Letters Sc, Postcards 2c.) 




































-—-DON’T PAY TWO PRICES— 


Save $18.00 to $22.00 on 


HOOSIER 


HEATERS 
& RANGES 


Why not buy the best when you can buy 

them at such low, unheard-of Factorv 

Prices? 8 FREE TRIA: 

BEFORE YOU BUY. Our new improve- 

ments absolutely surpass anything ever 

produced. (7>-Send Postal Today For 
Our Free Catalog and Prices 


Hoosier Stove Factory, 20] State St, Marion, Ind. 











BASE . 
BURNER 











THE ARMCHAIR 
AT THE INN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


who are waited upon. First a small, spider- 
legged, mahogany table is wheeled up between 
the circle and the fire, on which Leah places a 
silver coffee-pot of Mignon’s best; then some 
tiny cups and saucers, and a sugar-dish of odd 
design—they said it once belonged to Marie 
Antoinette —.is laid beside them. Lemois 
gravely seats himself and the rite begins. 

We had dined well, and that quiet, restful 
contentment which follows a good dinner be- 
side a warm fire and under the glow of slow- 
burning candles had taken possession of us. 
Pierre had outdone himself in a pigeon pie. 

‘*A wonderful pie, Lemois, a sublime, never- 
to-be-forgotten pie!” broke out Louis. 

“Ah! it pleased you, then, Monsieur, Louis? 
I will tell Pierre; he will be so happy.” 

“Pleased!” went on the rollicking painter. 
“Why, I can think of no better end—no 
higher ambition for a well-brought-up pigeon— 
than being served hot in one of Pierre’ S pies. 
Tell him so for me. I am speaking as a pigeon, 
of course.’ 

“What do you think the real pigeon would 
have said to Pierre when he started to wring 
his neck?” asked Herbert from his Chair by 
the fire. 

“By thunder! why didn’t I ask him? It 
might have been illuminating; and I speak a 
little pigeon-English, you know. Doubtless he 
would have told me he preferred being riddled 
with shot at a match and crawling away under 
a hedge to die than being treated as a common 
criminal—the neck-twisting part, I mean. 
Why do you want to know, Herbert?” 

“‘Oh, nothing; only I sometimes think, if 
you will forgive me for being serious, that 
there is another side to the whole question; 
though I must also send my thanks to Pierre 
for the pie.” 


ZO That a “passage at arms”’ between the 
two men was coming I knew, and squared 
myself in attention. 

“How could there be another side, Her- 
bert? What do you suppose beef and mutton 
were put into the world for except to feed 
the higher animal—man? Stop talking such 
infernal rot and move the matches this way.” 

“But is man higher?’ returned Herbert 
quietly in his low, even voice, passing Louis 
the box. ‘‘I know I’m the last fellow in the 
world, with my record as a hunter—and I’m 
sometimes ashamed of it—to advance any 
such theory; but as I grow older I see a good 
many things in a different light, and the 
animal’s point of view is one of them. .We 
delude ourselves with all sorts of fallacies, say- 
ing that things have always been as they are 
since the day of Nimrod; but isn’t it about 
time to let our sympathies have wider play? 
We know all about our side of the question; 
let us look at the brute’s side once in a while. 
Take a polar bear, for instance; it must seem 
to him to be the height of injustice to be 
hunted down, sold into captivity and con- 
demned to live in a steel cage and in a climate 
that killshim by slowsuffocation. Ifhethinks 
about it at all—and I believe he does—he 
must have a very poor opinion of the two- 
legged beasts who defrauded him of his birth- 
right. The poor fellow never injured any- 
body; he has always lived out of everybody’s 
way; has preyed on nothing that robbed any 
man of a meal, and is as nearly harmless, un- 
less attacked, as any beast of his size the world 
over. I know a casein point. I often go to 
see the poor creature because I have heard 
his story. He didn’t tell me—his keeper did— 
though he might have done so had I under- 
stood bear-talk as well as you understand 
pigeon-English, Louis’’; and a good-humored 
smile played over the speaker’s face. 


ZO “They wanted a polar bear at the Zoo— 
because all zoos have them and this one must 
‘keep up with the procession’; it would be 
inspiring and educating for the little children 
on Sunday afternoons. And so the thirty 
pieces of silver were raised. The chase began 
among the icebergs in a steam launch. The 
father and mother in their soft white over- 
coats and the two baby bears in powder-puff 
furs were having a frolic on a cake of floating 
ice when the strange craft surprised them. 
The mother bear tucked the babies behind her 
and squared herself to defend them with her 
life—and did—until she was bowled over by 
a rifle-ball which went crashing through her 
skull. The father bear fought on as leng as 
he could, dodging the lasso, encouraging the 
babies to hurry, and then swept them both 
into the water, swimming behind them, urging 
them on until the three reached the next cake. 
But the churning devil kept after them, two 
armed men in the bow, one behind with the 
lariat. Another plunge—only one baby now— 
a staggering lope along the edge of the floe, the 
little tot stumbling, scuffling to its feet, crying 
in terror at being left behind—doing the best it 
could to keep up. Then only the gaunt, panic- 
stricken, shambling father bear, slower and 
slower, the breath almost out of him. Another 
plunge, a shriek of the siren, a twist of the 
rudder, the lasso curled in the air, the launch 
backed water, the line tautened; there was a 
great swirl of foam broken by lumps of rocking 
ice, and the dull, heavy crawl back to the ship 
began, the bear in tow, his head just above the 
water. Then the tackle was strapped about 
his girth, the ‘Lively now, my lads!’ rang out 
in the Arctic air, and he was hauled up the side 
and dumped on deck exhausted, his tongue 
out, his eyes shot with blood. 

“You can see him any day at that Zoo—the 
little children peering through the iron bars 
of his cage. They call him ‘dear old Teddy 
Bear’ and throw him cakes and candies, which 
he sniffs at and turns over with his great paw. 
And so when I stand before his cage I always 
wonder what he thinks of it all, his conscience 
being clear, and neither crime, injustice nor 
treachery being charged against him. Yes, 
there are two sides to this question; although, 
as I have said, I didn’t think so once or I 
wouldn’t have killed as much game as I have 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 95 











Clover 





Fourteen varieties of 
biscuit goodies in our 


SUNSHINE 
REVELATION-BOX 
sent free for 
the cost of 
postage. 





















wafers with cool, rich cream between. 


Do You Know 
the Taste of 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for October, 1911 

























Specialties 


Clover Leaves make ice-cream taste better than it ought. 


All of the fourteen kinds we send are different and better than anything 


you ever tasted—dainty finger biscuits that add delight to afternoon tea, wafer 
sticks with crisp walls and creamy centers, chocolate cream biscuits that are as 
delicious as they sound, dessert wafers slightly gingered to leave a pleasant 
taste after a hearty dinner—and others as distinctive as they are good to eat 

Made only in sunshine bakeries—the “Bakery with a Thousand Windows 
They have all the goodness that can be baked into biscuits. 


If you prefer, we will send you our Sunshine 
Taste-Box, containing five varieties,free. Send 
us also the name of your grocer, for you will al- 
ways want Sunshine Biscuits after trying them. 


Joose-Wres Biscurr (0. 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


The Sunshine Revelation- Box sent you 
free for 10 cents in stamps or coin to 
pay postage and packing. Write today 


Le. 
i Packed so carefully 
5 and daintily in tin 
that they remain 
absolutely fresh and 
delicate. Also for 
sale by the pound 
at your grocers. 
e e 
i é Two thin, crisp 
° ‘ =A 
318 CAUSEWAY STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 














Glass Shades 
For Electricity or Gas 


There are lots of kinds and we make | 


them all. 


handsome. Some 


aren’t even handsome. 


But some shades do 
for electricity and gas 
just what Macbeth 
lamp chimneys do for 
a lamp: make it do its 
best; get the most light from the 
current. 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Our catalogue shows the different kinds and shapes 
for home and business, and tells the facts about each 
shade. Send for it. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 
Pittsburgh 





Some smother light | 
but are decorative and | 





OTA OES NCE ANG: 


THE ONLY BAG THAT 
WILL NOT SAG 





It’s all in 
the con- 
struction, 





so? 


The “‘ NO-SAG,” the xew style dag, with per- 
manent shapeliness that no amount of weight 
or wear will affect. Costs no more than ordi- 
nary bags and is made in every fashionable 
leather and color in a great variety of exclusive 
styles, at $1.25 up. 

The photographs show: No.15,a ‘‘NO-SAG” 
Envelope Bag, made in assorted leathers and 
colors, with silk cord and tassel, at $5.00. 

No. 25. An all-leather ‘‘ NO-SAG”’ Bag, with 
grey metal frame —a very attractive design, 

at $2. 00. 


Every “No-Sag” Bag is guaranteed. 


Ask at your dealer's. If he cannot supply you, 
send the price to us direct. 


Our new Fall Catalogue sent free on request, 


Freund Bros. & Co., 435 Broome St., New York 



























EKCO FLEXIBLE 
COLLAR STAY 


Pockets protect the neck. 
With pockets once sewed 
on, collar stays can always 
2. instantly be taken out 
~ . 
o for laundering. Most 
2, comfortable collar 
G, Stay ever in- 
"ey vented. En- 
e dorsed by 
©, all lead- 
“3 ing dress 


Lo 
“~ makers 

































Pocket 
Thebest 
collar support 

obtainable. 

Gives to every 
movement of the 
neck, Sizes 2, 244, 2%, 
3 and 3% inches, to fit 
any collar. Silk, black or 
white. Ask your dealer for 
Ekco Flexible or 


Send 10 cents 


for card of three, including pock- 
ets. State color and size desired 
and name of dealer. 

EISEMAN, KAISER & CO. 
27-31 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 
































































Silk pocket 
removed 























MENNEN’ 


Borated Talcum 
“FOR MINE” 





For Prickly Heat and Sunburn 
Relieves all Skin Irritations 


Sample Box for 4c stamp 





GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 
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“Just One More, Please” 


HAT is harder than 
keeping fingers from 
a tempting box of 
Lenox Chocolates? Young- 
ster or dignified grown-up— 
it’s all the same; your mouth 
waters, your fingers itch 
till you get ‘‘just one more.” 


ENOX(\ocolates 


are wonderfully ‘‘ good,’ yet they 
have more to recommend them 
than mere deliciousness. 


Lenox Chocolates are the 
wholesome, healthful kind of con- 
fectionery. The coating is of rich, 
creamy chocolate of highest qual- 
ity and the fillings are unusually 
delightful and delicious. 

The list, in part, includes jelly nou- 
gat, nut, caramel, fruit, cream, etc. 
Can you think of flavors more pleasing? 

Be good to yourself — have a Lenox 
Chocolate treat —it will be a thing to 
remember. 

Our Necco Seal guarantees quality—For the 
benefit ofsmany who inquire, we will state that 
our trademark name, Necco, is a combination of 
the first letters of our firm name withthe common 
abbreviation of the word ‘‘ Company ’’ — Co. 


New England Confectionery Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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This Beautiful 


kd lice F 


18inches Long 
15inches Wide 


Only $5550 











Our 
Celebrated ae 
f Stay-Tyde Willow Plumes 


Hand tied by our new patent process 
which prevents the delicate flues from ¥® 
breaking. Sold at less than you pay ¥& 
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done. Speak up, Lemois; you have something 
on your mind; I see it in your eyes. Am I 
right or wrong?” 

“Vou are more than right, Monsieur 
Herbert,’’ Lemois answered in measured tones 
as he stirred his cup. “I quite agree with you 
and have every sympathy for your father bear, 
as you call him—but I do not have to go to 
the Norih Pole to express it. I bring the 
matter to my very door, and I tell you from my 
heart that if I had my way there would never 
be anything which suffered in the killing 
served in my house, not even a pigeon.” 


ZO Everybody looked up in astonishment, 
wondering where the joke came in; but Lemois 
was seriousness itself. ‘‘In fact,’ he went on, 
“T believe the day will come when nothing 
will be killed for food, not even your dear 
‘Demoiselle de Cherbourg,’ Monsieur Louis. 
I look forward to the time when only such 
things as vegetables and fruit, cheese, milk 
and eggs will be eaten by men and women 
of refinement. When that time comes the 
butcher will go as entirely out of fashion as 
has the witch-burner, and, in many parts of 
the world, the hangman.”’ 

“But what are you going to do with 
Brierley, who can’t enjoy his morning coffee 
until he has bagged half a dozen ducks on 
his beloved marsh?” cried Louis, tossing the 
stump of his cigar into the fire. 

“‘But Monsieur Brierley is half converted 
already, my dear Monsieur Louis; he told me 
the last time I was at his bungalow that at 
least he would never kill another deer. He 
was before his fireplace under the head of a doe 
at the time, one he shot and had stuffed. Am 
I not right, Monsieur Brierley?” and Lemois 
inclined his head toward the hunter. Brierley 
nodded in assent, and Lemois continued: “I 
have been acook all my life, and half the time 
train my own chefs in my kitchen, and I say to 
you that I can feed my whole clientéle sumptu- 
ously and never spill a drop of blood. I live in 
that way myself as far as I can, and so would 
you if you had thought about it.” 

“Skimmed milk and hard-boiled eggs for 
breakfast, I suppose,’ shouted Louis in de- 
rision, “‘with a lettuce sandwich and a cold 
turnip for luncheon.” 

“No, you upside-down man! Cheese 
soufflés, omelets in a dozen different ways, 
stuffed peppers, tomatoes fried, stewed and 
fricassee, oysters, clams i, 

“And crabs and lobsters?”’ added Louis. 

**No, they suffer like any other thing which 
has the power to move; what I am trying to do 
is to live so that nothing will suffer because of 
my appetite.” 

“Oh, the old, worn-out theory of the vege- 
tarian! How could you get these up on boiled 
cabbage?” and he patted Herbert’s biceps. 

“No, my dear Monsieur Louis,”’ answered 
Lemois gravely, ‘“‘the new theory of mercy. If 
we loved the things we kill for food as Mon- 
sieur Brierley loves his dog Peter there would 
never be another ‘Chateaubriand’ cooked in 
the world. How would you like me to offer 
you one of that dear fellow’s ribs for break- 
fast? It would be quite easy; the butcher is 
only around the corner and Pierre would broil 
it to a turn. No, you must have liver or 
sweetbreads from an animal you never saw, 
and of which, of course, you know nothing. 
If the poor animal had been a playmate of 
Mignon’s—and she had a lamb once—you 
would no sooner cut its throat than you would 
Peter’s.”’ 

“T move that none of this tomfoolery of 
Lemois be put into practice until the day after 
we leave!” cried Louis, fumbling in the side 
pocket of his blouse for his sketchbook as he 
spoke. “If Ican find a clean leaf Iam going to 
make out the menus now and have him sign an 
order on Pierre to cook them. Hold on until I 
sharpen a pencil.” 





ZF Before Louis could again explode, 
Brierley, who was stroking Peter’s ears, a dry 
smile on his face, broke in with a deprecating 
wave of his hand: ‘‘There’s another side of 
this question which you fellows don’t seem to 
see and which interests me a lot. You talk 
about cruelty to animals, but I tell you that 
most of the cruelty today is served out to the 
man with the gun. The odds are really 
against him. The birds have got so almighty 
cunning that I really think they club together 
and laugh at us. I have heard them at it 
many a time when Peter and I have dragged 
ourselves home empty-handed. They know, 
too, when I start out and when I give up and 
make for cover.”’ 

“They know!” exclaimed Louis. 
Brierley, go slow.” 

“Of course they know!” retorted Brierley 
in mock indignation. ‘‘Doesn’t a crow keep a 
watch out for the flock? Can you get near 
one of them with a gun unless you are lucky 
enough to shoot the sentry first?” 

‘But that’s instinct,” admitted Louis. 

“No,” remarked Brierley in a more positive 
tone, as he pulled his face into a semblance of 
seriousness, ‘‘that’s reason—the same kind of 
mental process that compels you to look out 
for an automobile before you cross the street. 
When you talk of their helplessness and want 
of common-sense and inability to look out for 
themselves, explain this if you can. On the 
edge of a village I know in America was a 
jumble of shanties inhabited by a lot of Italians 
who had come up from New York to work a 
quarry near by. On Sundays and holidays these 
fellows went gunning for the small birds— 
especially cedar birds and flickers hiding in 
the big woods a mile away. After these birds 
had stood it for a while they put their dear 
little innocent heads together and thought it 
all out. Women and children did not shoot, 
therefore the safest place for nesting and sky- 
larking was among these very women and chil- 
dren. After that the woods were empty; the 
birds just made fools of the pot-hunters and 
swarmed to the gardens and yards and village 
trees. No one had ever seen them before in 
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such quantities, and they never went back to 
the woods again until the Italians had left for 
New York.” 

Herbert, who had been listening intently, 
toyed for an instant with a crumb of bread he 
had picked from the cloth, and then tossing it 
quickly from him, as if he had at last framed 
the sentence he was about to utter, said in a 
thoughtful tone: 

“T have often wondered what the world 
would be like if all fear of every kind were 
abolished—of punishment, of bodily hurt, of 
pain. Everything that swims, flies or walks 
is afraid of something else—women of men, 
men of each other. The first thing an infant 
does is to cry out, not from the pain, but from 
the fright, just as a small dog or the cub of a 
bear hides under its mother’s coat before its 
eyes are open. It is the ogre Fear that begins 
with the milk and ends with the last breath in 
terror over the unknown, and it is our fault. 
Half the children in the world, perhaps three- 
fourths of them, have been brought up by fear 
and not by love.” 

“How about the lambasting your father 
gave you when you hooked it from school? 
‘Spare the rod and spoil the’—you know the 
rest of it. Did you deserve it?” 

Herbert laughed good-naturedly. “Yes, I 
remember it. That was one thing which sent 
me wandering around the globe. But all the 
same, Louis, that foolish line has done more 
harm in the world than any line ever written. 
Many a brute of a father—not mine, for he did 
what he thought was right—has found excuse 
in those half-dozen words for his temper when 
he beat his boy.” 


ZO “Oh, come; let us get back to dry 
ground, gentlemen,” broke in Brierley. “We 
commenced on birds and we’ve brought up 
on moral suasion with the help of a birch rod. 
Nobody has yet answered my argument: 
What about the birds and the way they play 
it on us?” 

“Tt’s because you tricked them first, Brier- 
ley,” returned Herbert. ‘‘They got suspicious 
and outwitted you, and they will every time. 
One thing that a beast never forgets is treach- 
ery. I know of a dozen instances where this 
is true.” 

“T know of one,” answered Louis gravely, 
in the voice of a savant discovering a matter 
of great weight; ‘‘that is, if I may be allowed.” 

Herbert nodded and paused, wondering for 
the instant in what part of the world the young 
painter had met the savage beast. 

“Yes, a most extraordinary and remarkable 
instance, gentlemen, showing both the acumen, 
the mental equipment, and the pure cussed- 
ness, if I may be permitted the expression, of 
the brute beast of the field. I refer to the 
well-known case of the boy who gave the ele- 
phant a quid of tobacco for a cake and was 
buried by his relatives the following year when 
the circus came again to his town, he having 
unfortunately occupied a front seat. Yes, you 
are right; the beast forgives anything but 
treachery. But go on, Professor Herbert; 
your treatment of this extremely novel view 
of animal life is most exhilarating. I shall at 
the next meeting of the Academy of Sciences 
introduce a 

Brierley reached across and set his hand 
firmly on Louis’s mouth, who sputtered out 
he would be good; and when order was re- 
stored and the laugh over Herbert again faced 
the group: 

“What I am going to tell you happened on 
a German expedition to the South Pole and 
was told me by the commander himself, who 
had been especially selected by the Emperor 
William as the best man to take charge of 
it. When I met him he was captain of one 
of the great North Atlantic liners—a calm, 
self-contained man of fifty, with a smile that 
always trembled on a laugh, and a sincerity, 
courage and capacity that made you turn over 
in your berth for another nap no matter how 
hard it blew. 

““We were in his cabin near the bridge at 
the time, the walls of which were covered with 
photographs of the Antarctic—most of which 
he had taken himself—showing huge icebergs, 
vast stretches of hummock ice, black, clear- 
etched shore lines and wastes of snow that 
swept up to high mountains, their tops lost 
in the fog. When I questioned him he told me 
that he was the first human being to land on 
that coast, having left the ship in the outside 
pack, and with his first mate and one of the 
scientists forced a way through the floating 
floes. Their object was to make the ascent of 
a range of low, rolling mountains seen in one 
of the photographs, pure white from base to 
summit except for a dark shadow one-third 
the ascent, which he knew must be caused 
by an overhanging ledge with possibly a cave 
beneath. If any explorers had ever reached 
this part of the Antarctic this cave, he said, 
would be the place of all others in which to 
search for records and remains. He had hardly 
gone a dozen yards before his first mate 
touched his arm and pointed straight ahead.” 


’ 





Ze “ Advancing over the crest of the snow 
came the strangest procession he had ever seen. 
They leveled their glasses and discovered some 
thirty or more penguins of enormous size— 
half as high as a man—marching straight 
toward them in single file, the leader ahead. 
When within a few feet of the explorers the 
penguins stopped, bunched themselves to- 
gether, looked the invaders over—bending 
their heads in a curious way, walking around 
and around them asif to get a better view—and 
then waddled back again to a ridge a few rods 
away, where they evidently discussed their 
strange guests. 

“The captain and the first mate, leaving 
the scientist, walked up among them, patted 
their heads, caressed their necks; the captain 
at last slipping his hand under one flipper of 
the largest penguin, the mate taking the other, 
the two conducted the bird slowly and with 
great solemnity and dignity back to the boat, 
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1 tablespoonful butter, . 2c holds its juice. 


Cannelon of Beef— 
a way to utilize 
cheaper cuts 





TOtal coat. «-B3e In 45 sizes and styles — 
small family size (No. 
5), $1.75; large family 
size (No. 10), $2.50. 


This provides meat for five. 
Cost per person, 43-5 cents. 

For this and two hundred 
other tested economy recipes 
write for our book, ‘The 
Enterprising Housekeeper.” 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 
4cents in stamps. 


Look for thename 
Enterprise on _ Coffee 
Mills, Raisin Seeders, 
Fruit Presses, Cherry 
Stoners, Cold Handle 
Sad Irons, etc. 








THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA. 
Dept. 13, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Flounce _ 











For Making a New Petticoat 
or Renewing an Old One 


Made with a drawstring, and adjustable 
to any size petticoat foundation. In beau- 
tiful effects, Silk or Cotton, in Black and 
all prevailing shades. 

For sale at the Lining Counters of first 
class stores. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
us for booklet No. 3, and we will see that 
you are supplied. 


GILBERT MANUFACTURING CO. 
81 White Street New York City 











La Reine 
Full Figure Corset 


Style 1008 
Specially designed for 
stout figures. It has 
patented ‘‘ Automatic’? 
side steels, warranted 
not to break. Made with 
a front feature which isa 
delight to the wearer. 











vj [ iy 
fi | te f\ « At the stores or sent direct 
1" & Ah i & on receipt of $3.00 
f HY oe BIRDSEY-SOMERS CO. 
Is [ y 4 Oy 233 Fifth Avenue, New York 











AT MILL PRICES 


High quality Woolen and Worsted Cloths for 
Men, Woinen, Children. Best Value. Large vari- 
ety fabrics. Samples Free. State garment plan- 
ned. Colorpreferred. Established 1862. Always reliable. 


RIDGEWOOD MILLS, P. 0. Box 640, Holyoke, Mass. 





THE ARMCHAIR 
AT THE INN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 


its companions following as a matter of course. 
They exhibited not the slightest fear, did not 
start nor crane their heads in suspicion, but 
were as friendly as so many tame birds waiting 
to be fed. The boat seemed to interest them 
as much as the men had done. One by one, 
or by twos and threes, they waddled gravely 
down to where it lay, examined it all over and 
as gravely waddled back, looking up into the 
men’s faces as if for some explanation of the 
meaning and purpose of the strange craft. 
They had a queer way, too, of extending their 
necks and rubbing their heads softly against 
the men’s furs, as if it felt good to them. The 
only thing they seemed to be disappointed in 
was the ship’s rations; that they would not 
touch.” 


ZOFH “Leaving the whole squad grouped 
about the boat the party pushed on to the dark 
shadow up the white slope. It was, as the 
captain supposed, an overhanging cliff, its 
abrupt edge and slant forming a shallow cave 
protected from the glaciers and endless snows. 
As he approached nearer he could make out 
the whirling flight of birds, and when he 
reached the edge he found it inhabited by 
thousands upon thousands of sea-fowl, a gray 
and white species common to those latitudes. 
But there was no commotion nor excitement of 
any kind, no screams of alarm nor running to 
cover. On the contrary, when the party came 
to a halt and looked up at the strange sight 
two birds stopped in their flight to perch on 
the mate’s shoulder, and one hopped toward 
the captain with a movement as if politely 
asking his business. He even lifted the young 
birds from under their mothers’ wings without 
protest of any kind, not even a peck of their 
beaks; one of the older birds really stepped 
into his hand as unconcerned as if his warm 
palm were exactly the kind of nest she had been 
waiting for. He could, he told me, have carried 
the whole family away without protest so long 
as he kept them together. 

“The following week he again visited the 
shore. This time he found not only the friendly 
penguins, who met him with even more than 
their former welcome, but also a huge seal 
which had sprawled itself out on the rock, and 
whose only acknowledgment of their presence 
was a lazy lift of the head followed by a sleepy 
stare. So perfectly contented was he with 
their coming that both the first mate and the 
captain made a seat on his back, the mate 
remaining long enough to light his pipe. Even 
then the seal moved only far enough to stretch 
himself, as if saying ‘Try that and you will 
find it more comfortable.’ 

“On this visit, however, something occurred 
which he said he should never cease to regret 
so long as he lived. When they pushed off 
from the ship that morning one of the dogs 
had made a spring from the deck and had 
landed in the boat. It was rather difficult to 
send him back without loss of time, and so the 
captain put him in charge of the mate, with 
orders not to take his eyes off him, and, as a 
further precaution, to chain him to the seat 
when he went ashore. The dog so fascinated 
the penguins that it was some minutes before 
they rejoined. the men around the seal, but 
kept walking around and around, their eyes 
fixed on the dog, taking in his every movement. 
That afternoon the dog slipped his chain and 
disappeared. Whether he had gone back to 
the vessel or was doing some exploring on his 
own account they didn’t know: anyhow, he 
must be found.”’ 


Or ‘It then transpired that one of the pen- 
guins had also taken a notion to go on a still 
hunt of its own, and alone. Whether the dog 
followed the penguin, or the penguin the dog, 
the captain said he never knew; but as soon 
as both were out of sight the dog pounced 
upon the bird and strangled it. They found 
it flat on its back, the black, webbed feet out- 
stretched as in dumb protest, the plump white 
body glistening in the snow. From its throat 
trickled a stream of blood. They had come 
just in time to save any further mutilation. 
To hide all traces of the outrage he and his 
men not only carried the dead penguin and 
the live dog to the boat, but they carefully 
scraped up every particle of the stained snow 
as well, which they also carried to the boat and 
finally to the ship. What the captain wanted, 
he told me, was to ‘save his face’ with the 
birds. He knew that no one of them had seen 
the tragedy and he was determined that none 
of them should find it out. So careful was he 
that no smell of blood should be wafted toward 
them that he had the boat brought to wind- 
ward before he embarked the load; in this way, 
too, he could avoid bidding them good-by. 

“The following spring he again landed on 
the shore. He had completed the survey, and 
the coast lay on their homeward track. There 
were doubters in the crew who had heard the 
captain’s story, so he landed some of them to 
convince them by ocular demonstration of its 
truth. But no penguins were in sight, nor 
did any other living thing appear. One of 
his men—there were six this time—caught a 
glimpse of a row of heads peering at them from 
over a ridge of snow a long way off, but that 
was all. When he reached the cave the birds 
flew out in alarm, screaming and circling as 
if to protect their young.” 


Z@Z Herbert paused, drew his cup toward 
him and for a moment stirred it gently. - 

Lemois, who had absorbed every word, his 
eyes fixed on Herbert, broke the silence. 

“T should have learned their language and 
have stayed on until they did understand,” 
he said softly. ‘It wouldn’t have taken very 
long.” 

“The captain did try, Lemois,” returned 
Herbert, “first by signs and gentle approaches, 
and then by keeping perfectly still, to pacify 
them; but it was of no use. They had lost 
all confidence in humankind. The peace of 
the everlasting ages had come to an end. 
Fear had entered into their world!” 


CONTINUED IN THE NOVEMBER JOURNAL 
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When you buy a table, be sure 
it has this Tyden Duostyle Lock 


@ Itis alittle device operated by a lever just under the 
table top and it does several really important things. 
It draws the halves of the top and pedestal of this 
table so tightly together that the cracks never show 
and the table cannot, under any circumstances, sag 
apart. It makes the table stronger and safer to move. 
It will even lock in one, two or three leaves perfectly 


@ The furniture man doesn’t ask any more for this 
table with the T'yden Lock than he does fer one like 
it without the lock. Sixty leading table manufacturers 
in this country put the lock ontheir tables free, because 
that one little feature insures satisfaction in so many 


@. Any table will gap that doesn’t have a lock. Think how ’ 
much better this looks, and when you buy a table, insist on 
one that has a Tyden Duostyle Lock, identified by this mark. 


@ ‘‘Tables Beautiful’’ is a little guide to 
table buying for the new home, with some 
incidental helps on table service, decoration 
It is sent free or may be had at 


TYDEN LOCK ADVERTISING BUREAU 
661 D. Monadnock Building, Chicago. 
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exactly over the pedestal. 
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Your Exact Figure 
In Every Detail 


IMPLY insert deflated Form inside your waist 
WV lining and inflate until solid. Result—a per- 
fect counterpart of your figure. It takes the place 
of YOU at your dressmaker’s. It never grows 
weary of standing for bothersome dress fittings. 

The same Form may be used by any number 
of persons by simply changing the lining. 

Call and see demonstration of wjen not in 
write for Booklet V-11. use, collapse 
PNEU FORM COMPANY Form and 

557 Fifth Avenue pack with 
New York upright rods 
Near 46th Street. in box base. 
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It’s 

You 
When you in- 
sert deflated 
Pneumatic 
Form inside 
your waist 
lining 


fiate until solid. ae 
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amination any of the following. 
If pleased, pay low price; if not, 
return to us. Send references, 
Or, if you prefer, send money 
with order. Money back if not 
satisfied. Enclosesampleofhair, 


Triple Stem Switches 
For the New Coiffures (see illustration). 


the season. Fine natural wavy hair. 
Ordinary shades. 


134 oz. 22 im. $4.00 Value, 
Special at. : $2.50 


Write for new illustrated 3 oz. 30 in. $10.00 Value, 
catalogue. Sent FREE. Specislat. .. — $8.00 


MES. B. NEGRESCOU, Dept.110,120 8. StateSt., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Weddi 





Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
Sets of envelopes. $2.50. Write for 
samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 





L. OTT ENGRAVING CO,, 1023 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


A poor machine with good 

oil will last longer than a good 
machine with poor oil. 
“3 in One” oil is the best oil for 
lubricating any sewing machine. 
It penetrates every working 
part, supplying exactly the 
right lubricant to make 
the treadle, the hand 
wheel, the shut- 
tle, -etc., run 
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like greased 
lightning. Also 
cleans and polishes the 
wooden case and prevents rust 
on the nickel surfaces. 

Page 16 ofthe “3in One” oil book tells 
how and when to oil your machine. 
A generous free sample of “3 in One™ 
and this 24 page book containing much 
valuable information for housewives 
sent to any address on request. Write today to 


3 IN ONE OIL CO.,41 Broadway, New York 








We will send you prepaid for ex- | 


Very Latest and most Beautiful style of | 


2 02. 24 in. $6.00 Value. 3 OS | 


your sewing machine 
with ‘3-in-One”’; then 
just watch it run! 
This wonderful, 
labor-saving oil 


makes machine sew- 
ing delightfully easy. It prevents rust, 
cleans out dirt and grease, keeps all parts 
in perfect order. ‘Trial bottle sent FREE 
by 3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY, 41 Broadway, 
New York City. 3-in-One is sold at all 
stores—trial size 10c; Household size 50c. 
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PROTECT BABY’S MATTRESS 
with Stork Sheeting. Will not sweat or irritate 
the tenderest skin. Contains no rubber. White, 
dainty, pliable. Easily cleansed. Per yard 36 
inches wide, $1.00; 54 inches wide, $1.50. Get the 
Genuine. The word STORK is our registered 
tracle-mark and exclusive property. Insist on seeing 
it on the goods you buy. If your dealer hasn't 
STORK goods we will mail them on receipt of price. 
PREE for your dealer's name, a baby sponge bay 
made of Stork Sheeting. Also booklet. 

STORK CO., Dept.1-T, Boston, Mass. Alsomakers 
of Stork Pants,Stork Baby Shoes and Baby Things. 


STORK SHEETING 


o 
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to read some poetry, or listen to some music at least 
once every week; for perhaps the parts of my brain 
now atrophied would thus have kept active through use.” 
So wrote Charles Darwin, the great English naturalist, in 
explaining the danger to one’s mental development in 
neglecting to cultivate the highest esthetic tastes. 
The loss of the taste for music is indeed ‘‘a loss of 
happiness,’’ but the appreciation for music need never 


T I had to live my life again, I would have made a rule 


A Page for Victor Owners 


It is our belief that there are so many Victor owners among the readers of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal that a page every month devoted to telling them about the 
newest and best music will be appreciated. And even those who are not fortunate 
enough to possess a Victor, will find this page of more than passing interest. 


Some Exquisite Music That is Worth the Hearing 


inaugurated the arduous series of tests, to which Miss — 


Sassoli generously contributed of her time and skill. 

The result of these experiments is a series of surpassingly 
beautiful reproductions, and in this record Miss Sassoli’s 
exquisite tone, her mastery of phrasing and amazing 
technique are perfectly recorded. 

This lovely selection has been one of the features of this 
artist’s recitals. The exquisite conception of the composer 
and the delicate skill of the harpist are delightfully com- 





vanish in this day of the Victor. And fortunate are Victor 
owners, for they have in their possession the key to the 
treasury of the world’s best music. It is their privilege to 
enjoy at their pleasure whatever kind of music they are 
in the mood to hear, whether it is the magnificent voices 
of the world’s greatest singers, the superb art of the fore- 
most instrumentalists, the entrancing music of the most 
celebrated bands and orchestras, the delightful humor 
of the cleverest comedians, or whatever they may fancy. 
There are more than three thousand 


bined in presenting one of the most beautiful musical 
effects imaginable—a vivid picture of a fountain at play. 

It shows in music the bubbling water gushing impatiently 
from its pent-up prison and leaping and dancing in the sun- 
light, sparkling in its purity; then dropping over exhausted 
in the sheerness of its joy, as new streams ever rush upward 
to take its place. 

This is indeed ‘‘ music which stirs the soul,’’ and as Poe 
has said, ‘Music which makes us feel with a shivering 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for October, 1911 


delight that from an earthly harp come notes that cannot 
have been unfamiliar to the angels.” 


A Beautiful Sacred Number 


By Geraldine Farrar 


O, for the Wings of a Dove Mendelssohn 
Victor Red Seal Record 87073. Ten-inch, $2. In English 
O, for the wings, for the wings of a dove! 
Far away, far away would I rove! 


In the wilderness build me a nest, 
And remain there forever at rest! 


This lovely air forms the second part of Mendelssohn's 
‘“Hear My Prayer,” for soprano solo and chorus. It was 
written in 1844 at Berlin for Mr.Barthol- 
omew, the well-known English transla- 
tor of the composer’s vocal texts, to be 
performed at the Crosby Hall Concerts. 
This Mendelssohn 





records in the Victor catalog from which 
to choose; the selections referred to on 
this page are numbers which every Victor 
owner will delight to add to his library of 
Victor music. 


The Famous Lament of 
Pagliaccio 
By Enrico Caruso 


Pagliacci—Vesti la giubba 
(On with the Play) Leoncavallo 
Victor Red Seal Record 88061 


New Victor Records 


now on sale throughout America 


of the world’s greatest composers. 


Victor Single-faced Records 
10-inch, 60 cents; 12-inch, $1 


31839 Fourth Symphony—Finale (Tschaikowsky) 
6.6.39 610 Ov ew 6s 6 8 8 Arthur Pryor’s Band 12 


Victor Records are more than music. They are the foremost artists’ conception of music. 
They are not only the voices of the greatest singers, the art of the greatest musicians, 
but the best renditions by these famous artists in interpreting and expressing the works 


Victor Double-faced Records 


10-inch, 75 cents; 12-inch, $1.25 


16908 {3 TheOceana Roll. ........ 
Alexander’s Ragtime Band Collins and Harlan 10 


air is one of the love- 
liest penned by any 
composer. The sim- 
ple, yet perfect beauty 
of the melody, with 
its haunting sadness, 
aptly realizes the 
desire to “fly away 
and be at rest,’’ which is the burden of 
the hymn. 

Miss Farrar fully carries out the com- 
poser’s intention in her exquisite rendi- 
tion, and this being the first sacred num- 






Photo 
Gerlach 


Eddie Morton 


E Woodman, Spare That Tree . . . Bob Roberts b which she has recordec he ro- 
Twelve inch, $3. In Italian 5857 Madrigal from“The Mikado” (Brightly Dawns 16909 } You Ca Can Lead @ Mule to Water but You a 7 ic me ee d 1, t repro 
Our Wedding Day) Leute Gane i0 You ey eet oo de etie Marten 10 duction possesses a special value of its 
. - 7 + fo | A, Or MR Po i ce a fa le i ed g lily Murray . . . 
Caruso’s Canzio is still the great feature $888 _Marche Mignonne (Op. 15, No. 2) (Pianoforte) 10910) My Hula Hula Love Jones and Murray 10 own which cannot fail to be recognized. 
of Pagliacci, and his magnificent singing Joo str rre errr etree Charles Gilbert Spross 10 It's Fame to Close Your Drowsy Eyes and 


of this famous 5859 Angel’s Serenade (Harp) . . Charles Schuetze 10 
lament cannot 31835 Gems from Pinafore—Part IT 
c c 


o ce obese sa Ss 8 Victor Light Opera Company 12 
be described—it 31836 O Loving Heart,Trust On..... Reed Miller 12 | 
must be heard. 

In all that this 
artist has done 
there is no piece 


16887 Alamo Rag . 


Victor Purple Label Records | 1 






Copy’t 
Mishkin 


fd ‘eas 10-inch, 75 cents; 12-inch, $1.25 168912 Dance ofthe Wood Nymphs ........ 
Co og a ae ee ee eee ose Fo he Pere Kryl’s Bohemian Band 10 
. ; 8 70049 Natoma—Dagger Dance,ActIE...... Carmen Selection (Xylophone) William H. Reitz 
ing to equal ee ry Oe ars re Victor Herbert's Orchestra 12 168925 Musetta Waltz (from ‘‘La Bohéme”’) Dd acre 
. i a LL tse Qi eee ee ee eee: lll AR Rs ee a ie Bh Te <0, 6. +h Guido Gialdini 10 
emotional force 60053 Woodland Sketches gy Ne ar 7p the pane of Maxmony ‘ Demag 5 
is i “Ee. “, RI B ech a oh gt Ck ’3 Got to be Someone ove .. a Jones 10 
his delivery of 70043. Adagio from A Minor Concerto (Opus 16) Chicken Re é (rere Arthur Collins 
the reproaches of (Grieg) (Pianoforte) ........ Frank La Forge 12 16897 ie It $d Daeg ot M2 aos —— a . 
1 rr C r 
the clown, which 100, Thostehy- Berti Metiey Ree et | inet ee eee e.. ., Stevenson and Burr 
. : . OWN") se eee eevee ontgomery and Stone nly Know ove You Harry Macdonough 10° 
he pours out not only on his faithless 60050 The Rosary ...... Victor Herbert's Orchestra 10 | 46993 1 sect) Time Street 7 Baga ve 
wife, but on himself and the occupation 60051 Melody in F (Rubinstein) Victor Herbert’s Orchestra 10 alk on daiaia (Comic Talk) . . Murry K. Hill 10 
that bids him be merry while his heart is 70046 Iiebestraum (A Dream of Lov 35194 Pink Lady Waltzes... Victor Dance Orchestra 


Immortellen Waltz. 
Attila—Grand Trio. 
Aida Selection 


ve) 
Victor Herbert's Orchestra 12 
70047 Air for G Striug (Bach) Victor Herbert's Orchestra 12 


70048 March of the Toys (from ‘‘Babes in Toyland’’) 35196 
oo 6 6 ae Oboe oes Victor Herbert's Orchestra 12 


Victor Red Seal Records 


Luisa Tetrazzini, Soprano 
88313 Sonnambula—Ah, non giunge (Oh, wont 


breaking. Caruso’s voice not only de- Jo s**t trees 
lights the ear as he sings this selection, 
but it searches the heart; it shows him 
not only as the greatest of tenors, but as 
the clown himself, full of the most tragic 
emotion, as he wrings his hands and cries: 


flute, harp) . 
Love’s Old = Song 





4 
i. iesina March . 
{Dance of arc 
ta 


n Brunt and Bieling 

wane —A Harp Like the Angels Play 
Pe ee ee ee ee ee ee Henry Burr 10 

Night Time’s the Right Time 
eee eee **That Girl’’ — 

Peek-a-boo, Mister Moon, Peek- a-bo 

*That Girl’’ Quartet 10 


Maybe You Think I'm Happy - "Gene Greene 10 

They Kissed,I Saw Them do It Orpheus Quartet 

The Camptown ae (Gwine to Run All Night) 

Billy Murray and Chorus 10 
Vessella's Italian Band No. 2) 


. Victor Dance Orchestra 12 
- Kryl’s Bohemian Band 
aig ee Arthur Pryor's Band 12 
Memories a Home (0 liebe Heimat) (Violin, 

. Neapolitan Trio 
- - Neapolitan Trio 12 


Riccardo Martin, Tenor 
87081 Madama Butterfiy—Amore o grillo (Love or 


Beethoven’s Best Known 
Composition 
By Vessella’s Italian Band 


Moonlight Sonata—First Movement 
(Sonata in C Sharp Minor—Op. 27, 
Beethoven 
Victor Single-faced Record 31828 - 
Twelve-inch, $1 

This dashing director with his famous 
band of soloists is one of Atlantic City’s big 
attractions. His 
control over his 
band is remarkable 
—such precision 
and shading being 
quite unusual — 
and it is fully evi- 
denced in this 
Moonlight Sonata. 

Beethoven did 
not call this C 
Sharp Minor 
Sonata the‘‘ Moon- 


*Gene Greene 





light’’—the only 
CANIO: Not One Earthly Sorrow) (Bellini) . = | Funcy) (Paccting) . «2. « +: 10-inch, $2. In Italian ia’ hi ty a y 
To act with my heart maddened withsorrow, | ‘cc ttsrtseeteee 12- inch, 3. In Italian | John McCormack, Tenor works whic L we re ; ; 
I know not what I'm saying or what I'm doing Alma Gluck, Soprano | 74443 An Evening Song (Butler-Blumenthal) named by him being the Sonata Pathét- 


a 0 Svguh @Lere 4, 0 06. 


Yet I must face it. Courage, my heart! 74245 Carmen— -Micasia’s Air, “Je dis que rien 
Thou art not a man, thou'rt but a jester! ne m’epouvante’ apap Lipa tar -of gar mg rench ware 
On with the motley, the paint and the powder, 
The people pay thee, and want their laugh, Maud Powell, Violinist 
you know. 
If Harlequin thy Columbine has stolen, 
Laugh, Pagliaccio! The world will cry 
“Bravo!” 
Go hide with laughter thy tears and thy sorrow, 
Sing and be merry, playing thy part; 
Laugh, Pagliaccio, for the love that is ended, 
Laugh for the sorrow that is eating thy heart! 


A Successful Harp Record 


Fair Provence) (Verdi). . . 


Q) (S. Coleridge-Taylor) 
Janet Spencer, Contralto 64207 
64189 Good Bye, Sweet Day (Thane. Vannah) .... 
0-inch, $1. ‘In English 
Jeanne deceit ehaiie Contralto 


87080 Vivandiére—Viens « avec nous (Come With Us) 
(Godard) . 


. 10-inch, $2. In French \ (Bizet) 





12-inch, $1.50. In English 
G. Mario Sammarco, Baritone 
Traviata—Di Provenza il mar (Thy Home in 
. 12-inch, $3. In Italian 
Evan Williams, Tenor 
742. | 64199 Good Bye, Sweetheart, Good Bye (Williams- 
aad Deep River (Negro Melody) (Op. oe, 04 $1.50 | Hatton) Pra D at Beene“ 10-inch, $1. In English 
ltl blades Nicola Zerola, Tenor 
L’Alba Nascente—Mattinata (Serenade, 
** The Day is Breaking’’) (Parelli) 
Pe Se ey a ee ee 10-inch, $1. In Italian 
John McCormack—G, Mario Sammarco 
87082 Pescatori di Perle—Del tempio al limitar 
(Pearl Fishers— The Limits of the Temple) 
aeceteen see w 6 10-inch, $2. In Italian 


Every lover of good music caer write for a copy of the interesting Victor monthly bulletin which tells in 
detail about these delightful selections and shows pictures of the artists who render them. 


ique and Adieu, Absence and Return; all 
other names being conferred by clever 
publishers to add interest to the com- 
poser’s works. 

This name, however, seems most ap- 
propriate. If music can call up a vision 
of a calm and perfect moonlight night, 
then Beethoven’s lovely composition, 
which has been called ‘“‘a tone poem of 
entrancing merit,” brings into the mind 
this magic picture. It is the best known 
and admired of all his compositions, its 
depth of feeling and poetic melancholy 








By Ada Sassoli 


Am Springbrunnen 
(The Fountain) 


Always use Victor Records played with 
Victor Needles—there is no other way 


aie to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor Purple Label Record 70031. 
Twelve-inch, $1.25 


This most romantic and picturesque of 
musical instruments is often considered to 
be useful only in the beautifying and en- 
richment of orchestral ensembles, or in the 
accompanying of songs. 

Asa matter of fact, the harp is, or should 
be, pre-eminently a soloinstrument. At any 
rate, that is the opinion of Miss Sassoli, 
whose artistic playing in the Melba concerts 
delighted music lovers on the diva’s tour. 

To make a faithful reproduction of the tones of the 
harp has long been the ambition of the best recorders 
in America and Europe, but their labors were in 
vain until the Victor, after years of experimenting, 



















Copy’t Mishkin 











“HIS. MASTERS VOICE” 


always leaving a deep impression on the 
hearer. 


Beethoven wrote the Sonata in 1802, and dedicated it to 
the lovely Countess Julia Guicciarda. Some imaginative 
persons have endeavored to construct a romance about 
Beethoven and the fair Julia, but these stories are not 
authentic. 


This is one of the most beautiful and perfect band 


records the Victor has ever issued, and the masterly manner in which 
Beethoven’s work has been directed by Signor Vessella and played 
by his organization must call forth the highest praise. 


OT only does the Victor Record catalog contain a variety of 

entertainment to suit every taste, but new records are issued 
on the 28th of every month, and they are described in detail in the 
Victor illustrated monthly bulletin. 


Every Victor owner, every music lover—every reader of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal—will find this bulletin interesting as well as 
instructive. A copy of the latest issue will gladly be 
sent upon request to the 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 








Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
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PRACTICAL CLOTHES ECONOMIES 














By Ida Cleve 


N THESE days, when 

fashions lend themselves 

with a subtle charm to all 
combinations in colors and 
materials, imitating and re- 
flecting everything—a superb 
reunion of things of the past, 
delightfully modernized to 
conform to more sensible 
modern ideas—the art of 
changing the lines of a gar- 
ment, adding a new garniture 
or other trimming, taking 
away unnecessary fullness or putting it in where needed, 
is brimful of captivating possibilities and results for the 
ingenious girl with an economical outlook. 

It is comparatively easy to evolve new and smart-looking 
garments out of last year’s clothes or those of the season 
before. You must go about it bravely, however, without a 
pang in cutting up one garment to use in altering another, 
and with willingness to spend a few dollars if necessary for 
suitable materials, as often a yard or two of handsome silk 
or velvet used on an old suit or dress will bring forth 
results much more satisfying than using this same amount 
of money for an entirely new gown : 
of inexpensive material. It requires 
some serious planning and thinking 
out of things beforehand, for one must 
have a cautious regard for fashions 
if one would be well dressed. Well 
dressed, mind you, for it is so easy to 
be overdressed, and on the other hand 
if you have a disdainful regard for 
clothes you probably will shrug your 
shoulders and decide that you will 
wear your clothes as they are, and not 
be dominated by such frivolous things 
as changes in fashion. 

However, I may safely say that 
attractive clothes have an immense 
amount to do with one’s own happi- 
ness, as well as that of the people 
with whom one comes in contact. We 
should all be able to discern a beauti- 
ful soul under dowdy clothes, but it 
takes time, and the effect ofa first good 
impression cannot be underestimated. 
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O STOP generalizing and come 

down to actual facts, I must tell 
you first what can be done with the 
tailored suit from a season or more 
ago. Certainly tailored suits are be- 
coming more and more dissociated 
from any idea of masculinity, as it is 
unusual to see the small severe notched 
collar and lapels. They are obviously 
and charmingly feminine, dependent 
upon huge collars, cuffs and fancy 
buttons for style, and not, as we once 
thought, by the lack of these things. 
If the general shape of the coat is fairly 
good you will find that by cutting 
away in the front in a ‘‘V”’ shape, 
with straight lines— not curved,,. re- 
member — and shortening to about 
twenty-seven inches or less in depth, 
you will have a good foundation to 
work upon. Cut a foundation collar 
out of heavy drilling or unbleached 
muslin. If you prefer the heavier, stiff tailor work you may 
use a light-weight tailors’ canvas, but this is not essential, 
as stiff tailor work is out of fashion, and we are learning how 
much easier is the making and how much more attractive 
is a garment when we use soft, thick cloth to give body 
rather than stiffness in big collar and cuff interlinings. 

By narrowing the width of the skirt of the old velvet suit, 
the coat of which is shown on the right of the lower group on 
this page, enough material was taken out to make the deep, 
square-shaped lapels which are set under the upper collar, 
covering the entire front of the coat and incidentally a bad 
shoulder and side seam, which had never fitted quite right. 
The upper collar, which falls in a deep point halfway down 
the center back, is of ivory-white, loosely woven cheviot, 
soft and woolly, with a wide binding of black velvet. 


OTH of the coats illustrated on the right at the bottom 

of the page were made in the beginning with medium- 
shaped collars and revers, totally inadequate in size when 
compared with the 
prominence in size —, 
of the present-day 
modes. So obvi- 
ously these were the 
first points to begin 
to work on. As no 
more material was 
available to make a 
new collar for the 
second coat on the 
right a fine vel- 
veteen of the same 
shade was pressed 
into service. This 
was cut into a long 
shawl shape, ex- 
tending low down 
below the waist- 
line with all the 
grace of a low- 
opening lapel and 
none of its incon- 
sistencies, as the 





6410 
An Elaborated Chemisette 
Made of Black Silk Moiré 


Filet Lace With Embroidered Edge Manip- 
ulated in Fichu Arrangement 





Straight Scarf of Velveteen 
Banded With Satin 


What I Did When I Had To 


Van Auken: With Drawings by Belle Hoffman 


extreme width of the collar made the upper opening sen- 
sibly high for cold weather. A wide, flat woven silk 
braid trimmed the inner edge, transforming what had been 
a nondescript coat into a very smart-looking garment for 
morning and afternoon wear. 

Then a dear elderly person who had watched these success- 
ful renovations, and who last winter had been misled into 
buying a handsome suit with long lapels fastening low at the 
waist, and inviting colds on a not too strong chest, begged 
some advice about closing it up in a sensible and pretty 
manner. After looking around a few days I saw a cleverly 
designed suit made of reversible material, a plaid lining on a 
plain, loosely woven cheviot, with the plaid turned outward 
in a kind of elaborated chemisette or plastron. It was exactly 
what was needed, and as the suit to be altered was a lovely 
peau de souris, black moiré was suggested for the plastron 
front, with a deep black velvet collar. The upper part was 
fastened invisibly with a large button at the lower edge, 
and the neatly finished satin lining made it possible to turn 
the under side out at the top if required. 

As you would find it difficult to make these collars without 
a guide, patterns have been cut for the three different styles, 
all of which are included in one pattern (No. 6410), and come 
in three sizes: 32, 36 and 40 inches bust measure. 





East Indian Scarf of Transparent 
Silk Arranged as a Tunic 


AVE you ever found any part of feminine attire at once 

so alluring to look upon and impossible to arrange as a 
fichu? Well, I must admit that I have not, for fichus have 
such a maddening way of closing up around the neck instead 
of staying where they properly belong, around one’s shoul- 
ders. But they are such fascinating accessories, and a veri- 
table blessing if one has a partly worn afternoon or evening 
dress to cover. After much manipulating with a wide strip 
of filet lace, which had been carefully laid away for just such 
a purpose, I worked out a sort of little casaque inspired by 
the fichu and retaining its indefinable drooping grace in the 
shoulder and crossed surplice lines, as you can see by the 
illustration, the first in the upper group, but with a more 
wearable back, as it exactly repeated the design of the front, 
clinging flat and close to the figure. As this wasa lovely rare 
bit of lace the corners were not cut, but allowed to hang below 
the waist-line, and when caught under a silk cord girdle they 
gave a charmingly quaint effect. The same effect could be 
procured with net or chiffon lined with soft silk. 





Muff, Made to Match the 
Scarf of Velvet, Satin 
and Fur, Shows What 
Can be Done by Com- 
bining Materials 





NOTE—Inquiries regard- 
ing any of the garments 
shown on this page will 
be answered if a stamped, 
addressed envelope is 
inclosed. 
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Long Shawl-Shaped Revers 
Trimmed With. Braid 


Lace Collar Used on a Blouse 
With One-Sided Revers 
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Lace collars are appearing 
in countless shapes for dif- 
ferent trimming purposes, 
aside from their original use. 
By far the prettiest is the LE. 
one-sided arrangement worn \ / 
with a surplice kimono waist, 
flaunting one large right-sided 
revers, the lace collar trim- 
ming the left side front. It 
sounds a bit unusual, but the 
effect is really lovely, as you 
can see by the illustration. 

To carry this idea out exactly like the illustration and 
extend it all the way around the neck a long coat collar is 
necessary, but this is not essential, as the back of the waist 
may be untrimmed, with the striped silk reversand lace collar 
beginning below the shoulder seam. If you have lace cuffs 
to match, slip under and tack to the edge of the sleeves. 





OOKING with envious eyes at a Poiret tunic gorgeously 
splendid in crude Oriental colors arranged in a chasuble 
outline with open underarms, and girdled in at the waist, 
I was inspired with a use for a lovely East Indian scarf of 
transparent weblike silk in a deep 
sea-blue bordered with patterned 
Arabesques in dull Indian colors, and 
all around the edge was a soft little 
fine silk fringe. To slip it over the 
head the center had to be slit part 
way and turned under, and when fin- 
ished it was just wide enough to hang 
over the ends of the shoulders with an 
easy fullness across the front and back, 
reaching down below the knees in 
depth, as shown in the center illustra- 
tion in the upper group. Worn over 
a marine-blue satin foundation dress 
this once-gorgeous scarf was a thing of 
real beauty, giving new lines to a dress 
sadly out of style in these days of 
seamless grace. 


S ECONOMY this year must extend 
even to hats it was with great joy 
that I discovered two smart hats made 
of cloth in the hatbox of a just-over- 
from-the-other-side traveler. One is 
an adorable little close-fitting cap, 
reminiscent of dear ‘Peter Pan,” 
trimmed with jaunty cloth quills with 
the stem of a real quill through the 
center; and the other is a larger hat 
with a graceful sombrero brim of a 
medium width, rolled back at the 
side and caught with a button. I 
carried them home and copied one in 
blue hopsack like my tailored cloth 
suit, and the other in soft zibeline, 
matching my topcoat material. These 
hats make the most useful sort for any 
kind of wear, except with one’s very 
best clothes, and they are impervious 
to weather. On each of these hats the 
brim is in one continuous piece, and 
the crowns are made up of six pointed 
sections joined together, with a straight 
band at the base covering the seam. 
Fortunately patterns have been cut, 
which will be a great help, for I am 
sure many of you will want to copy these hats. Patterns 
(No. 6396) for the large sombrero hat and (No. 6394) for 
the small ‘‘ Peter Pan”’ hat each come in one size. 


OW for the last stroke of economy, in which you will 
probably be most interested as it means a way to 
fashion a new and attractive muff and scarf from an old muff 
or piece of fur which every one always has around. To trim 
this set, which is shown in the center of the group, the best 
parts were cut out of an old lynx muff with worn ends and 
back. The muff and scarf are of black velveteen combined 
with black satin. Probably you have some astrakhan cloth 
or plush which you could utilize in place of the velvet. The 
muff is cut broader at the lower part with the corners drawn 
up in soft folds, the side openings being just long enough 
to slip the hands in easily. The scarf is perfectly straight 
and unshaped, the satin band evenly bordering the edge 
and slipping over the under side and meeting the dull 
blue satin lining, the edges of which are covered with 
a three-inch band 
of the satin lining 
laid in narrow flat 
plaits. 
YATTERNS (in- 
cluding Guide- 
Chart) for the numbered 
designs shown on this 
page can be supplied at 
ten cents for each num- 
ber, post-free. The 
amount of material re- 
quired for the various 
sizes 1s printed on the 
pattern envelopes. 
Order from your near- 
est dealer in Ladies’ 
Home Journal pat- 
terns; or by mail, giv- 
ing number of pattern, 
and bust measure for 
collar, and inclosing the 
price to the Pattern 
Department, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 
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Double Revers of White 
Cheviot and Velvet 
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Making Clothes Last Twice as Long 


- By Mrs. Ralston 


BE careful of clothes which are in every-day 
use is one of the truest economies that girls 
can learn. Take our clothes, for example, as 

we take them off: the every-day coat, skirt and 
blouse, or the plain tailored-top shirtwaist. 
These should always be shaken at once and then 
brushed. 

For woolen materials with a fairly heavy nap a 
whisk or a soft-bristle clothesbrush should be used. 
Shake thoroughly, if possible in the open air, before 
brushing. One or two shakes is sufficient, and if they cannot be 
shaken in the open air the next best thing is to shake the clothes in 
the entry, or as far as possible from the room in which there are 
other dust-catching articles. 

Begin by brushing the skirt, holding it by the waist belt, and 
brush down in long, strong strokes. It is better to hold the skirt 
form with one hand, with the waist folded double, or twice doubled, 
and brush it with the other hand. The coat should be placed on a 
padded coat-hanger; then hold the hanger by the hook in the center 
and brush the coat. To hold the coat in the hand and brush it is apt 
to stretch the garment, as the weight is not properly distributed. 
When on the hanger the shoulders are supported and the brushing 
will not stretch the coat out of proportion or balance. 

The silk blouse should be lightly shaken and then brushed with a 
soft camel’s-hair brush; or, better still, it should be lightly dusted 
off with a soft flannel cloth. Take the dust from under the tucks, if 
of satin, silk or light woolen material. 

Upon removing a hat it should always be thoroughly brushed and 
all particles of dust removed. Use for straw hats a brush with 
fairly soft bristles. For felt, velvet or beaver a soft camel’s-hair 
brush should be used which will not scratch the fibers of the 
material. The ribbon as well as the hat should be thoroughly 
cleansed with a soft brush. Nothing makes a hat look shabby more 
quickly than to put it away without first cleaning it. It is neglect 
of these small matters which makes the straws, the ribbons and the 
trimmings generally have a dingy tone. 

Veils, when they are taken off, should be rolled and folded in the 
opposite direction from that in which they have been used. 

Gloves, to be taken off properly, should be pulled off wrong side 
out over the fingers, then drawn to the right side, and the glove 
fingers gently stretched lengthwise, from the tip to the palm, to the 
original shape. Fold over the thumb to the palm. Fold long gloves 
at the wrist. 

Nothing is more noticeable about the average woman than the 
lack of care given to her shoes. Boots, shoes and slippers, when 
not being worn, and immediately after being taken off, should be 
“treed.” Lasting-trees can now be bought at so low a cost that they 
are no longer a luxury, but should be classed by the economical and 
careful woman as a necessity. Wooden boot-trees are the best 
for the heavier boots and shoes. The heavier leather requires the 
strongest support and stretching, which can be given only by well- 
fitted wooden boot-trees. These boot-trees come in lengths adapted 
to many sizes of shoes and lasts. They can be bought for from fifty 
cents upward, but those costing from fifty cents to a dollar will meet 
all the every-day requirements. The more expensive boot-trees are 
especially made for individual lasts, and for boots for special pur- 
poses, such as riding and other sporting and athletic shoes. For 
the light slippers and the lighter weights of low shoes the flexible 
aluminum lasting-trees are used. ‘These are especially desirable for 
traveling, as they are light in weight. The difference between the 
treed shoe and the untreed shoe cannot be too much emphasized, and 
the benefit to the treed shoe is apparent in its wear and looks. 





How to Hang Clothes Away 


EAVY outdoor garments should be hung with 
the weight entirely suspended from the shoul- 
ders. The best way is to hang them on a well- 
padded coat-hanger which should fit perfectly 
across the shoulders and into the shoulders, so that 
the garment rests easily upon the support of the 
hanger. One-piece Princesse gowns should be hung 
in the same way, held with a light, loose stitch 
taken in the shoulders of the garment; or the 
shoulders may be pinned to the pad of the hanger. 
Gowns or blouses which are to be hung in wardrobes and closets 
should be hung up and fastened before being put away. The sleeves 
should be stuffed with tissue paper. If the closet is not deep enough 
to hang the Princesse gown in the skirt should be fastened up with 
tapes attached to the hanger. To turn the material up and pin it to 
itself often leaves undesirable marks if the gown is hung away for 
any length of time. In some cases it is possible to pin the goods to 
the lining, but nowadays as a great many gowns are made without 
a skirt lining this other method must be used. 

The most economical saving device in a closet is a rod hung 
lengthwise of the closet, on which to hang the clothes-hanger, as in 
this way the clothes are not pressed against each other, nor do the 
garments touch the walls or the sides of the closet. 

Light-colored gowns which are apt to fade and soil readily should 
be protected from all danger of dust. The careful woman makes 
fitted bags of calico or muslin which slip on over the hanger and are 
rounding in shape at the top, to fit the shoulder or curve line of 
the hanger. These coverings are made long and deep, reaching 
several inches below the lower edge of the dress, and button at the 
top over the hanger; or another style is made with a buttonhole at 
the top, through which the hook of the hanger passes back, opening 
at the lower edge and buttoning up with the flap. 








Laying Clothes in a Chest or Trunk 


HE first essential before packing clothes away is to see that they 

are thoroughly cleaned and aired. It is accumulation of dust in 
clothes which attracts moths, so the first safety is in thorough 
cleanliness and plenty of fresh air. Start by putting away heavier 
garments first, such as coats and skirts. To fold a garment a flat, 
smooth surface is essential. First take the skirt: Fasten the waist- 
band and the placket. Then lay the skirt front side down on a 
smooth surface such as a table or bed. Turn the sides of the skirt 
toward the back. Into the folds thus made lay sheets of tissue paper 
lengthwise. Then take two or three pieces of tissue paper, crinkle 
them into soft lines, pad, and lay one below another until they form 
a bar or pad five to ten inches wide. Place this where the seam is to 
be folded over. 

This folding of the skirt is to decrease its length, and should always 
be made toward the top. Place the pad directly in the crease where 
the top of the crease folds over on to the back. Make as few turns as 
possible in packing away clothes. Measure the folding of all gar- 
ments to the length of the trunk or chest into which they are to be 


packed. After the skirt is laid into the trunk or chest more pads of 
paper, preferably light tissue paper, should be placed in the sides and 
laid smoothly over the plaited, folded garment before another is 
packed on top of it to prevent crushing. 


The Proper Way to Fold a Coat 


“t the coat with its back to the flat side of the table. Bring the 
front edges evenly together. If it is a double-breasted coat fold 
it over and fasten. Stuff the sleeves with tissue paper. Lay creased 
pads of the tissue paper on the inside of the coat down each side. 
Put more padding in the bust. Fold the arms over the front on the 
coat. If it is necessary to bend the sleeves do so between the elbows 
and cuffs. Under the crease lay padding, over which fold the sleeve. 
If the skirt of the coat is long it should be folded over from the back 
to the front to fit the coat into the straight line at the sides. In these 
creases lay more padding. Fold the garment near the center and fit 
it into the chest. 

In packing no creases should ever be left without padding, or the 
creases will become deep and so marked in the material that it is 
apt to become cut or to wear out at this point. Light-weight mate- 
rials such as satins and silks require softer padding than the heavier- 
weight materials. When packing clothes away do not lay them 
evenly one over another, but try as much as possible to transfer the 
weight by laying them unevenly in the trunk or chest—that is to 
say, alternate by putting a waist at one end and the next waist 
toward the other end of the trunk. This not only helps to keep them 
from becoming creased but also saves space. 


To Keep the Color in Clothes Packed Away 


ia more delicate colors become quickly faded 
and discolored. With a little extra care this can 
be avoided. Heavy paper, such as architects use 
in making blue prints, may be advantageously used 
to lay white materials in. If the clothes are to be 

packed away for a length of time blue tissue paper 

should always be used between packed-away white 

materials. If, however, after all precautions are 
taken white clothes become discolored the white can 
readily be restored in wash goods by washing them 
in a solution of soda, and bleaching in the sun. But as this is only 
possible where the material can be laundered extra precaution must 
be taken with fine lace, chiffon, silks and satins. Before putting 
away wash goods of cotton or linen the starch should be carefully 
washed out and the material laid away rough-dried. 





When Putting Away Chiffons or Light Blouses 


‘OR chiffon waists and dresses the most careful packing is neces- 

sary. Not only should these garments be thoroughly padded to 
hold their shape, but flat pieces of tissue paper should also be laid 
over each fold or fullness in the material after creasing or turning it 
to fit into the space. 

When putting away chiffon or light blouses they should be 
hooked carefully down the back and well stuffed, in order to keep 
the padding of the tissue paper in place. 


Why Hats Should be Put Away Carefully 


ATS are among the few articles which, when ready to be put 

away from one season to the next, most women consider of 
little or no value. Asa matter of fact there is rarely a shape which 
with a little knowledge cannot be readily altered into a new style, 
or if the hat is not used again the trimming may be found adapt- 
able to another form. Hats must be packed loosely and never 
crushed together. 

The special hat-trunk is the most luxurious means of packing 
away hats which are not being worn. But if this is not to be had 
hat-boxes suitable in size to the proportions of the hats to be packed 
away will do equally well. The hat which is to be packed away at 
the end of the season should first be very carefully cleaned and freed 
from all dust, both in the hat itself and in the trimming. It is 
better, as a rule, to rip off the trimming. Cleanse this separately, 
and, if it is ribbon or silk, roll it carefully on a roll of stiff paper. 
If flowers form the trimming shake them free of dust and then sew 
or pin them to tapes and string them across the lid of the box. 
The hat itself should be more or less “‘blocked” or reshaped before 
being put away. Fasten the hat securely, with long, slim pins, to a 
hat supporter fastened to the side of the hat-trunk or to the bottom 
of the hat-box. This supporter can readily be made from a stick 
with a round knob at the end, which should be padded sufficiently 
to hold pins thrust through the hat and fastened to this knob. The 
crown of the hat should be stuffed out with tissue paper, and the 
brim fastened as flat and smooth as possible into the box or trunk. 


Cleanliness is Most Necessary in Keeping Furs 


HE chief thing in the packing and keeping of 

furs is thorough cleanliness. The furs to be put 
away should be carefully shaken and exposed in 
the sun and fresh air for at least twenty-four hours 
before packing away. People who value their furs, 
and who have furs of value to preserve, take them 
out during the seasons when they are packed away 
at least once every three weeks, shake them and 
expose them for several hours in the sun. Furs 
should be carefully wrapped in brown paper, and 
hung in a dark and, if possible, air-tight closet. When the furs 
are removed from the closet they should be lightly beaten. This 
raises the fur or nap and keeps it soft and fluffy. 

Furs should never be packed tightly, as this flattens down the 
hair and makes it hard to raise; indeed, they should always be 
hung up rather than laid in a trunk or chest. Scarfs and coats 
should be hung upon hangers, as are the heavier woolen garments, 
covered with paper, and then sewed into light muslin or linen bags. 
Free circulation of air through the closet is always advisable for the 
heavier fur garments. The closets should be dark and the air as 
cold as possible. Muffs should be hung upon a rod held by heavy 
cords at each end and stuffed out, and should never be laid 
together flatly with the weight of one muff pressing down upon 
another. Another method is to string a rope across the top of the 
closet and run the muffs on it, afterward stuffing them with tissue 
paper, soft cloth or cotton, to keep them in form. 

Pressing clothes too frequently is apt to dim the color, especially 
in the delicate, pale shades and in the thin, light-weight fabrics. For 
this reason it pays to take a little additional care in putting them 
away and safeguarding them. 
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PROTECT YOURSELF 


HIS 200-Page Book is the 
Handsomestand most Com- 
plete and Authoritative 
Publication on Wearing Apparel of 
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ADVANCED 
FALL MODEL 


Embodying 
Modishness and 
Price -Value in 
High Degree 


L 341 
Seal- 
skin 
Plush 

Coat ( 


$1975 


Express Prepaid 





A strikingly 
stylish Coat made 
of finest quality 
Sealskin Plush. 
Nothing gives 
greater  satisfac- 
tion than a coat 
of this beautiful 
“like - seal’? ma- 
terial, the thick, 
soft, velvety fur 
being well-chosen 
viewed from the 
standpoint of 
comfort and dura- 
bility. The model 
is a beautifully 
made garment de- 
signed in the most 
pleasing lines with 
semi - box fronts 
and trim-fitted back. 
Comfort and style 
are expressed in the 
broad rolling shawl 
collar which may be : 
worn as pictured or 
turned high about the throat for additional 
protection. The fronts fasten in single- 
breasted effect with cord loops and buttons 
and the stylishly cut sleeves have turned-back 
cuffs. The garment measures about 54 inches 
long, and is finished with deep vents at each 
side of the back. It is richly lined throughout 
with fine black or gold ‘‘ Skinner’s”’ satin, and 
you know that ‘‘Skinner’s’”’ name means a 
satin that is guaranteed to wear satisfactorily 
for two seasons at the very least. Comes in 
black only. Sizes 32 to 44. Special $19 75 
walue. Express Prepaid . . . ° 


r—— YOU PAY NOTHING EXTRA 


For Postage or Express. We prepay these 
Charges to your home and Guarantee 
Satisfaction or Refund your Money. 


YOU TAKE NO RISK———~ 
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Making Over Clothes for Children 


~ By Leila Wetherill Martin 


HEN you find that last year’s 

clothes are too shabby for Father 

to wear again I am sure you will 
be glad to know that you can make use of 
the good parts of them for the little folks, 
and perhaps I may be able to offer some 
suggestions which will help you with the 
new garments and save a little of the time 
and energy you need for other work. 

Often an overcoat wears shabby in spots 
and is not fit for further use as an over- 
coat, though there is still much good 
material in it. The pockets are likely to 
be seriously in the way when you attempt 
to recut it for the little man of the family, 
but I want to tell you that if you strap 
all the regular seams you will have a most 
excellent excuse to add another strap or 
two to cover the seams made necessary by 
sewing up the pocket slashes. Make these 
extra seams on the right side of the coat. A 
little planning may be necessary to make 
them come just where they ought to be to 
look best, but it will not be a difficult task. 


ei 


Figure One 









A quick and satisfactory way to lengthen 
a little girl’s plain flannel petticoat will be 
to briarstitch the hem, then add a second 
hem of sufficient width to give the required 
length, joining it to the lower edge of the 
skirt with a second row of briarstitching. 
The effect of the double row of stitching is 
very pretty as well as useful. (See Figure 
Five.) 

You will not have any trouble in keep- 
ing the buttons on and the buttonholes 














Figure Three 








CENTER LINE OF 
BACK OF COAT 


intact, in the boys’ wash blouses, if you 
will stitch a strip of linen tape on the 
wrong side of each of the two front edges 
of the blouse—a narrow strip beneath the 
hem on one side for the buttonholes—and 
sew the buttons through the hem and 
tape, and cut the buttonholes lengthwise 
through both the plait and tape. Then 
the buttons and buttonholes will wear as 
long as the garment itself. 


AVE youever known a little schoolgirl who 
did not have trouble with her braided hair 


Best & Co, 


Children’s 


Don’t you think the idea is rather a good one? catching on the buttons of her frock? I never 2d ol 
he If you have an old sack coat on hand the did until I came across this s“*eme: Finish u ting 
pocket difficulty may be obviated. The pockets convidine the back edges of the child’s wais: with the 
n- of such a coat are sometimes of the set-on kind FRONT ordinary hem on each side, the right ‘back 
ve that may be ripped off and the material turned overlapping the left. Now work the buttur- ; ; : . 
of to hide any faded places. S!DE FRONT holes on the left side, and sew the buttons on Choosing children’s attire be- 
A rs »! light-weight = eo Ry oe Figure Two—Coat Pattern Laid on Skirt be under ee pe ae pt “eg =. comes most interesting when you 
ma e easily recut into a play coat tor the y no stitches will show through, and a * Oi od . . 
little one if yor will use the no fronts for the very neat closing is effected without using an parchpse their requirements from 
new back, having a seam down the center, and additional strip of material to form a fly. This bi ; 
the old back to make new fronts, which must may seem a little awkward at first, but it is really ‘ , 
_ be faced. The little sleeves may be cut from the worth trying. ; The convenience ¢” our cata- 
- larger old ones, and with the addition of a yard It goes without saying that we would all logue, the extent and complei-- 
-d or so of braid for trimming you will have a use- have our clothes made entirely by hand if we ness of our stocks, and the effi- 
: ful, good-looking garment with almost no outlay could afford the time and had the patience; or, na oe leuw Dee 
ig but a few hours’ work. perhaps better still, if we could afford to pay eigen Ss he ne eae 
1, 


F YOU have no coat to use in this way per- 

haps you can find a pair of discarded trousers 
which may be made to serve your purpose 
equally well. The pieces of the coat pattern should 
be laid on the trousers as shown in Figure One; and 
the front sections must be pieced under each arm. 
The turned-back sections marked XXX in the dia- 
gram show just where the front of the coat should 
be cut off and where the extra piece may be had. 
You will probably need an eighth of a yard of velvet 
or silk for the collar facing. Thoroughly clean and 


Five Sections of Baby’s Shoe 





some one else to make them for us: When both 
are quite out of the question we must use what 
methods we can to keep the machine stitching 
from spoiling the looks of a garment. I think 
you will be interested in knowing how to sew lace 
on ruffles and other straight edges by machine 
without showing the stitching. Ifa narrow hem is 
desired lay the lace, with the right side down, a 
quarter of an inch from the edge of the goods; 
stitch it in place close along the top edge. Turn 
over the work and crease the hem so that the lace will 
lie flat without showing any stitching; then turn up 


Shopping Service, have simplified 
the buying of Children’s wear for 
thousands of mothers. Why not 
you ? 


By specializing and concentra- 
ting we have brought our children’s 
wear to a degree of perfection 
rarely found in ready-for-service 


apparel. Hence, our many original 


press the old garments before recutting them. If you 
will dampen the material with warm water, and then 
cover it with two or three thicknesses of newspaper 
instead of wet cloth, you can use a very hot iron in press- 
ing it and will get excellent results without fear of scorch- 
ing the material or making the fabric look shiny, as so 
often happens. 

Now just one more suggestion for the child’s coat: 
Mother’s gored skirt! The tailored seams may prove a 
useful decoration, especially if the gores are not wide 
enough to use without piecing. If cut in this way it will 
not be necessary to rip the skirt all apart. Figure Two will 
show you just how to place the pieces of the coat pattern 


a hem of the width desired and stitch it in place. You can 
do the work more quickly if you will use the foot hemmer 
on the machine. Lay the material flat under the hemmer, 
with the lace edge toward the right hand and the ruffle 
toward the left. 

Hemstitching is another dainty trimming which takes 
too much time for us to use as much as we would like. 
But here is a very pretty scalloped hem (see Figure Six), 
and no threads need be drawn to make it, which will save 
many minutes. You can mark the scallops by using a 
small cup or any round object of the proper size. Use a 
very coarse needle and fine thread, doing the hemstitch- 
ing in the usual way. 


designs, exclusive styles and numer- 
ous novelties, not to be found outside 
of our store. 


Our children’s wear is made 
right, fits right and wears right. 
We guarantee everything we sell, 
and sell everything for the com- 
plete outfitting of children —from 
hats to shoes, gloves to hosiery, 
underwear to overcoats, 





Figure Four 








on your skirt to give the best results (in this instance an old-fashioned 
seven-gored model was used, the back being cut from the front 
gore, so that no seam was necessary). I can give you the number 
of a pattern for such a plain little coat if you need it. 

If the five-year-old sister needs a dress more than she or her 
brother needs a coat the trousers may be used for it—and a very 
attractive little garment it will be too. Since the quantity of 
material on hand is necessarily limited you must select a simple 
pattern, and let the child wear the dress with a separate guimpe. 
Figure Three shows how to lay the dress pattern on the trousers (in 
this instance a pattern having an inverted plait down the center 
front and back was chosen) so the seams made by piecing the material 
will not spoil the looks of the garment. A trimming band of plaid 
silk or wide braid may be used around the neck and armholes 
and will add much to the appearance of the dress. A patent-leather 


belt should complete it, 


NE little girl’s mother, whom I know very well, never allows a 
scrap of material to be wasted—she can’t afford to; and she 


made an excellent pair of bloomers for Dorothy 
from a pair of blue serge trousers. First she ripped 
the inside seams, thoroughly cleaned and pressed 
the material, then laid the bloomer pattern on so 
that the outside seams of the trousers legs should form 
the outside seams of the bloomers, and in a couple 
of hours the garment was finished. The serge 
used in men’s suits is generally of a good quality 
which wears well and does not show dust and lint 
quickly. Here isa little hint that may be of interest: 
if you will sew a small brass ring to each end of the 
elastic used at the lower edge of knickerbockers or 
bloomers it cannot pull out. This plan, as I know 
from experience, will save lots of annoyance for you 
as well as for the children. 

Here is a dear little shoe for Baby when he is old 
enough to wear short clothes. (Figure Four.) These 
shoes are comfortable, dainty, and so cut that they 
will stay on the tiny feet when properly placed there. 
You can easily see what a wee bit of 
material is needed to cut the five sections 
which are shown in the diagram. Felt, 
cloth, chamois, or the tops of long kid 
gloves may be used for them. The parts 
may be featherstitched together as shown 
in the illustration, they may be sewed in 
an ordinary seam, or each section may be | 
bound with ribbon and all overhanded 
together, just as you please. Pearl buttons 
from discarded gloves will be just what 
you need for the closing. I will gladly 
send a model for these shoes if you cannot 
understand the diagram well enough to 
cut them for yourself. 


ad 











Another device for saving time and labor is to finish the edges of 
tucks, plaits or ruffles with an ordinary hem, then sew coronation 
braid around the edge. This will give a buttonholed, scalloped 
effect which is durable as well as pretty. 


ID you ever think how much time you could save on ironing day 
by using a little forethought when choosing materials and pat- 
terns for the children’s clothes? Leave the dresses open from neck to 
hem, so they may be laid out quite flat. You will find it much 
easier to iron them in this way than when they must be manipulated 
around the board. The buttons on the skirt can easily be concealed 
under a fly, or you may use the method for putting them on which 
I have described above. 

When selecting materials for Baby’s rompers and play dresses do 
not overlook the crinkled seersucker. Remember that it requires no 
ironing at all, and it is very easily washed, so you can always have 
the little one sweet and dainty with a minimum of extra work. 

You can buy bias folds and pipings ready to use, but they are not 
always just the color you need. This was the case with a friend of 





Figure Five—Double-Hem 


ae 





Figure Six—Hemstitching Done Quickly 


mine who was making a white “middy” blouse and 
a kilted skirt of plaid material. She was using 
remnants and had just enough plaid goods for the 
skirt, so she made a sailor collar of a solid color 
matching the predominating one in the skirt, and 
trimmed it with bias bands of the plaid made by 
cutting a strip an inch wide. She ran it through 
the foot binder of the sewing machine (it is best to 
remove the shuttle as well as the thread), the result 
being a perfectly true bias fold, half an inch wide 
with raw edges turned in, ready to use. 

I can never quite understand why manufacturers 
choose so much better materials for men’s under- 
clothes than they do for children’s. It is a fact, 
nevertheless, that they do this; and we mothers will 
be wise not to throw away the discarded shirts and 
drawers until we make sure that no parts of them 
can be used for smaller garments of the same kind. 
Very often you will find it better not to patch and 
mend the clothes too much. Let Father 
have new ones, and make the old ones 
over for Johnny—it will prove to be real 
economy in many cases. Of course the 
worn garments are past the shrinking 
stage} and therefore quite dependable for 
oy size; and you can make the drawers legs 
and shirt sleeves to fit quite closely, so 
ah that they will not be bulky nor clumsy. 

‘ Now if I have not made these sugges- 
tions perfectly clear I want you to feel at 
liberty to write to me and ask questions 
about any that puzzle you; and I will 
reply by mail if a stamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed. 














The advantage of finding every- 
thing needed at the same place, 
economizes your time and means, 
and insures a certain harmony and 
proportion in children’s dress, diffi- 
cult to obtain when the outfit is 
selected from different establish- 
ments. 


Write to-day for a complimen- 
tary copy of our Fall and Winter 
Catalogue of Children’s and Infants’ 
Outfitting, and see how easy it is 
to select anything and all that is 
needed, at any desired price. 


Every order you favor us with 
will be personally selected by an 
experienced house shopper, care- 
fully packed and promptly for- 
warded. 


When writing, kindly address, 


Department 1 
Fifth Ave. at Thirty-Fifth St, 
New York 


We are 
Originators, Importers, 
Makers and Retailers of 


Appareling for 
Children Exclusively 


The Largest Establishment 
of its kind in the 
World. 
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the character of her clothing. 

I will therefore begin by telling 

my Occupation and recreations, and 

then show how I try to be suitably 
dressed for both on $100 a year. 

I am private secretary to a clergyman in the city of New York, 
and need to economize as best I may and yet appear well in his 
office. That means that six days a week I am on duty from nine 
A. M. until six P. M., except for a month’s vacation in the summer, 
and possibly another four weeks when the hours are not so long. 

In the winter my amusements are somewhat limited. Last winter, 
for instance, I went once to the opera and twice to the theater. But 
I belong to a club which furnishes me my chief recreation. Every 
Sunday from September to June forty young people gather in our 
club room from five-thirty to eight Pp. M. for a social time and a 
dainty, simple supper. For these occasions a suit and waist ora 
dark dress is the proper thing. Then every Thursday evening the 
same persons get together in the same place for a party of some 
sort: games, chafing-dish or dramatics—with a dance once a month. 
It is usually understood that a summer muslin, a shirtwaist dress, 
or a lingerie waist and a white skirt will be worn, except for 2 tare 
full-dress dance, when we don white gloves and our best light 
dresses. Other amusements are exceptional and are only such as I 
can enjoy in clothes I would wear at the club. 


( A GIRL’S station in life settles 





DRAWN BY HELENE NYCE 


| SPEND my vacation at home, where there is a sewing machine, 
and, better still, a mother who is ready to tell me when things don’t 
fit or hang well. The gingham dress mentioned in the list is almost 
entirely for wear in the mornings at home, and it is more apt to fade 
out than to wear out; so, when it looks too bad, fifteen cents’ worth 
of some dark-colored dye makes it fresh again. 

I always buy from stores noted for fair dealing and honest measure, 
rather than from places chiefly renowned for their remarkable sales. 
Knowing in almost every case about what I am going to want, 
however, I am on the lookout for sales and remnant tables. This 
means that I may buy the material for my next winter’s suit the 
first week in July, or the linen fora summer dress in December. It 
is better to have a yard over than just barely enough, for the left- 
overs allow a general renovating a year or so later. For ready-to- 
wear clothes—hats, raincoat, gloves—I always wait for sales. In 
practically every case, only handkerchiefs excepted, I have therefore 
quoted sales prices, which range from five to fifteen per cent. below 
the regular prices; and I assure you that in every case I have got my 
money’s worth. Many times I have saved a substantial amount 
out of my $100 allowance toward the price of a fur-lined coat, 
which I know can be purchased for about $30, but when the time 
has come I have always had dentistry or illness or some emergency 
to use up the hard-saved sum. 

During the vacation weeks at home I do a lot of sewing, which I 
usually have all planned, cut and basted before I get there. In this 
way I make all my plain tailored shirtwaists, linen suits, simple 
dresses of muslin, stocks, turnovers, jabots and linen belts, besides 
all my corset-covers and drawers and the simpler of my best waists. 
I have used the same waist, skirt and underwear patterns, with 
slight alterations to bring the waists up to date, for many years. 
Occasionally I have a good dressmaker come with her patterns for 
one or two days to cut, baste and fit a linen coat or a foulard dress. 





How I Dressed on $100 a Year 


By Mary Haniman 


First Prize Winner in the Competition, “How I Dressed 
Myself om $100 a Year” 


I find that home-made underwear and waists especially outwear 
ready-made ones and are much cheaper. I have the use of a sewing 
machine, which gives me a chance to make over dresses, and I also 
retrim hats. Twice I have worn for a whole season a hat which was 
retrimmed with broad bias pieces cut from the upper part of an old silk 
petticoat. A last summer beach hat was trimmed with figured silk 
which was originally a light dress and had been made over into a waist. 

I am happily situated in a house where several other girls board, 
and where we can have our laundry done all together in the house, 
which makes things last much longer. We have the privilege of using 
flatirons and an ironing-board on certain evenings a month, so I 
press my own suits. That saves quite a little. 

I do not wear underflannels, because the office and house are well 
heated, and for extra warmth outdoors my sweater, tights and winter 
coat suffice; for extremely cold weather, when the indoor tem- 
perature is affected, I use a knitted corset-cover, and, if necessary, a 
flannel waist and outing-flannel petticoats. Neither do I commonly 
wear low-neck or short-sleeved dresses, thereby saving the price of 
long gloves. I always have worn black footwear, so there are no 
stockings to be matched or to fade. My office shoes, high and low, 
are more on the sturdy type than on the latest last; and my best 
shoes and dancing slippers usually crack before they wear out, so I 
prefer to pay less and get new ones oftener. 

My social engagements in the winter are not such as to require 
many pairs of dancing slippers or white gloves, and my sporting 
life in the summer is of such short duration that an automobile veil, 
a beach hat and a bathing suit wear several years. 

I find it better to get two pairs of well-made corsets a year, plan- 
ning it so that one pair is well worn when the hottest summer 
weather comes. Petticoats and nightgowns I buy ready-made. 

I have not included in my purchases hatpins, a fan or fine hand- 
kerchiefs, for, like most girls, I have always been provided with them 
at Christmas by kind friends. 


OW it is absolutely impossible to buy new every year all the 
clothing one would like for that year on $100. That means that 

certain articles last two, three, four or more years. Therefore, in 
telling “How I Dressed Myself on $100 a Year,” one has either to 
recall various articles of apparel bought in previous years, and tell 
only what is actually purchased in a single twelve months, or else 
show in some detail how those articles are provided for, by giving 
the outlines of the purchases for several years. The latter method 
seems preferable, so I have adopted it. My appended tables are all 
based on the principle that certain articles will outwear others and 
therefore have to be replaced less often. Some articles are needed 
yearly, some every other year, etc. These tables provide for each 
class, and, if they are read with attention, they will show, for 
instance, that I try to plan as nearly as possible an even amount 
of sewing for each summer; that I do not spend all the money on 
winter clothes one year and buy nothing for the hot weather. 

Some things scheduled to be replaced at a certain time either over- 
wear their time or underwear it. The former is more often the case, 
especially with home-made underwear, with shoes, sweaters, bathing 
suits, corsets, black petticoats, aprons and woven corset-covers. 

Without twisting the figures it would be hard to make the actual 
purchases for four consecutive years amount to just $100 a year, but 
I hope these tables will be accepted as they stand as a guide for 
purchasing wearing apparel at not more than $100 a year. 


Tables of Itemized Cost for Four Years 


The Articles Needed Every Year ; pecans penteencniite, a « $3. _ EVENING WRraP— 
mC ‘ : ong dark Vel i ee ee" ve . 6 Yards, aremnant. .... . . $5.00 
1 Pair of heavy High Shoes. . . . $3.60 Pins, Needles, etc. 89 , t 
1 Pair of heavy Low Shoes ... . 3.50 x ; Bee. Pattern and findings. . . - . - 1.25 
2 Pairs ry Rubber Heels . . .. . ~ $63.73 PoncEE Waist— $6.25 
1 Pair of Overshoes . . . one -70 eded Every Third Year’ 
1 Pair of extra Lacings, repairing nore .98 Ne y 3% bys remnant . ‘ d ee $2.00 
2 Pairs of Corsets . . . 1.80 1 Pair of long White Kid Gloves . . $2.70 raid to trim with, and a spool o 
6 Undershirts, three for 50 cents. . . 1.00 1 Messaline Neckscarf, 2 7 long, Sewing Silk . . Soe ee 
1 Black Percaline Petticoat . . . . 1.80 madeat home . . 1.35  pDywrry Dress AND COLORED $2.50 
1 Back Comb or Barrette. . . .. “52 —— —— Petticoats, a Yemnant, Pm ALL-OVER SLIP— 
3 Pairsof Gloves . . 2.93 jeeGe at meme 36 6s we es F 2“ 
6 Pairs of Dress Shields at 1314 cents 81 1 Parasol . . . 21.75 ft Yards at 22cents . - + $2.42 
” 7 Yards of L t 12 cent d 
1 Red Silk Four-in-hand Tie . : "45 1 Pair of short White Kid Gloves. . 1.13 pot ied awn a cen s, an 4.84 
2 Plain Linen Collars .23 1 Pair of Bathing Shoes and rece .68 : 
Ruching 7 .67 1 Woven Corset-cover . . 50 Lace for “dress and slip, and insertion 
Spools of White ‘Thread . "25 - to match for dress, many ROMeRARTS, 
. $8.41 26 yardsat3 cents ... . 78 
3 Cards of Hooks and Eyes, rustproof, 25 
different sizes é 25 For Suit or Dress Every Third Year LINEN SuIt— $8.04 
$20.32 1414 Yards of 54-inch-wide Broadcloth 9% Yards at 25 cents, a remnant in two 90.38 
The Articles Needed Every at 90 cents. $13.05 pieces . oY een : 
3: pe of Satin, furnished by the tailor Making and findings. . . . . . 2.62 
Second Year t $1.12 > ate 
1 Dimity Dress and colored Lawn All- 8 Yards of Percaline ‘for dress slip, full Two WHITE LINEN SHIRTWAIST SUITS— , 
¢Slip . . Soe gt <a) ay Le ength . 14 Yards at 25 cents, in two remnants $3.50 
2 White 7 Shirtwaist Suits for 6 Yards of Messaline to match, rem- 2 Pieces of Skirt Braid and Buttons A8 
office wear 3.63 nant Jan "io 5 eae 4.05 , $3.98 
: : a) eae 3 Spools of Sewing Silk. 1... . .25 CoLoreD LinEN DREss AND . 
1 Summer Office Hat 3.87 4 ~ 
. > Suitmaking and findings . 2% 12 Extra WaIsT— 
1 Good Leather Handbag . 2.70 D ki d findi 10.00 ne : 
2W bite Petticoats at 90 cents and ressmaking and findings . . . . : 10 Yards at 2214 cents, Braid and 
$1.5 2.48 Hatmaking and Frame . . . . . 2.50 Wrrtoeia) fe a eee; Oe is SRE 
1 Line Waist for special occa- a $47.01 MeEssaLINE WalIst— 
sions bis & 
1 Tailored Dark Madras Waist . 95 Needed Every Fourth Year ‘ Findings, ning, collar support s v $2.50 
1 Silk } Muslin Waist, > mand at home 68 4 Warm Bathrobe ...... . $3.50 ing silk. . ? 50 
1 Pair of High Shoes for best 2.70 4 eae 6. kk ks we Ome $3.00 
1 Pair of Sandals . SS 1 Sweater. . 2.) 5... . (2.70 SiLk SUSPENDER GirDLE— 
6 a rg Summer Stockings » y 1 Pair of Arctics . : 225 Double-faced Satin Ribbon, 5 inches 
; Say aly “Bhi etch ves oss Kimen, see figured with China- bee wide,remnant . . $2.70 
1 Deas Pane ag anon one box. eee 23 4 Bah Hat, PET -tom. . ‘00 Two Mappas Walists— 
1 ag nl Muslin Dress ae wiih és 1 Pair of Tennis Shoes. . ‘ ‘68 6% Yards at 27 and 22\%cents. . . $1.60 
1 Col ey OE eh a AR EP ae 10 Sanitary Napkins (one piece cuts Six Pars or UNDERDRAWERS— 
Wai aist of < ~ pee os 2.54 just ten). . * 10 Yards of material at 15 cents $1.50 
aist ¢ Si . . = 9 yi - y » _ e . . 
1 Best Summer Hat. 4.50 ~ . — eg vallover, pattern, 42 9 Yards of Hamburg —. for four 
1 Office Winter Hat . 3.50 , : $15.90 pairs, at 15 cents .. 1.35 
1 Umbrella . 2.25 : ; 2.85 
4 Nightdresses, two at 89 cents and two M H ab D k Six CorsET-covERS— $ 
at 45 cents any 2.68 ade at Home and by a Dressmaker ae at pce ae 
1 Lingerie Waist . . 135 FF a ards of Was ibbon piece a P 
2 Madras Waists, white, “made at home 1.60 = aaa ery 1 $4.50 5 Yards of Hamburg Beaded a at 
1 Pair of Dancing Slippers 1.89 10 Yards at 45 cents, two colors. . . 5 1Scents . . 75 
6 Pairs of Shoestrings, Bottle Blacking 46 Making, findings, etc. . . . - . 450 4 YardsofLacefortwo .... . 16 
6 a Sn Stockings with Curna-Sitx Eveninc DREss— $9.00 ads 
white feet. . 2.00 : 
2 Pairs of White Gloves, long silk, short ‘ae . sag da eS ke ey Some of the things which were made at home 
eles a... ca 1.35 ressmaker for one day and findings : and by a dressmaker had to be renewed, at an 
ee See ere eee $7.60 average cost of a little more than $10 a year. 
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ust Write: 


Send Me My Copy of 
the Philipsborn Style Book. 


E ask for no return favor —we 
simply want to present you with 
one of these magnificent fashion 


catalogues, a book which is being talked 
about from coast to coast—and which is 
looked forward to every season by over 
one million women as the highest fashion 
authority on all feminine attire. 


It's this style-prestige and our reputation for fair 
and honest deali - covering a period of almost 
twenty years which makes this Sak os lar 
and sought after. It will post you on ie on the 
multitudinous style changes, fads and fancies 

which the new season has brought forth. 


“he gives you all this information free, and will 
even do more for you—it will make it possible for 
you to dress in any of these stylish and elegant 

ts at an ext ly moderate cost. 
























No matter where you live, it will give you every 
advantage of the city- shopper with the added 
convenience of buying at home. 




















2571: HANDSOME, FINE QUAL- 
e ITY BLACK BROADCLOTH 
COAT IN ONE OF OUR LATEST IM- 
PORTED MODELS. Lined throughout 
with guaranteed gray yarn-dyed satin, 
Elegantly trimmed with tatlored silk 
braid strapping — new empire Bolero 
effect. Fastening ts in graduated style 


























with elegant stlk braid buttons and ex- 
-~ silk braid Srogs and loops. The 
coltarless Jront has an edge of raised 


Panne velvet and ribbed silk in con- 


trasting shade. Handsomely 3 
tailored. Price special. 17.50 























We are sure you will want this catalogue, mail 
your request today—now while this advertisement 
is before you. Write for book No. 835. Also tell 
us your choice of materials and colors if you want 
to see samples. 






-216W. ADAMS ST. CHICA: 
















































Making the Dress 


That Every Woman Wears 


By the Fashion Editors: With Drawings by Belle Hoffman 


as much of an institution in woman’s apparel 
as the shirtwaist, and no woman’s wardrobe, 
whether she spends little or much on it, seems 
complete without one of these garments. This 
article is intended to tell of some of the little tricks 
of dressmaking which will help you to make such 
a dress 
The method used to make the blue serge dress 
illustrated applies also to other light-weight woolen 
materials, as well as to silk and to the usual cottons. 
The dress shown here (Pattern No. 6357), in 
seven sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure, has 
many points of special value, chief among which 
are the shoulder seams and the clever piecing of 
the sleeve portions under the broad tucks which 
extend over the shoulders front and back. This 
construction not only allows for any necessary 
fitting, but also makes it possible to cut the dress 
advantageously from narrow-width material with- 
out resorting to unsightly looking piecing. You 
must remember when putting the waist together, 
however, that if you have increased or decreased 
the length of the front or back the notches and 
lower edges of the sleeve portions will not meet 
the notches and lower edges of the body sections 
exactly, and when considerable alteration will be 
required it will be necessary to allow this extra 
length when cutting out the pieces, although a 
reasonably extra length is allowed on the pattern. 
Another practical feature is that the dress may be 
opened all the way down the front, making it 
easier to launder if made of a washable fabric, and 
easier to press and to pack if made of woolen 
material. The fact that any desirable guimpe may 
be worn with this dress is another advantage, and, 
if one wishes, the guimpe may be omitted and a 
lace shield or chemisette be worn instead. 


[= one-piece dress of today is fast becoming 


[x FITTING a pattern on material there is one 
important point which must never under any 
consideration be overlooked: 
to lay each piece on the fabric 
as indicated by the cutting 
perforations; deviation from 
which rule is the first false 
step. The correct cutting of 
the material is as important 
as the correct fitting and fin- 
ishing Tomakethis pattern 
(No. 6357) in 36-inch bust 
measure, as illustrated here, 
will require the following 
materials: Five yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch 
material at one dollar a yard; 
three yards of silk for lining 
—to be cut the same shape 
as the overblouse—at thirty-five cents a yard; 
one yard of linen canvas (lightest weight) at twenty- 
five cents a yard; two spools of sewing silk, twenty 
cents; two spools of twist, ten cents; three dozen 
black’ satin buttons, eighteen cents; one yard of 
embroidery linen at fifty cents for the upper cuffs 
and collar; and half a yard of silk at sixty- 
five cents for the tie. 

If belting is used for the girdle half a yard 
of canvas is enough. Purchase enough of 
the belting for the waist measure, allow- 
ing for hems and darts. Such belting costs 
about thirty-five centsa yard; one piece of 
silk tape for binding the 
seams costs eighteen cents. 


AKING the skirt first, 

except the finishing at 
the bottom, is a good plan, 
for then while the waist is 
being made the skirt may 
be hung up in such a way 
that the usual sag may be 
taken out. To do this fold 
the skirt evenly through the 
center, pin tapes at close 
intervals across the top by which to 
hang it flat against the wall, then 
fasten a weighted tape on the bot- 
tom; in a day’s time the bias 
sections will have stretched consid- 
erably and this extra length may 
be corrected when finishing the 
bottom. Note how the seams are 
stitched in the regular way, meeting 
the notches in the corresponding 
gores evenly; these edges are then 
finished with a silk seam binding 
folded and stitched by machine. 
The seam is basted on the front 
or forward section and stitched 
on the outside about a quarter of 
an inch from the seam edge. 

If the skirt is to open in coat 
style the entire length the edges 
of each front gore or section must 
be finished alike. This is done by 
turning the hem, following the 
notches which indicate this allow- 
ance. Inserta strip of the canvas 
in the hem, bind this hem edge 
of the material and the canvas 
together with the tape, and stitch 
through to the outside. When 
the buttonholes are made space 
these by careful measurements 


Sailor Collar With Hem Finish 








How to Finish the Inside of Skirt 














Cuff Interlined With Canvas 


Both Sides of the Overblouse Showing the Plaits and the Finish 





Belting Dart Fitted 








Seam and Front on the Outside 


to match the spacing in the waist, so there will be a 
continuous row of buttons in the front opening; 
for a button a quarter of an inch in diameter—the 
size used here—an inch and a quarter spacing is 
about right. To stitch by machine around the 
basting line insures a more perfect buttonhole when 
finished. 

Finish the lower edge of the skirt with a hem 
bound with the silk tape, after the proper length 
has been procured. The tape is first sewed to the 
hem edge, and then one or two rows are stitched 
through on the outside of the skirt. Where there 
is an ease in the hem gather this extra width in 
when sewing on the tape, so the edge of the tape 
will be nearer the size of the section of the skirt to 
which it is to be sewed. When the dress material 
is light in weight it is sometimes desirable to sew 
in weighted tapes or to insert a strip of some heavy 
woolen material, or canvas such as was used on the 
front edges. 


F THE canvas girdle is used cut it carefully by 

the pattern given; hem, notch and finish the 
seams as shown in the illustration, and attach 
the covered bones or steels if thought necessary. 
Finish the edges with a tape and the front with 
hooks and eyes securely sewed on. Turn under a 
seam on the upper edge of the skirt, and pin or 
baste the skirt to the upper edge of the girdle. 
Now try on the skirt again and ascertain if it is 
properly placed and hangs evenly, and if the back 
gore and side seams are in harmonious position 


with the lines of the waist and contour of the figure. . 


When all this adjustment is done remove the 
skirt and finish the upper edge with one or more 
rows of machine stitching, thus allowing the skirt 
to hang free from the upper edge of the girdle, 
although not loosely as in the case of the raised 
waist-line skirts of past seasons, and not so closely 
as the fitted Princesse skirt. It is just this differ- 
ence that gives this dress its new appearance. 

If the belting is used take 
in small darts to fit the 
figure, either marking a waist- 
line with a row of stitching, 
as in the illustration, so it 
will form a girdle similar to 
the canvas one, or without 
a hip extension, thus making 
the lower edge of the belting 
the waist-line. 

The width of the belting or 
the position it is placed in on 
the figure regulates the raise 
of the skirt above the natural 
waist-line. 

Close the shoulder seams 
of the center front and back 
sections of the overblouse, press open these seams 
and bind with tape; now baste the two tucks and 
stitch these by machine. The side body and sleeve 
sections are then joined, and the seams stitched 
and bound with tape as shown. Finish the front 
edges of the overblouse for the closing the same as 
in the skirt, with a tape-bound hem having an 
insert of the canvas to make the edges firm 
for buttons and buttonholes. 





HE cuffs should have an interlining of 

two thicknesses of canvas, with the 
edges turned over at the seam allowances 
and a lining slip-stitched 
on. If made of wash 
material two sections of the 
material may be seamed to- 
gether on the wrong side, as 
is done with shirtwaistcuffs, 
then turned and finished 
with machine stitching. 

The sailor collar must be 
given a soft finish either 
with a facing of the mate- 
rial or a lining of soft silk, 
or, as was done in this case, 
an extra hem allowance may be cut 
and the edges bound and stitched 
to position as on the skirt. 

The figure seen on this page 
shows an extra sailor collar and 
cuffs, made of embroidered batiste, 
which were cut a trifle smaller than 
the pattern, a hem turned under, 
and then this section was slip- 
stitched to position on the finished 

cuff and collar made of the 
material. 

A stamped, addressed envelope 
sent to the American Fashion 
Editors will bring you any further 
information you may desire about 
the making of this or similar 
dresses. 


VATTERNS (including ” Guide- 

Chart) for the design shown on 
this page can be supplied at fifteen 
cents, post-free. The amount of 
material required for the various 
sizes is printed on the pattern envel- 
opes. Order from your nearest 
dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal pat- 
terns; or by mail, giving number of 
pattern and bust measure, and in- 
closing the price tothe Pattern 
Department, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Carter's fall underwear 
is ready for you. 

We might use fine 
phrases to describe it, but 
we like best the words 
we heard one woman 
use, “Carter's is so much 
nicer-looking than any 
other underwear.” 





Women who wear Carter's 
are pleased every season by 
some new beauty and com- 
fort. Some of these are: 


Its marvellous elasticity 
which makes even an old 
garment fit like a glove; its 
velvety finish inside as well 
as outside—you can’t im- 
agine the luxury of that; its 
almost impossible fineness 
of texture; its silk trimming, 
crocheted not stitched on the 
garment; its smooth instead 
of lumpy seams. 


If you don’t know Carter's 
we ask you to go to the 
nearest store and look at it. 
All grades from silk to cotton. 


Also for Infants and Chil- 
dren, and for Men. 


MAY WE SEND YOU THIS 
SILK CORSAGE SACHET ? 


We have made up from our new 
silk fabric some little corsage 
sachets filled with a delicate sachet 
powder imported exclusively for us. 
One will be sent to any address on 
receipt of ten cents in stamps. We 
put this price on them simply: to 
keep out irresponsible requests. 


Address Department I. 


The William a 
Carter Co. a 
Mass. 


TRADE MARK 
PA 68 mL, 
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The Handy One-Piece Dress 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by C. G. Sheldon 





6399—A peasant blouse fastening at the side front 
and a six-gored skirt joined by a belt form the easily 
arranged foundation lines which make this dress 
simple for home construction. Patterns (No. 6399) 
for this dress—to be worn with any preferred 
guimpe—come in eight sizes: 32 to 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires four yards and three- 
quarters of 44-inch material, and a quarter of a yard 
of 18-inch all-over lace for the shaped collar. The 
trimming may be of hand embroidery or braid. 





6391 





6393-—In the dress above, the one-piece idea is 
carried out not only in the seamless shoulder-line, with 
sleeves and side body in one, but likewise in the 
unbroken front and the back panel, in the pretty 
princesse lines so generally becoming when part-belted 
at the under-arm waist-line. Serge, diagonal two-toned 
cheviot or hopsacking would be effective with piping of 
taffeta, and soutache braiding. Patterns (No. 6393) for 
this princesse dress come in seven sizes: 32 to 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires five yards and 
a half of 36-inch material. 


6397—In this dress, which is sufficiently modish for 
an informal restaurant dinner, a novelty is shown in 
the one-piece side-sleeve section of lace overlaid with 
chiffon. Using a black or medium low-toned silk or 
light woolen, cream filet lace would be delicately beauti- 
fulasatrimming. Patterns (No. 6397) for this dress— 
which may be worn with a guimpe—come in eight 
sizes: 32 to 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
five yards and a quarter of 44-inch material, and two 
yards and a quarter of 18-inch-wide all-over lace for 
the side sections and collar. 


6395—That the tunic is a garment of never-ending 
variety and grace of form is shown here, where it is 
pictured in a new and graceful way on this dress, 
suitable for a soft silk cashmere, satin, or light-weight 
woolen. The peasant waist opens at the side froni, 


with sailor collar and cuffs which may be of old batiste 
embroidery or taffeta trimmed with wide bands of velvet 
or braid. Patterns (No. 6395) for this dress come in 
seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires eight yards and three-quarters of 36-inch 


material. 


DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all 
the designs on this page can be supplied at 
fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The 
amount of material required for the different sizes 
is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from 
your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal pat- 
terns; or by mail, giving number of. pattern and 
bust measure, and inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Depariment, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 


Philadel phia. 


6391—Monotony in straight lines is happily lack- 
ing in the charming dress above, which is cut witha 
curved front panel lapping wide on the side gore, 
and exploiting an under-arm inset for embroidery or 
lace, gracefully conforming with the back and front 
lines without lessening the youthful simplicity. 
Patterns (No. 6391) for this dress—closing at the 
side front—come in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires five yards and a 
quarter of 44-inch material. 
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Send for the 
Fall@Winter 


Parchase 
Boo 


of Fashionable and: 
Serviceable Apparel 


1911-1912 
IT IS FREE 


PERRY, DAME & CO. 


WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK 


The Purchase Book is the work of an or- 
ganization of men and women who have 
spent most of their lives in selecting, creat- 
ing, making and selling fashionable gar- 
ments for women’ The styles shown are 
New York’s latest fashions. The materials 
and workmanship are guaranteed. 


Women’s & Misses’ Suits, $9.75 to $24.75 
ni “* Coats, 3.95 to 17.50 
ms '  €* Dresses, 6.95 to 17.50 


Also a full line of wearing apparel for 
women—millinery, furs, underwear, cor- 
sets, hosiery, kimonos, etc., including many 
lines of Trade Marked goods of reputation 
and quality. We pay all postage and ex- 
press charges. Your money will be returned, 
plus all return charges, if any purchase 
proves unsatisfactory. 



































An example of our extraordinary values. A stylish suit 
of all wool cheviot. Coat, 28 inches long, semi-fitting, 
single breasted, buttoning through with four tailored 
buttons. Collar is inlaid with heavy Skinner Satin and 
trimmed with loops of soutache braid. Side of coat is 
trimmed in a banded effect of self material and finished 
at back with small tailored buttons; two cut-in pockets, 
coat sleeve trimmed in cuff effect with buttons; coat is 
lined with guaranteed satin. Skirt is a gored model, 
perfect hanging; front panel is trimmed with buttons to 
match coat. Colors, black and navy blue. Sizes: Bust, 
34 to 44. Skirt, 42 ins. long with three inch basted hem 
No. 1263, all mail or express charges paid to 


your home, ° ° . ° a Price, $12.75 
SEND FOR THE PURCHASE BOOK 


PERRY, DAME & CO. 


WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK 
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Every Housewife Can Get Absolutely Free 


25c worth of Wesson Snowdrift Oil for salads and cooking. 
More than six million cans already have been consumed by 
American Housewives in their everyday cooking. Vegetable 
purity is the basis for this wide-spread satisfaction among users. 


This oil has been thoroughly tested by U. S. govern- 
ment experts and is now being used in the Navy. 


This brand is refined by the exclusive Wesson 
Process known only to The Southern Cotton Oil Com- 
pany and is not a substitute for, but a rival of French, 
Italian and Spanish oils. It has received enthusiastic 
praise from housekeepers, and has been recommended re- 
peatedly by leading food chemists and culinary experts. 
It was awarded the highest possible prize at the Pure 
Food and Cookery Exposition held last year in London. 

Wesson Snowdrift Oil has a rich, delicate flavor, 
and is especially renowned for French, mayonnaise 
and other salad dressings; also for Hollandaise, tartar 
and other sauces. 

In frying it is 100% cooking value, as, after being 
strained, it can be used over and over again. Discrimi- 
nating housekeepers find that its delicacy, when 


compared to butter and solidified fats, makes it particu- 
larly desirable over all others for cakes and dainty 
pastries, and at much less expense. 

Wesson Snowdrift Oil combines in one perfected 
pure food article the best natural properties for baking, 
frying and salad dressing. With a can of this oil in the 
pantry the housekeeper is prepared for any branch of 
cooking or salad making. 

We make this free offer because we have something 


Perfect as a salad oil— 
Cheaper than butter— 
More wholesome than lard— 


Once you give it a far trial you will be a regular 
customer. (Sold in tins only.) 


How to obtain without cost 25 cents worth of 





Wesson Snowdrift Oil 


Write plainly as indicated on the coupon printed below and present to your grocer with the 


request that he mail the coupon to us. 


He will be mailing many others, and will be glad 
to deliver the oil to you without any effort on your part. 


If your regular grocer hasn’t the oil 


advise us and we will send you full information. 


Book of Tested Recipes Free fs,."5 730" f°, a 


cannot supply you, send your 
name and address and the name ard address of your grocer, to ‘The Southern Cotton 
Oil Co., 24 Broad St., New York, N. Y., and we will mail to you free a book con- 
taining salad recipes or a recipe book for general cooking, either or both as you prefer. 





Try this can free. If in the future any can 
of this oil you purchase proves unsatisfac- 
tory or fails to do what we claim, return it 
to your grocer and get your money back. 











The Southern Cotton Oil Company 5 


No. 24 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


Savannah—New Orleans 
Chicago — San Francisco 


London—Liverpool 
Paris— Manchester 


Hand this to your grocer today 
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to the purchase of any of-the larger sizes. 


sent direct to the Company. 


The name of 
my grocer 1s 


His address ts 


OUPON 


My name is_ —— a = 
Street City and 
and No. . State 








This is Coupon “B” and is good only until Oct. 20,1911 


When properly filled in and presented, this coupon is good for a No. 1 pint can 
of Wesson Snowdrift Oil, the price of which is 25c; or good for 25c when applied to 
the purchase of a No. 2 can, the price of which is 40c; or good for 25c when applied 


This coupon will be redeemed only through a retail grocer and must not be 


If I find the Oil satisfactory I will continue to buy it from the above named grocer. 


Grocer should send properly filled-in coupon to The Southern Cotton Oil Co., No. 24 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 
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One of the 
Quality Products 


| THE AMERICAN SUG. 
| REFINING CO. 


no, 


























Mrs, Farmer’s 


NEW COOK BOOK 
Catering for Special Occasions 


By Fannie Merritt Farmer 

(Of the Boston Cooking School) 
Spreads for all special occasions from 
New Year’sto Christmas; also Birthdays, 
Weddings, Children’s Parties, etc., etc. 

ss> Thoroughly proved recipes, 
how to serve, how to dress 
the table, dinner card quota- 
tions, etc. Nothing like it 
ever published before. 
> Cleverly illustrated: 240 pages. 
Cloth Bound. Price $1.00 
For Sale by All Booksellers. 


David McKay, Publisher, South Washington Sq, Phila., Pa. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label, 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 














How Can | Do Smocking? 


By Mrs. Kendall Banning 


learn as is generally supposed, a little pa- 

tience and a certain aptitude for needle- 
work being all that isnecessary. It is possible 
to make very unusual and very pretty dresses 
without any knowledge of cutting and fitting. 
Of course smocking can be applied to any style 
of dress when fullness is required, but this 
article is to deal with the dress with the bishop 
sleeves and with no goring. 

The cross-barred dimity isthe most advisable 
to begin on, as the lines are a great help in pre- 
paring the work for 
smocking. There should 
be about three spaces to 
an inch. The part to be 
smocked must first be 
gathered into tucks of 
even size with black 
thread. After some prac- 
tice these spaces can be 
measured with the eye, 
but at first the cross- 
barred or dotted material 
is a great help and time- 
saver. After gathering, 
withstrong black thread, 
as many rows half an 
inch apart as will cover 
the space that is to be 
smocked the garment is 
ready for the actual 
smocking. 


Siensic is not as difficult an art to 


ERCERIZED floss 
in medium weight in 
double thread is the best 
cotton to use. The 
twisted cotton, single, is 
also effective for the 
coarse work. This floss 
holds its color and comes 
in attractive shades. 

The stitches are made very much like the 
featherstitch, and have the same number of 
variations. The featherstitch is done toward 
the sewer, whereas the smocking is worked 
away from the sewer. Every time a new stitch 
is taken one picks up a tuck previously made 
by the black bastings; after some practice it 
will be easy to pick up just the right amount 
of material from each tuck. But everything 
depends on the evenness of the 
spacing in the beginning. The 
different stitches are made by 
changing the thread from one 
side of the needle to the other, 
just as in featherstitching. 
There are really only four kinds 
of stitches in smocking. The 
combinations of these stitches 
with themselves and with each 
other are so endless that no two 
garments need ever be alike, 
and the combining of colors 
and materials makes this work 
very fascinating. 

The simplest stitch is like the ordinary out- 
line, the thread never changing from the side of 
the needle and going straight ahead, picking 
up anew tuck with each stitch. This stitch is 
best used where the work is to be held closely 
together, especially at the neck. 


HE next stitch has two stitches in a row, 

the needle alternating with the thread. It 
is important to note that 
though it appears that 
one takes the stitch 
above and below one 
really must work in a 
straight line, just as in 
the outline stitch. The 
thread can be depended 
upon to produce the 
charming effect that 
this stitch makes, pro- 
vided it is sewed in a 
straight line. 

The stitch with three 
in a row is very Much 
used, especially in mak- 
ing the deep 
points employed 
so much in this 
work. Care must 
be taken to have 
the top and bot- 
tom stitches run 
straight with the 
material; any 
slanting must be 
by the middle 
stitch of the row. 
This stitch 
worked against 
itself makes a 
diamond - shaped 
figure. To make 
a point one Must Sew aS many rows as there 
are diamonds in the first line of the point, 
each line dropping half of the diamond at 
each side until the final one is reached. 

The stitch that covers the most space in the 
shortest time has five stitches in a row. This 
can be repeated several times and look very 
effective; it takes practice to get the rows the 
same distance apart, but with the cross-bar and 
bastings to use as guides it is not very hard. 
This stitch is best used at the waist-line, as 








Dotted Swiss is Easy to Smock 





Two Types of Neck Finish 





Four Stitches and Button and Spas Fastening 


it produces the broadest effect of any of the 
stitches, It can also be used against itself 
to form a large diamond. In fact, as one pro- 
gresses in this work, combinations of stitches 
and figures will continually present themselves. 


T IS possible to buy patterns for smocked 

dresses for adults and children. These are 
all difficult in one respect: they give shap- 
ing at the neck and top of sleeves. But 
this shaping is not at all necessary; a per- 
fectly straight line will answer the purpose as 
well and make the smock- 
ing much easier. The ma- 
terial can be run through 
the narrow hemmer if the 
ruche is required for a 
heading at the neck. 
Then the material is 
ready for the basting, be- 
ginning about half an 
inch from the top of the 
hem. The sleeves are in- 
serted bishopwise at the 
neck, and, of course, are 
gathered up with the 
body part. The smock- 
ing may extend to the 
shoulder-line, and do 
away with the narrow, 
cramped look of the aver- 
age bishop dress. 

For a waist three widths 
of material (thirty - one 
inches wide) for the body 
part is the proper propor- 
tion; of course the sleeves 
are added to that. Fora 
dress four widths are nec- 
essary, making the skirt 
about three yards and a 
half wide at the bottom. 
The dresses are all cut in 
one from the neck to the bottom of the hem; 
no goring is necessary, and the widths are 
sewed together at the selvedge. The only cut- 
ting needed is for the armholes, and any bishop 
pattern will provide this. It is well to note 
that the smocking will take two and a half 
times as much material as will appear when the 
work is done—that is, in order to obtain half a 
yard of smocked material a yard and a quarter 
must be used. Of course this 
can be gathered up into a 
smaller space or stretched to 
a larger one, but that is the 
average. 


AFTER the smocking at the 
neck is finished and the 
neck size is Measured a narrow 
tape is sewed On the inside, and 
the ruching is made by tacking 
the edge of the material down 
at regular intervals. The other 
finish is made by covering the 
edge—in this case not run 
through the hemmer—with a narrow band of 
material, making French knots and the wheat 
stitch at the edge. This is a very becoming 
neck finish, but more troublesome to make 
than theruching. ‘The dress may be fitted and 
the waist-line determined. The basting at the 
waist may be begun still on the straight line. 
There should be four inches of smocking, or 
more if it is desired to have it extend over the 

hips with a few points 
also. When the waist- 
band is measured the 
fullness around the waist 
may be regulated and 
pinned into the band. 
Very little fitting is 
NecesSary, and what 
there is is Quite easily 
adjusted. The cuffs are 
also smocked, the mate- 
rial having been cut on 
the straight line and run 
through the narrow 
hemmer. 

























HE materials 
used for a 
grown person’s 
dress must be 
soft, forthe full- 
ness around the 
Waist will not look 
well in ginghams 
or linens. Dim- 
ity, dotted Swiss, 
or a soft veiling, 
and silks and even 
chiffon, are best 
adapted for this 
kind of garment. 
The advantages 
of smockeddresses 
for children’s wear are numerous. The fullness 
will leave room for growth, and the dresses may 
be worn for a long time. Ginghams are espe- 
cially adapted to children’s wear, and the finer 
the quality used the more satisfaction there is 
in a dress. Two widths of material for the 
body part are enough for a child upto five years; 
after this age it will take two yards and a half. 
Send a stamped, addressed envelope to 
Mrs. Banning, in care of THE LaDIrs’ Home 
JougNAL, for further information. 
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FOR SUCCESS! 


This Embroidery Silk 


Best Silk Fibre 
Fine Lustre 
Largest Color Selection 


Finally and most 
important 


For Half a Century 


We were the first in this 
country to produce FAST 
COLOR embroidery silk 
to stand washing. 





Embroidery 
Book 


Just out for 1912. 
Price Reduced to 


10c. 


This excels all 
previous editions. 
Contains 150 pages; hundreds of 
designs illustrated; complete in- 
structions for them all; diagrams for 
beginners. Some special featuresare: 


Colored Plates showing how to embroider 
popular flowers. 

Round and Oval Centers. 

Cross Stitch, Thousand Petal, Eyelet and 
Coronation Braid D esigns. 

Library Scarfs with Cushions to match. 
Bureau Scarfs and Pin Cushions. 

Shirt Waists and Underwear for Em- 
broidery. 

Dainty  hovlthes, 

SEND TODAY and get an early 
copy. Don’t commence your fanc y 
work without the book. You won’t 
be disappointed; money bz ack if you 
are. Mailed prepaid for 10c. Ask 
for £1912 Book.”? Address 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 

































Merrimack 
Duckling Fleece 
lends to negligeesand 
housegowns thebeauty 
they ought to have. The 
Trademark Reg. patterns are particularly 
U.S. Pat. Of. attractive — each made in 
from 3 to 5 different color schemes. 


MERRIMACK 
DUCKLING 
FLEECE 


Never more than I5c ayd.—27 ins. wide 

Be sure you get the ecnuine Duckling Fleece. 
Look fr the name Merrimack Duckling F Phess and 
the Duckling branded on the the selvage. 
If your dealer hasn't it, write us. gt for samples, 


MERRIMACK 
MFG. CO. 
1 Dutton St., 
Lowell, Mass. 
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—an appreciation 


E'S, Mr. Grocer, you do pay more for Heinz products. You pay more 
in order to give your customers better quality. Your customers ought 
to know this. They will appreciate your standards as a good grocer 
when they realize that in selling the best brands you always have to pay 
more and that your margin of profit is less. But the advance you pay does 
not begin to cover the advance in quality you give your customer when 


you sell any one of Heinz 57 Varieties. 


It isn’t possible to duplicate Heinz quality. 
The same goods could only come from an 
organization just like the Heinz organization— 
from kitchens just like the Heinz kitchens, 
operated in the Heinz way. 


We are farmers and gardeners. We raise 
our ow# seed—we have our own experiment 
stations where we have developed our own 
types of vegetables and fruit. ‘Therefore, you 
never find the Heinz sasze and the Heinz 
flavor except under a Heinz /abel. - 


We use no preservatives except those 
that Nature supplies; we need no chemicals; 
we use sound materials, we prepare them in 
clean kitchens; our uniformed employes are 
clean, they work in the sumfight, under the 


most modern sanitary conditions. 


Chemicals are o7/y necessary for preserving 
inferior materials. Good food, sound food, 
clean food, does not require artificial preserva- 
tives. But, it costs more to give you clean, 
sound, naturally preserved products. 


If this were not such a huge industry — 
if we did not save all m-detween profits—if 
we did not operate our own farms —if we did 
not have canning and pickling and preserving 
plants located right in the 4eazt of the districts 


where we grow—Heinz quality would cost 
you from a ¢hird to a fourth more, instead of 
only the slight advance you now have to pay. 


Explain this to the consumer when you 
sell any of the Heinz 57 Varieties. 


You are entitled to receive credit for giving 
more value at the same price. 


For instance, when you sell a bottle of 
Heinz ketchup, call attention to the fact 
that you are selling pure ketchup; ketchup 
that is made of fresh, ripe tomatoes direct 
from the vine and bottled hot— instead of 
being made of cannery waste, preserved with 
Benzoate of Soda. 


When you suggest Heinz baked beans, 
lay stress on the fact that they are vea//y oven 
baked. And, don’t forget to mention the 
quality of the pork in every can, or the rich, 
fruity tomato sauce that gives such zest and 
individuality to the dish. 


So, take your customers into your confi- 
dence—ze// them that you could sell some- 
thing else and make more profit on the single 
sale but that you prefer to pay a little more 
in order to give them more value, and thus 
deserve their larger patronage. 


-H. J. Heinz Company 


Member Association for Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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To the Family Grocer 
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Mar- Proof 


Floors 


The mosttrying test of varnish is 
on floors. It must there withstand 
dirt, water, heels and casters — 
rocking, romping and wear. 


Elastica is the floor finish 
which keeps its newness. 
Elastica has in its composition 
the requisite amount of oil to 
make it elastic and durable, and 
that oil is so treated by our own 
secret process that Elastica dries 
quickly. The most severe usage 
will not mar it. Water cannot 
spot it. 

Elastica meets all your ideas of 
afloor finish. It is the result of 40 
years spent in studying varnish. 


Find It Out 


Please let us prove the facts. 
You don’t want a floor finish 
which is brittle or transient if 
Elastica does what we claim. It 
is easy to prove that Elastica 
does what nothing else can do. 


ASTI 


FLOOR FINISH 


Look for this Trade-mark on a Yellow Label. 
All others are imitations. 


These Things Free 


We want to send you a book, ‘‘How 
to Finish Floors,’’ filled with expert 
suggestions about finishing old and 
new floors. Also samples of Elastica 
coated on paper totry. Also a beau- 
tiful bookmark— just to repay you 
for writing us. 


Simply send your name and ad- 
dress —a postal will do. 


Ask for Book 105 


Address Standard Varnish Works, 
29 Broadway, New York, or 2620 Ar- 
mour Avenue, Chicago, or 301 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. Or Inter- 
national Varnish Co., Ltd., ‘Toronto, 
Canada. 





**Elastica Stands the Rocks’’ 


Ask Your Dealer 


Besides Elastica Floor Finish we manu- 
facture Seatins No. 1, for exterior use — 
tica No. 2, for interior use — Satinette 
White Enamel, * for interior and exterior dec- 
oration—Kleartone Stzins and other Archi- 
tectural Finishes. Ask your dealer. (50) 
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What You Can Do With Dyes 


By Blanche G. Merritt 


HEN for the first time one 

contemplates dyeing clothes 

or materials, a decided lack 
of self-confidence usually becomes 
manifest, especially if previous ex- 
perience with a professional dyer 
has been unsatisfactory. The chief 
beauty of clothes and stuffs lies in 
their color and freshness, for dingi- 
ness gives a shabby look to any- 
thing; and, as wind, sun, storm and 


away from materials, home dyeing 
is too valuable an economy to be 
given up without a thorough per- 
sonal trial. The utensils required 
for dyeing are to be found in 
every home, the only expense being 
for the purchase of the dye. 

It will be interesting to follow 
the dyeing process in all its details.. 
For instance, take any suit or dress that the 
sun and washing have faded and the rain and 
dust have spotted, but the style of which is 
good, or the material is such that the dress can 
be remodeled. I had such a suit—a light-blue 
linen coat suit—that at the end of the season 
was sent to be laundered before being put 
away. When it came back, spotted and 
streaked with black, it was found too late 
that the tailor had used black canvas to 
stiffen the coat fronts, and the waistband had 
been faced with black webbing. As it was 
apparently ruined and not worth the price a 
professional dyer would charge it was just the 
thing for an experiment. Ten cents’ worth of dye 
gave a result that would satisfy the most fas- 
tidious, for the suit was turned into a beautiful, 
even shade of navy blue, without stain or spot. 


Process the Same in All Cases 


& THE procedure is the same for all materials 
you have only to copy my method, which, 
although a first attempt, was thoroughly suc- 
cessful. 

I borrowed a friend’s kitchen and her expe- 
rienced advice, and bought a package of dyeing 
powder marked: ‘‘For Dyeing Cotton.” Then 
I washed out, in ordinary fashion, the coat and 
skirt—unlined except for the unfortunate coat 
fronts. Next I rinsed them and put them into 
a wash-boiler containing about four gallons of 
cold water and a handful of washing soda. 
After being kept at the boiling point a while 
the suit was taken out and put into a bucket- 
ful of water and set under the cold-water 
faucet, with the water running into it so the 
surplus color would run off. The boiling and 
rinsing process was repeated, soda being used 
each time until no more color could be boiled 
out. Frankly, inthis case, on account of that 
black lining it took about three hours. Then 
the suit was hung out on the clothesline to dry. 

As some of the lining color-stains had settled 
in spots the suit was dipped into a tub of fresh 
water, and naphtha soap was used to wash the 
spots until they disappeared. Meanwhile the 
contents of a package of dye had been emptied 
into a china cup, with just enough cold water 
to dissolve the dye by stirring it with a wooden 
spoon, pressing out all the lumps, then strain - 
ing it through a piece of thin cloth into a 
tin basin and diluting it with a quart of boil- 
ing water. This was poured into a wash-boiler 
one-third full of fresh boiling water—four 

gallons—and the contents of a small-sized bag 
ef salt—about ten handfuls—were thrown in, 
to help set the color, though the usual direc- 
tions say one handful of salt to a gallon of 
water. Great care was taken to put the coat 
and skirt in at exactly the same moment, so 
the color would match. 

Then the attention was not taken away until 
the dye was completely boiled into the suit, for 
the suit had to be kept under water by poking it 
down with long wooden sticks, and it had to be 
turned over occasionally so the parts under- 
neath would run norisk of becoming scorched or 
settling in folds, which would streak the goods. 
When the water spatters looked clear, and a 
clean rag dropped into the water took little or 
no color, the dyed suit was lifted out by the 
sticks and dropped into a tub of clean water. 
As this water took no tinge it was proof that 
the color was fast, so the suit was wrung out 
ever so slightly and hung up in the shade—the 
coat on a padded hanger and the skirt three- 
cornered, so that one part would not hit against 
the other and thus streak the material. The 
coat and the skirt were reversed before dry- 
ing so that there would be no sagging of the 
goods. The pressing was done another day, 
although it could have been done then while 
the cloth was still damp. 


Better the Material, Better the Result 


‘Tas operation covers about all that could 
come up in dyeing fabrics. In dyeing silk if 
the stiffening goes out of it a light starch is 
made and a little of the dye-water mixed with 
it and used in the ordinary manner. Vinegar is 
sometimes advised on the dye envelopes, but 
my friend, who is most successful, says she 
never uses it. 

Most difficult to dye successfully are black 
goods and tussor silk. Black often comes out 
with a rusty look, generally 
because too much dye has been 
used. In such a case it has to go 
through the first step in dyeing— 
that is, have some of the color 
boiled out; and if too much 
comes away it must be redyed in 
a weak solution. Usually the 
better the material the better the 
result. Most failures come from 
lack of judgment, or from im- 
patience. 

There are cold-water dyes on 
the market in which the material 
may be dyed without boiling. 
These are very successful for the 
lighter tints, and for laces, silks, 
etc. The material, if clean, is 











! simply immersed in it. The dye 
comes in tubes, is squeezed out 
into a basin and a pint of boiling 
water poured over it. When it is 
thoroughly dissolved it is strained 
through a thin cloth and enough 
cold water is added to make a 
gallon and a half of solution to one 
pound of fabric. Put the material 
to be dyed in this; stir and raise 
the goods to let the dye penetrate 
all parts of it evenly. 

The same kind of dye is used 
for all materials, but you are ad- 
vised to boil woolens, so that for 
woolen fabrics it could hardly be 
called a cold-water dye; but, the 
same tube could be used, first as a 
cold-water dye for cotton and linen 
and afterward for the silk and 
woolen materials. 

These dyes are good to stencil with, as, where 
a darker color is to be stamped on a lighter 
one, the process is quick and simple. Some of 
the dye is squeezed into adish or cup, stirred 
with a brush and a drop or two of strong salt 
water added. Thisis stirred into a smooth paste, 
a few more drops of salt water added, and then 
stirred again. With a bristle paintbrush lift 
some of this on to a smooth pad that has been 
»made of several layers of soft old muslin. Put 
the stencil pattern on the material to be sten- 
ciled, take the color off the pad—not from the 
dish—and brush it over the material, using the 
end of the brush and not the side. Your ma- 
terial has, of course, been stretched and fast- 
ened on a smooth surface, with a clean blotter 
beneath the part being stenciled to absorb all 
extra color. When you are through stenciling 
place a damp cloth of no value over the sten- 
ciled parts and steam them well with a hot iron. 
This process sets the dye so that the material 
can be washed. 


You Can Mix Your Own,Colors 


IN REGARD to the dye colors—if you simply 
wish to freshen a dress and deepen the color 
the exact tint does not matter so much, but if 
you must match something to an exact shade be 
sure and first try samples of the material in the 
dye bath, then let them dry and see if the color 
is of the right shade; if not, add other colors 
or thin with water until the correct shade is 
obtained. 

There is no need to feel hesitation about 
mixing colors to get a desired shade. Color is 
really more simple than you would suppose. 
There are three rudimentary, pure colors; all 
others may be made by mixing these in various 
proportions, adding black to dull or darken, or 
water to lightenthem. Yellow dye for yellow, 
red dye for scarlet, and navy-blue dye for blue, 
approach nearest these primary colors. And 
to get pure secondaries you must mix them in 
their proportions, which are three, five, seven. 
Thus: three and five of yellow ‘and red, or 
three parts yellow to five parts red, make pure 
orange; five and seven of red and blue make 
pure purple; three and seven of yellow and 
blue make pure green. If you wish a yellowish 
green of course you have to add more yellow, 
and soon. And you can easily see how far 
this may be carried. Black added will dull or 
deepen all these colors. Consideration must 
also be given to the color of the material you 
are dyeing. But the manufacturers of dyes 
can give you a wide variety of colors, and they 
are quite ready to give correct advice when 
you inclose a sample and a stamped, addressed 
envelope. 


Hats are Dyed in Same Way as Suits 


\yiSEn dyeing straw or felt hats the same 
general process is followed as for a coat suit. 
A big dishpan is a convenient vessel to do the 
boiling in, and a saucer placed on top keeps the 
hat under water; of course, there being no folds 
it does not need to be stirred, and fifteen minutes 
is generally long enough to boil it. The crown 
has to be dried and shaped over a bowl or tin 
pail, whichever fits best, and the brim has to 
be propped up into the shape in which you 
wish it to dry. When you are going to change 
the shape of a straw hat and sew it on a more 
modern frame it is best to rip the straw apart, 
as it is much easier to dye. 

Suppose you have bought two remnants of 
serge but the colors are not the same, and you 
wish to dye them the same shade of red. To 
do that you must boil the color out until one 
is of the same shade or depth of tone as the 
other, unless, of course, you are reducing them 
to black. If in doubt try it on samples. 

Other very useful types of dye are used for 
renovating. Take russet shoes: wipe off the 
soiled parts with soap and water, and when dry 
apply the black special dye. If they are laced 
shoes a shoemaker will put in black eyelets for 
about twenty-five cents, and your shoes are 
good for the winter. There is nothing so shabby 
as a worn, undressed-leather shoe or hand-bag. 
Until buckskin is worn out it can be made to 
look clean and beautiful by the special dye made 
forit. After several applications on this kind of 
leather the nap gets shiny because there is too 
much dye, then all you have to do is to scrub 
it out with a circular motion, using 
a little five-cent bristle hand- 
brush and soap and water, then 
applying fresh dye. Thedye con- 
tained in the liquid is not strong 
enough to color white shoes, but 
simply to restore the whiteness. 

I cannot conscientiously advise 
the gasoline dyes. Gasoline is a 
dangerous chemical, and it has 
never seemed an economy to me 
to risk one’s life when an equally 
good result can be accomplished 
more safely. 





NOTE— Any information regarding 
dyeing of clothes will be given if a 
stamped, addressed envelope is sent to 
Mrs, Merritt, in care of The Journal. 

















May We Send 

You This Free 

Book of Artistic 
Interiors ? 


It pictures twenty beautiful rooms decorated 
with Alabastine. Gives the newest and most 
correct ideas for ceilings, frieze, side walls and 
stencils. Tells how to make every room in 
the house more attractive ; how to make nar- 
row rooms seem more spacious; cold, bare 
rooms appear more inviting. Explains how to 
secure the best decorating at the least cost. 


Describes our SPECIAL ART SERVICE. 
Our expert designers furnish—free of all 
charge—complete and original Color Plans for 
any room to be decorated with Alabastine, 
or for your entire house. These actual sam- 
ples of tints and designs will enable your 
local decorator to obtain just as fashionable 
and correct effects as you could secure in the 
larger Art Centers. 








The Beautiful 
Wall Tint 


—the wall coating of QUALITY for more 
than a quarter of a century —more in vogue 
today than wall paper or paint, though costing 
far less, for it conforms with the best ideas in 
Colonial, Craft, Mission and other modern 
decoration. Its beauty of tint, quality and 
durability make it too superior to class with 
kalsomine of any kind. 


Alabastine is a finely ground powder of pure 
alabaster. Absolutely sanitary—does not chip, 
peel or rub off when properly applied. Easiest 
and cheapest to use—mixed simply with cold 
water, applied with a good, flat wall brush. 
The decorator can begin work at once with- 
out wasting time waiting for boiling water and 
then for the mixture to cool. 


Ask the “Alabastine Man” 


Don’t fail to get a copy of The Alabastine 
Book. You'll find it full of ideas for making 
your home more inviting. It tells about dec- 
orating old walls and new—in the home, 
office, school, church, club or store. 


When Alabastine is brought to your home, be 
sure it comes in the original, unbroken pack- 
ages, then you can be confident of genuine 
Alabastine effects. Inferior articles cannot 
give you the exquisite, soft-hued Alabastine 
tints. Full five pound packages: White, 50c; 
Regular Tints, 55c. Library Slips in every 
package. 


Alabastine np 


409 Grandville Road 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Desk 09 


New York City 
105 Water Street 


The 
Alabastine 
Package 
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You pay no more 


for the world-wide prestige, 
perfect fit and unusual durability 
of Fownes gloves than for the 
gloves you buy hurriedly be- 
cause you think they will “do”: 
—Sometimes they “do” and 
sometimes they do not, but 


Cowl 


never disappoint. We put our 
name in every pair and cannot 
afford to let a single glove go 
out that is not exactly right. 
With 134 years experience and a 
reputation in every capital in Europe 
end America, you are assured of good 
value when you buy Fownes gloves. 


Fownes gloves are sold under their 
own name, which is stamped on the 
inside: —a name worth looking for. 
vs_be 





“It’s a Fownes — that’s 
all you need to know 
about a glove.” 

















Sample Free 

Try it on your floor—if it 
is either waxed, varnished or 
shellaced—or on your furni- 
ture. It cleans, polishes and 
renews like von but never 
4) injures (important). 


rightener 


Saves 2 to 3 times 
its cost by making the 
1 floor and furniture finish last 
} that much longer. 

Quickly and easily applied with 


| soft cloth. 1 quart (75c) lasts a 
| home 6 months, 


Ask for FREE BOOK, 
i “Beautiful Floors,” and the 
} Free Sample. 
A. S. BOYLE & CO. 

2000 West 8th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 

















they know how to 





Wintel 


“Mum” 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t “‘Mum,” send us his 
name and 25 cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 











~ Does Your Granite Dish or Hot Water Bag Leak? 


ME EN DE TS 


Mend all leaks instantly in graniteware, hot water bags, tin, copper, 
cooking utensils, etc. No heat, solder, cement or rivet. Any one 
can usethem. Fitany surface. Smooth. Sample box, 10c. Complete 
box, asstd. sizes,25c. postpaid. Wonderful opportunity for liveagents. 


Write today. Collette Mfg. Co., Box 100, Amsterdam, N.Y. 





tions, Announcements, etc. 
= ‘is Se Bey | $2.25, 100 Hand 


Wedding iain siyisa5e te ini 


foreach Jo0% NS = er S100 Writeforsamples. 
VEY & © maith N. 9th 8St., Phila., Pa. 





OULDN’T you like to be able 

to answer your husband in this 

way—when he expresses his 
approval of your new outfit? 


Wouldn’t you like to tell him that you 
had obtained that elusive something 
called “Distinction in Dress” and that 
the cost was no greater than you had 
previously paid for ordinary garments? 


If you would —let your next garment be 


a PRINTZESS. 


There’s a delicacy of line—and grace of 
style to a PRINTZESS that proves that 
PRINTZESS designers 
are close to foreign in- 
spiration and also that 


create. 


The materials are of true 
wool quality—tested 
and retested before they 
are judged worthy of 
bearing the PRINTZESS 
label—there’s reason in such testing — 
in such extreme caution—for the 
PRINTZESS label is a guarantee that 
each garment must give you two seasons 
of satisfactory wear. 


The curving lines of PRINTZESS fit 


are more accurate than the “custom- 
made fit” of your tailor—never a 
wrinkle at collar, shoulder, front and 
hips—and it’s logical that they should 
be so, for PRINTZESS tailoring is the 


result of a perfected process—38 years 


There’s a “Distinction in Dress” 


store that advertises PRINTZESS. 








“No! Only the Idea Is Imported” 


of knowing how—that eliminates faulty 
work at these four proof points, where 
most garments fail. 


PRINTZESS garments hold their shape. 
After months of wear they have the 
same dainty freshness that they pos- 
sessed the day you purchased. , 


PRINTZESS Plio Canvas, the new 
shape-retaining fabric, is responsible 
for this—it’s a new fabric, moist- 
proof — wear-proof —that is owned 
and controlled by the makers of 
PRINTZESS and can be found only 

in PRINTZESS gar- 


ments. 


It molds the wool ma- 
terials of the garment 
to your figure—and 
holds them there. This 
shape-holding insur- 
ance costs you nothing 
extra. 


The price of PRINTZESS garments 
represents unusual value; better ma- 
terials than a custom tailor could afford 
to use; workmanship that never slights; 
fit that satisfies at the first try-on; and 
shapeliness without constant pressing 
expense and trouble. 


Where can you get so much for so 
little? Coats, $12.50 to $35.00. Suits, 
$18.00 to $40.00, with the added atten- 
tion that your own merchant is always 
glad to give you. 


Store in your City— it’s the 
If you don’t find it, 


write us and we'll tell you where it is and also mail you our 


booklet of beautiful style sketches—PRINTZESS Fashions. 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO., Dept. A, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Insist 
$1S 
When buying, insist that you 
et the American Lady Corset 
(it means a better figure and a 
more perfect fitting gown for 
you). Also insist that you get 
just the right model of 


CORSETS 


for your individual figure. 
model for your figure. 


AT YOUR DEALERS 
$1 to $10 
For any further information you may 
require in regard to American Lady 
Corset styles, or styles in general, write 
us, addressing your communication to 
our expert authority on fashions, 


There is a 


Madame Lyra 


Care American Lady Corset Co., Detroit. She 
will be only too glad to respond promptly. 

f you cannot buy American Lady Corsets in 
your town, we will send you direct the model 
you wish upon receipt of the retail price. 


‘New York Detroit Chicago 
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pendable Garment Hooks Invented 














Can you really depend on the 
hooks you now use, or is your 
garment apt to “pop” open any 
time—a most humiliating mishap, 
because every one can see it 
except yourself. Thousands of 
women are avoiding this embar- 
rassment by using 


Wilson 
Dress-hooks 


instead of hooks and eyes or ones. 
They cannot come open accidentally, 
yet you can unhook them with perfect 
ease. y are a 
lutely flat; won't al- 
low the garment to 
bulge or gape and do 
not catch on lace or 
trimmings. Can not 
rust or crush in wash- 
ing and ironing. Out- 
The Wilson Way last many garments. 
Fill Out This Coupon 
Get full-size card free, provided you 
have not previously had free card. 
Insist on Wilson Dress-hooks for 
your ready -made and tailor-made 
dresses. At notion counters, 
10c a card of a dozen. Re- 
member the orange and 















Please send, free, 10c 
card Wilson Dress-hooks 
Large, small; 

Gray, Black, White. 


















Color. Size 





black card. 

The Wilson 4 Thave not previously receivedasample. 
Dress-hook Co. fo My Pubes? 

172 8t.Clair 7 Name -. 










Ave., N.B. 
Clevel’d 














A YOUNG GIRLS 
TASTE IN DRESS 


By Helen Koues 


. Sion persons are fortunate enough to be 


born with a sense of good taste and the 

fitness of clothes, while to others it can 
only come through cultivation. In either case 
standards are unquestionably formed in the 
minds of children and young girls by the manner 
in which they are dressed. 

Though there is a steadily growing tendency 
to dress children in plain, suitable, durable 
clothes young girls are frequently overdressed. 
Mothers have much to answer for who dress 
their girls in tawdry finery, whether it comes 
from ignorance or from indulgence. Oddly 
enough, some women will display fairly good 
taste in their own clothes and yet dress their 
daughters in a most unsuitable manner. 

As a girl grows up, if she has innate good 
taste she will discover her own or her mother’s 
error, perhaps unconsciously, and dress nicely 
when left to her own discretion. On the other 
hand, a girl without taste or with bad taste who 
is allowed to dress herself, as boarding-school 
girls sometimes are, will go on in the way she 
has begun, trying to live up to a wrong ideal 
and exaggerating every fad which she sees. 

There is unquestionably a tendency for fads 
among all schoolgirls, which, if not checked, 
soon becomes the most shockingly bad taste. 
Girls of this age are stretching their wings, as it 
were, just waking up to the love of personal 
adornment, which is natural and even an 
advantage if properly appealed to, but which 
leads to many errors if allowed to run riot. 


wits young girls it is so much a question of 
ideals. They do not know, perhaps, that 
they are striving to reach an ideal, but they 
unconsciously are, and they may, perhaps, 
have chosen one which is far from being the 
best. A ringleader in a girls’ school who wears 
a bow or a band in her hair with rather good 
effect, whether or not it is in good taste, will be 
extensively followed. 

If simple school dresses are chosen for them, 
as they grow older and choose for themselves 
they will select dresses of the same simple char- 
acter. When nicer dresses or party dresses are 
being made, if the mother tells a girl that tuck- 
ing and shirring are prettier than much cheap 
lace, but allows herself to be overruled and 
lace to go on the dress, she is probably doing 
her daughter a harm. The girl decides that 
“‘Mother is old-fashioned,”’ and so she wears 
an overtrimmed dress. How much wiser it 
would be for the mother to keep in touch with 
the styles which are appropriate for young girls, 
and know what is good, in this way gaining her 
daughter’s confidence. If she does not, as her 
daughter grows older and selects more and 
more of her clothes herself she continues to 
make this mistake. When the girl is twenty 
she not only is frequently inappropriately 
dressed, but she also selects extreme styles, 
while if she had been shown at fifteen that the 
simpler things are always the best her taste 
would have developed in a different way. 


O BE specific, the school dresses should be 

plain, mohair, serge and the rougher weaves 
of material being preferable to cashmere. Some 
braid and perhaps a few buttons may be used 
as trimming. ‘The present style of separate 
turnover collars of white is attractive and 
girlish. 

The question with so many people is knowing 
when they have enough of a thing, and trim- 
ming, you know, when well used, forms a part 
of the dress and is not something “put on.” 

But to return to her school outfit: Shoes 
should be calfskin with a sensible heel—not 
patent leather and not high-heeled. The suit 
should be on the tailor order of rough home- 
spun or serge—not a broadcloth and not 
trimmed. 


od CHOOSING afternoon and evening dresses 
materials play a very important part. Silks 
and satins are barred with the exception of 
China silk. There are many pretty ways of 
tucking and shirring dresses, and charming 
effects can be gained by footing or net. All 
the pretty cotton stuffs are admissible, as well 
as embroidery, either machine-made flouncing 
or the daintier handwork. 

For the afternoon and Sunday dresses challis 
and cashmere are nice. 


TRE questions of the hat and the arrange- 
ment of the hair are serious ones. Remem- 
ber that until a girl puts up her hair her hats 
must be simple, and no veils should be worn 
until she is grown. 

The age to put the hair up, like the length of 
skirts, depends on the girl. Some girls at six- 
teen are fully grown, while others may dress 
in a more girlish manner until they are eight- 
een. A simple thing which is genuine is far 
prettier and better in every respect than an 
attempt which plainly shows that it is an 
imitation. 


A TRUE sense of color is not granted to us 
all, but if girls only realized how much dif- 
ference it makes they would learn to consider 
it. ‘The purpose for which you use clothes 
makes a difference: street clothes usually are 
of the darker shades and party clothes of the 
lighter. Keep this in mind and let it guide you 
in the in-between things. In wearing odd 
waists and skirts if the color offends you at 
first glance discard it. Don’t try to become 
accustomed to a false note. 

Where all the little accessories are concerned 
keep them in harmony with one another, and 
if something doesn’t seem “‘to go” it is proba- 
bly out of place. If your waist is quite plain 
everything else should be plain to be in keep- 
ing: don’t wear a very fancy belt, or too large 
a bow. It is well to remember that you want 
people to notice you first, then your clothes; 
in other words, wear your clothes to show your 
personality, not to hide it. Don’t be so laden 
with bows, pins and combs that they are more 
noticeable than your hair and eyes. In all 
respects remember your clothes are the frame- 
work, not the picture, and good frames are not 
the first thing noticed. 
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Scale Proves 
Sheerness 


Photograph shows 
Black Cat hose 
(in scale) of 
less weight be- 
caus€ woven from 
finer yarn than 
that used in other 
hose. 








WOMEN’S 


COTTON— Selected, tested silk 
lisle yarn: 


re your dealer. 
No. 805. The “Comft’? (de- 
scribed above), black, 


tan, beautiful colors, 50, 
light weight—Per pair 4s 


STILK—Pure thread, all popular 
shades: 


here. 
write for it. 


No. 815,  Full-fashioned, bet- 
ter than those 


you pay $1.50 $i OO 
for — Per Dair e 


Cotton Hosiery. 














At Your 


Dealer’s— 


We much prefer that 
you buy our hose from 


not sell Black Cat, we 
will supply you at the 
regular prices, quoted 
FREE Book; 


CHICAGO - KENosHA 
HostERY CoMPANY 


Fashion Originators and Lead- 
tng Manufacturers of Silk and 


501 Prairie Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 


RETTY ankles always,” 


decrees Dame Fashion. 
America’s handsomest hosiery—elegant ‘‘ Black Cat.”’ 


Actual Test That “Black Cat” Is Best 





ARRANTED absolutely satisfactory—We 


warrant our hosiery absolutely satisfactory in wear, style, fit, color, lustre 
and comfort. Compare sheerness and beauty of ‘‘ Satisfaction Warranted’’ 
Black Cat with the thickness and shapeléssness of competitors’ 6 months guaranteed. 


Clothe your ankles in 





The *‘Com-fit’* 
Superiority 
(1 


~~ 


A merely seamless 
hose—too wide for 
ankle and too narrow 
for leg. 

A merely full-fashioned 
hose—has a seam hurt- 
ing the foot. 

(3) A Black Cat ‘'Com-fit” 
—combines comfort of 
seamless foot with fit 
of full-fashioned leg. 


~~ 


(2 





If he does 





MEN’S 


COTTON—Selected, tested silk 
lisle yarn: 


No. 45. Medium weight, 
all popular shades > ey 
Perpair . .« . ° i 


SILK— Handsome colors, all 
popular shades; 


50c 


NM. 325. Gauze 
weight — Per pair 
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Learn toKnit 












THE COLUMBIA BOOK 






~ The begin- 
ner will easily 
learn todo the finest 
work with the aid of 
the_new Columbia Book 
of Yarns (12th Edition). 
No pains have been spared 
tomake it the most complete 
and helpful book oncrochet- 
ing and knitting ever written. 
Describes every stitchin mak- 
ing hundreds of beautiful and 
useful articles. 248 pages and 185 illustrations. Worth 
a dollar, price 25¢ at your dealers or by mail. 

To get the best results use 


o 
Columbia Yarns 
They are noted for the soft, fluffy, elastic quality and 
brilliant, lasting color. Our ‘‘ Columbia Princess 
ool’? —yarn wrapped with silk — produces 
rich and beautiful effects in infants’ 
afghans and other dainty articles. 
Look forthe Columbia trademark 
on label around every ball. 


Columbia Yarns 
Philadelphia 






































FOR HOME MADE. GARMENTS 
Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 


No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
Refuse the “just as good’? and insist upon having the 
KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 
Samples FREE on request 
King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., New York City 





Knitted 


Send 
for 


“ 





Padding 


that, gives quiet, re- 
fined table service, 
protects the table 
from hot dishes and 
the china from breaking. 
Inquire at Dry Goods Stores. 
If not obtainable send us 
dealer's name. 


fn 


Table Padding 


ir dies "1 








THE KNITTED PADDING CO., 3 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass, 











TRADE MARE 


BRIKOI 
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LeatHER 


An Improvement on Hide Leather for Many Purposes 


Costs less, no waSte, water and vermin-proof, uniform strength and thickness, fully guaranteed, 
made in all grains and colors of hide leather, for upholstery, wall-papering, automobile tops and 
cushions, Screens, pillows, etc. Catalog, samples, prices and nearest dealer's name free. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., Owner. FABRIKOID WORKS, Dept. No. 216, Wilmington, Del. 
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: ”’ shows how to decorate :3 
. elaborate or simple homes with Paints and Varnishes : 





> Sherwin-Williams Flat-Tone 
or HIS isa Paint for the artistic yet eco- 
a. nomical decoration of interior walls, 
0 ceilings and woodwork. It produces flat 
°° effects that are soft and rich. It is easily 
applied, does not streak, can be washed and 
ee cleaned without injury, and is made in 24 
oo beautiful shades. Our decorative sugges- 
tions for this dining room call for S-W 
Flat-Tone Cream for the walls, andS-W 
Flat-Tone Ivory for the ceiling and cove. 


Sherwin-Williams Enamel 
HIGH quality white enamel of splen- 


The Up-Keep of 


Your Home 


SMALL investment each year in 

Paint and Varnish will keep every- 
thing in and about the home spick and span. 
The walls and woodwork, the floors, the 
furniture, etc., can be kept in the best of con- 
dition by the occasional use of one of the 
Sherwin-Williams Brighten-Up Finishes, a °° 
complete line of Paint and Varnish Products 
for use about the home. Tell the local 
Sherwin-Williams dealer what you wish to do 
and he will give you the paint or varnish 








] Our “Style Book of Home Decoration 
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f a did working, flowing and drying qual- aa eae a sit B68 Write for the 7 C| 

) " ities, Gives a luster that remains perma- righten-Up Booklet 5-06. - ee 

¢ nently white, and will not crack or mar. e enTe | 

=. The woodwork of the dining room shown HIS Style Book contains 20 plates in color sieges eae = 

Lx here was painted with S-W Enamel White. i js E Marnot - a 

as” ‘ : showing different treatments for all the rooms NOT ise durabl Bail al, <@e 

o a Curtains Rugs Draperies : i 1 ARNOT isa dura le, tough and elastic x 

or ams” ’ a found in most houses, together with a large floor varnish that is not easily marred xX 

“icf Ke and Furniture , number of pleasing color combinations for outside under foot wear and that retains its original = 

ed raa*, HE furniture, rugs, draperies anc painting. With each color plate are carefully worked luster for the longest possible time. It dries < 
re =. curtains have much to do with the 4 : getd= 3 : ath dust free in about eight hours, and can be = 

“ > effectiveness of the interior decorations. outspecifications showing just which Sherwin-Williams walked on the next day. The floor of the ae 

of 4 Each room shown in our new portfoliois — product should be used to produce the effect shown. — dining room shown here is to be finished -@s 

- DEY accompanied by very complete suggestions : ? with Marnot, the wood being left in its aad 

° * ‘ Send for it today (enclosing 5c. to cover cost of mailing), whether you plan yi 4 

0e aiong these lines. building or remodeling a home or decorating a single room—even the kitchen. natural color. DG 

y -@4g 

e “ ag 

, ap. | me 
Bae f zs] oe 

. LD: ‘ 

a: 

i: = 

ae =. e %4 

% 4 

= A N. / 5 H = 

ee a4 

=. ag 

ee: Sold by dealers everywhere, Ask your local dealer for color cards and full information. ag 

Ree For the Special Home Decoration Service write to The Sherwin-Williams Co., Decorative Dept., 617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 4 
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Ostrich Plumes at 
\ First Cost To You 


Perfect Willow Plumes at 
Wholesale Prices 


These extremely beautiful hand knotted willow 



















is %: 3 

|| | | 35 Worth That Much More 

—— | OG > 00 f Don’t think Kalamazoo Stoves are expensive because they are 
; ; the best. In spite of their superiority, our modern manufacturing 

and selling methods put our prices from $5 to $40 below 

the average stove—get the Free Bookand see for yourself. 

Prices run from $6.50 and $7.00 up, east of the Mississippi. 


And what you save in price is only a fraction of your 

















> - ann plumes are of the quality ordinarily sold by mil- 
Ip fuel Saving. This is the way we sell youa stove: liners and retailers at exactly double these prices. 
Ps, Made e high grade _ fine male — feathers 
cae ‘. ; i with rich, glossy fibre, he drooping head; i 
‘ 1 <n aad et bei “ Hire phic sail , et — avy drooping head; in 
a ays Approv es r A an 0 vWé~antee Guaranteed Willow Plumes 
, 
i ; ° ° <p ceotll “ 18 iaches long, any colo 
\ We Ship the Stove the Day the Order Arrives 38 inches long, any color 
“ 5 Every Plume Guaranteed. 22 inches long, any color . 
e es ‘* Extra quality. 
‘6 ay Satisfactory 7 re any color : 
yes j OQ = -And VP This is our absolute 55 « « ae 
a Gas guarantee enclosed in 39 «* “a 
ble 4 St Plumes Sent every ; shipment: “If 
. oves On Approval this plume is not en- . . 
D q 99 T. saan P tirely satisfactory to | Beautiful Willow Plumes Made from Your Old Feathers 
ina rec qs Q oo patel PP secon geet hh you in every respect, Your old ostrich feathers, pompons, bands or boas 


are valuable. Send them to us, we are ready to give 
you the benefit of our many years’ experience in the 
expert making of willow plumes. No matter what color 
or size your feathers may be, we will make from them 
a magnificent Willow or French Plume, faultlessly 
dyed and curled in any shade you desire, guaranteed 
to retain their shape and luster. Guaranteed to retain 
their splendor and rich appearance. 

We are the omy makers of the Guaranteed willow 
plumes. Our work is guaranteed to be of the highest qual- 
ity. Our prices will meet with your entire satisfaction. 

Write us a letter when you send us your plumes, giv- 


simply return it at our 
approval. 15 cents re- expense and we will 
turned if you are not refund your money at 
satisfied with the plume once cheerfully.””. So 
om Aw besides having the 
greatest possible variety to select from, besides 
being able to buy at a saving, you are sure of 
entire satisfaction or your money back. 


CHARGES PREPAID 





will send you plumes on 





= | || ( Cash or Credit 


There’s no excuse for not owning the best stove when 





Abie Ss ele ns 





















our terms make it as easy aS to buy the ordinary grades. 
We know from the scores of inspections and tests that 
every stove is right. If we didn’t we could not allow 
you the free trial as we do. Over 170,000 customers 
own Kalamazoo stoves. We have more customers 
than any other stove company in the world, and 
every purchaser enthusiastic. If you are not, 
ship the stove right back to us, and we'll pay °* J 
return freight, too. The trial gives you time to 
cook 90 meals or more, so you'll know just what 
you think of it. You'll be proud of the appear- 
ance of these beautiful stoves, as ornamental as 
they are economical of fuel. 


Just a Postal Brings 
The FREE BOOK 


You need this book of 400 stoves—the bottom 
prices — valuable stove facts. You are not in a 
position to make your stove purchase wisely until 
you have this book in your hands, 
So send at once. Just write us a 

postal, giving your name and address, 

Ask for catalog No. 306. We’ll send 

it by return mail, postpaid. 






















>\\ Kalamazoo Stove Company 
"i Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo Michigan 











All goods sent free of transportation charges 
to you, and our guarantee of safe and prompt 
delivery where cash accompanies order. There 
is a wonderful advantage to you inthis method 
compared with the approval plan, 


YOU SAVE SHIPPING CHARGES AND 
COST OF COLLECTION 


besides the bother with the express companies, 
Furthermore, you have the satisfaction that you 


alone and no one else need know what you 


paid for your plume. We recommend the 
cash-with-order plan, although we gladly 
send goods on approval if you wish. 


Beautiful French Curled Plumes 


Some Special extraordinary values 
in these highest grade, rich, glossy, 
hardcurling fibre male bird plumes; 
heavy drooping heads—regularly 
sold for 100% more than these 
unusual prices. 


17 inch French curl plumes, Black and 

colors, $1.95 

Black and 
colors, ar 
Extra grade, all 

colors, $4.50 

Black and 

colors, $4.95 
Extra grade, 
all colors, $6.50 

Extra grade, allcolors, $7.50 
Black or colors 7.50 


‘* Extra grade, all colors, 9.95 
Others in stock up to $50.00 
Order today; remit by P. O. or express money 


order. Remember our guarantee: Your money 
back for the asking. 


OSTRICH PLUME COMPANY, 303 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


“ “ 


ing us an idea of what you wish to have done with 
them, and the Manager of our repair department will 
write you on the same day your feathers reach us. Hewill 
give you the benefit of his expert experience and any 
information you may require, and the cost of the work. 

If you do not care to have the work executed, we 
will return your feathers to you at our expense. 


CLEANING DYEING REPAIRING 
WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 


Our plumes are sold direct. You have no wholesalers’, 
retailers’, or milliners’ profits to pay. 

We do an immense business 

the whole year round so 

can afford to sell at a 

fraction of the profit 

others, whose busi- 

ness is limited to 











a few months 

. \ a year and 
fewersales, 
must 
charge. 


Beautiful Catalog Free 

Our complete catalog 
showing plumes from $1.00 
to $50.00— Pictures from ac- 
tual photographs in their real 
colors—the miost beautiful book 
of its kind ever issued — sent free 
on request. 
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Furnish Your Home * 
With What You Save 
On Household Supplies 


You can get all kinds of handsome, depend- 
able furnishings for your home, without ex- 
tra expense, with lagen of _ ena 
Coffee, Spices, Ex- 
tracts, Laundry and — 
Toilet Soapsandoth- TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
er Household 
supplies—in all 
400 com- 
mon 


1 e e 
bee It will Pay Particular Women ee 
i per TO SEE OUR ow a will de 
yee plan 499 

a practical EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 


499 E’vesiens 






























and pleasant 3 

way ofsaving. Of Imported and American Fabrics consisting of the best efforts of the foremost u its 

Weofferover Foreign and American Looms. 

1500 articles, Beautiful designs in white and colored Mercerized cotton fabrics ] th 4 
Cholceof Guarter-sawed sale sig Lorraine Crystal Cloth and Egyptian Tissue . a er in 
Mahogany Veneer, for you to Wilcox’s Exclusive Indanthrene Designs _ Irish Linen direct Oke tadeal ee 
Larkin Housshol _— choose from. from Belfast wii Bi aa on 


lifeless skin, rub in the lather of 


Wilcox’s Exclusive Hand-Embroidered Swiss from St. Gall to absorb. 
By LARKIN Exclusive designs from the best silk looms of America To revive, to freshen up a neglected, 


F F il D li And many other beautiful novelties not to be found in any other assortment. We Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

actory-to -Frami y ea Ing claim that our line is the best collection of its kind ever shown the Woodbury’s contains properties 
You Get Almost Double Value for Your Money American Woman, and we are sure it will pay you to look at the samples when which are helpful to the skin, which 

We sell Larkin Household Supplies direct from our representative calls upon you. If for any reason our representative fails to resupply what has been exhausted from 

oie Factories. We save for you the unnecee- call upon you [and you would like to see our line,] please inform us and we will the skin by modern conditions. 

sary profits of middlemen and we give you instruct her to call. Rub its lather in gently but persist- 

these profits, in extra value, in the handsome WE WANT GOOD RESPONSIBLE WOMEN to represent us ently for several minutes. 

furnishings offered by us; or if you prefer, in in unoccupied territory. You can work all or part of the time. 


additional Products. Weare the largest man- Rinse in cold water, then rub a piece 





7 ; ; 10 to $35 b de. It t thing t i 
ufacturers in the world, selling direct to the one oe ee Se See ee pgs sees Red of ice over your face and throat. 
consumer. We have been in business thirty- start, we furnish samples FREE. Write us for particulars before This treatment will result in active 
six years and over two million families buy some one else gets the agency. glowing skin. : 
their supplies from us. We guarantee the h . ; 
quality of our goods and satisfaction. yy e W. H % Wilcox Co. Write today for samples 
9 = e ’ 7 For 4c we will send a sample cake. For 10c samples 

30 Days: bear pers Advance Established 1898 Binghamton, N. b 4 ae ven 4 Foy <A eng aes 

ew ship worth of Larkin Household Sup- owder. or ca copy of the oodbury Book on the 
— of your selection and any article in our Cata- care of the skin and scalp and samples of the Wood- 
Se ee tcaken, Mansi Gee aa If you live in a small town, where we have no representative, and want to see our rea! Sake ae aan Co., Dept. A, 
fied, send us $10; if not, notify us and we willremove line for yourself and some of your friends, it will pay you to write us for particulars, REN me acne ete rae geee 


the goods, refund freight and delivery charges, 
and charge nothing for the Products used in trial. 


Our Fall Catalog Sent Fre 


It tells you all about 
Larkin Factory-to- Family 
dealing; illustrates anda 
describes the Larkin 
Products and the 1500 ar- 
ticles given without ex- 
pense with purchases. 
Simply mail Coupon for 
a copy. 


we nthitt Co. surraLo. NY. || This is a LIQUID VENEER Home. Make YOURS 
a LIQUID VENEER Home 








For sale by 
Dealers everywhere 
































Name 


Address 




















7S A PLEASURE 


It will iron in a few moments what would re- 
quire hours by hand. The work will have a better 
finish and cost less for fuel. To continue the old 
hand method means to waste your time, strength 
and money. It does not pay. 

Prove by an actual 30-day free test that the Simplex Ironer 
ion! is a necessity in your home. Heats by gas, gasoline or elec- 
If your home looks dull and shabby, Liquid Veneer tricity and turns by hand, belt or motor power. 


e ° ° ne . “ * : ” 
will make it bright and cheerful. If it is immacu- ee ee lee ee ee 


ae . = ; ‘ : Write today and ask for Free Offer. 
E ! E Cc i R re) re lately new, Liquid Veneer will keep it so. Simply AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO. 


. ry DUST EVERYTHING WITH : A-56 E. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 
Silver Polish 


: IC | = NY a Housekeeper che takes 
Cleans and polishes anything:—Gold, Silver, } ts 


Plated Ware, Aluminum, Britannia, Nickel, 


e cleaning of Silverware 

1 . ia shorter and easier is 

Brass, Copper, Tin, Steel, Glass, China, Porce- § sli it el | ene e the Daynglo Cloth. It 
lain, etc. Labor the least. Luster the greatest. | R ae oe es : quickly cleans by itself, 
The standard of merit for nearly half a cen- ' s : : j without the use of any silver solteh and lasts for 
tury. NO OTHER LIKE UT! Guaranteed " * : months. The Daynglo Cloth eliminates assembling 
harmless. Send address for ae ee he ek pence > cleaned. = 

: : ; ake the Daynglo Cloth to your Silverware, savin 
FREE SAMPLE . i wane a : 


time, labor and dirt. Rouge is the only minera 
Or 15c. in stamps for full sized box post-paid. that Gold and Silver Manufacturers can use that 





as baby’s skin—as sure in its work as a strong 
man’s arm—makes the oldest Silver glow like 
the memory of childhood days. 
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The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. ore ' pest cob 2 age. Ng ape aetey cong bn ee “i roeene =e Desutitul ens ty Grew promacts 
. rom brass beds to the very chandeliers, ust moisten an ate therefore, it is the one chemical to be used to re- 
Sold byGrocers & Druggists Everywhere. e ordinary cheese-cloth duster with Liquid Veneer and dust -_ mee sen store the lustre. The Daynglo Cloth is the only one 
; in the usual way. That’s all you have to do. What a vast | finished successfully with rouge, having lasting 
3 difference it does make. Instantly restores the original ee ssa qualities, that does not injure the silver and is 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer’ : factory finish to everything on which it is used. Prove it : guaranteed to do the work or money refunded. 

arrie u yers s 5 > ak. for yourself— papatiter Aer baggy ros Se engender fla Cg 

oe 8 . ’ wae on receipt of 25c. indly send us the name of your dealer. 
Face Powder ’ ij ' vane, Se ae ' ee CARY-DANE MFG. CO., Dept. X, 102 West 10Ist St., N.Y. 

‘sae Simply fill in and mail the attached coupon today and . 
The finest obtainable. Un- Pe 432 so take the first step toward making yours a Liquid 
Veneer Home. 





like anything you have 
ever used. So fine and 


Buffalo Specialty Company [esau if] | Piedmont Red Cedar Chest 





















impalpable it cannot be Pe 17 Liquid Veneer Bldg. BUFFALO, N. Y. wry ae Protects Sent On 15 Days’Approval 
seen. Itsticks, takesoffthe . = Codinn 
shine, gives that cooling, | U="—E ea E2|= BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. Moths 
refreshing, velvety feeling. : a 17 Liquid Veneer Bidg., BuFFALo, N. Y. A without the 
Send 4c for a box of sam- a Please send me, free, and without further obligation on 2, use of cam- 
ples of Harriet Hubbard = =o my part, a sample bottle of LIQUID VENEER. . phor. It is 
Ayer’s Toilet Preparations. 2 S : sone ~! S 
This box contains all the Jt 2 NAME———— ————— is ernmountain 
requisites for the proper : ae & 2 . . grown Re Makes Unique Present 
= : STREET & No,—— ation Cedar. 
Send s agen complexion. “3 . highly polished, has antique copper trimmings. 
Send for it today. ise & Seaee — ; Dust-Damp-Proof. Makes ideal Wedding, Birthday or Xmas gift 
se —— 2 ship, freight prepaid, direct ‘ory at ces. 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER Write _ pore ms yt ees ven met styles phe pmed prices. 
. 327 EB. 34th St., New York PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept.12, Statesville, N.C. 
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right in every particular. 


mammoth mills can be changed in three minutes. 


binding or pulling anywhere. 


Women’s Munsing Union Suits from $1.00 to $4.00 
Youths’ and Misses’ Union Suits from $1.00 to $4.00 








The fit wont wash out 








The Garment 
of Perfect 


Proportions 


Twenty-four years of experience in fitting millions of union 
suits have resulted in the achievement of the garment that is 


Over six million garments per year go out from new, modern, up-to-date mills—the 
largest and finest in the world, making one brand. The making, from raw materials to 
finished garment, is done in bright, clean, orderly, well ventilated rooms. 


The very air 
that touches the materials is washed. The ventilation is so forced that all the air in these 


Care makes Munsing-Wear as pure 


and sweet as when dried in sun laden breezes on your own line. 

All Munsing-Wear Union. Suits fit and cover the form perfectly. The secret of 
Munsing-Wear perfection is in the gore, so shaped as to give a smooth, snug fit that 
won’t wash out; plenty of “give” with every motion everywhere, without uncomfortable 


Munsing-Wear will last longer than one season; will stay comfortable to the last thread. Each 
trip to the washtub demonstrates the superior quality of Munsing-Wear. 


Buy the Sensible, Serviceable, Satisfactory 


MunsiInG UNion Suits 


Children’s Union Suits, ages 3 to 14, from 50c to $2.50 
Men’s Union Suits . . . . from $1.00 to $5.00 


Outsizes for women and men of more than average height or weight 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send for samples of the 
fall and winter fabrics and complete information regard- 
ing styles and prices. Also me 

by sending five two-cent stamps for two dolls’ vests. 


e some little girl happy 


Watch the advertisements of your local dealers; 
don’t buy just underwear, buy Munsing-Wear 


THE NORTHWESTERN KNITTING COMPANY 


275 Lyndale Avenue, N., Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 





AY-—I wonder if many of 

you 

Have got a dad like mine, 

Who keeps a tellin' all the 
while 

Just how you'd ought to 

4 s eC, 

=) At home, and school and 
eng deere 

Just ‘cause you've got 
good underwear. 






Did you ever wear that Munsing stuff? 
It's mighty good— and that's no bluff. 

I think it's plenty good enough 

For any guy,—ef he ain't tuff 





And used to weather good and cold. 
Just let him ask somebody old 

And they will tell him everywhere, 

To get some Munsing Underwear. 

Every year, when it is fall, 

And it begins to snow, and all, 

My dad says, "Mother you go get 

His last year's suits — they're all right yet." 
And from the chest she gets them suits 
And is they good? You bet your boots, 
For all I've weared 'em last year thru, 
Them Munsings is as good as new. 

And I'm as warm’s my Teddy Bear, 
When | gets on my underwear, 

Ef you ain't got some,— ask your dad, 
He'll surely get some ‘less he's bad, 

And don't know stuff that's mighty nice. 





Ma says, "It's wonderful for the price." 
It's nice and warm and fine and good, 
And it's made as good's a fellow could. 
You ask what's best, and anywhere, 
They'll tell you—" Munsing Underwear. 
When bedtime comes, and stars begin 
To shine, and wind howls round like sin, 
Why then my Daddy calls to me 

And says, " Now Billy, let me see 

How your old Munsing is,—come here 
And see your Daddy, won't you dear?" 
Then | piles up on Daddy's knee, 

And listens while he tells to me 

‘Bout when he was a little kid, 

And in the winter all he did 

Was just to stay in the house all day, 

He never could go out and play, 

'Cause his ma looked most everywhere, 


But there wasn't any Munsing Underwear. 


And I tells Pa how I can go 

Out doors a playing in the snow, 
And never catch a single cold— 
(And | am only six years old.) 





It's all because I've got a pair 

Of good, warm, Munsing Underwear. 
Then Daddy takes a little peep 

To see if I'se almost asleep, 

And says to Ma: "Now fix the bed 
And warm a pillow for his head." 
And then he goes and lays me down 
And! goes sleepin' off so soun’. 

He pulls the kivers up to keep 

Me nice and warm, but 'fore |! sleep, 
My dad gives me my bed-time kiss 
And whispers, "Bill you 'member this— 
Be thankful—always—everywhere 
That you have Munsing Underwear." 


And—well, | guess that's all I'll say 
‘Bout underwear, but anyway, 

You jist remember what he said 

When he was puttin’ me to bed— 

* Be thankful — always — everywhere 
That you have Munsing Underwear.” 
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If you are one of those | 
who are looking for an | 
efficient dentifrice without | 

_a“druggy taste, try— 


and assure yourself 

that its delicious flavor does 

not lessen its efficiency. Ask your dentist, or 

notice for yourself the difference in your teeth 
after a month or two of its twice-a-day use. 


Educators all over the country have found this 


TO DENTISTS pleasant-tasting dentifrice their greatest aid 


You will please your patients and induce them in teaching their scholars the importance of 
to take care of their teeth—and your work—if 


G6 
you recommend the regular use of Colgate’s Good ‘Teeth— Good Health.”’ 
Ribbon Dental Cream. 





As a neutralizer of excessive acidity of the mouth, Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream cleans, preserves 
and as an efficient cleanser, it has the endorse- 


ment of eminent dentists and of expert chemists. and polishes, and because of its antiseptic effect 


Every day letters are received from well-known leaves the mouth sweet, clean and non-acid— 
dentists, 1 ise of the benefits which Ribb 7 . 
Dental Cream confers on their patients. «Ys the condition which counteracts germ growth. 


Read what these Dentist : ° ° a . 
. eee appt aaa aut hatin A trial tube of this deliciously efficient cream 
I know of no more cleanly, It is positively the first cream 


efficient, convenient and_ I have found that will polish sent for 4 cents. 


dainty dentifrice to keep the gold crowns and bridge work 
teeth clean and the breath in the mouth.’’ 
pure.”’ 


**T heartil d Rib- 
**Tt leaves a cool, delicious bon Dental y rena ie bas Address Colgate & Co., Dept. H, 199 Fulton 


It has a 


taste in the mouth.’’ tendency to stimulate gum Street, New York 


tissue.”’ 
Names will be given on application 


Makers of the Cashmere Bouquet Totlet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined. 

















